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PREFACE   TO  THE    FIRST   EDITION 


1 


H  his  prefaco  to  tlic  new  edition  (if  the  well-known 
Praclunl  Biology,  Profi:ssor  Husky  gives  his  rea-ions  for 
beginning  the  study  of  organised  iiaEure  with  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life,  to  the  abandonment  of  his  earlier 
method  of  working  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex 
organisms.  He  says  in  effect  that  experience  has  taught 
him  the  unwisdom  of  taking  the  beginner  at  once  into  the 
new  and  strange  region  of  microscopic  life,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  making  him  commence  his  studies  with  a  subject  of 
which  he  is  bound  to  know  something — the  elementary 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  a  vertebrate  animal. 

Most  teachers  will  probably  agree  with  the  general  truth 
of  this  opinion.  The  first  few  weeks  of  the  beginner  in 
natural  science  are  so  fully  occupied  in  mastering  an  un- 
famiiiar  and  difficult  terminology  and  in  acquiring  the  art 
of  using  his  eyes  and  fingers,  that  he  is  simply  incapable  for 
a  time  of  grasping  any  of  the  principles  of  the  science  ;  and, 
being  the  case,  the  more  completely  his  new  work  can 
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be  connected  with  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  however 
vague,  he  may  already  possess,  the  better  for  his  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  to  logical  treatment  of 
proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  complex— of  w^orking 
upw^ards  from  protists  to  the  higher  plants  and  animals — is 
so  immense  that  it  is  not  to  be  abandoned  without  very  good 
and  sufficient  reasons. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  that  the  difficulty 
may  be  largely  met  by  a  compromise,  namely,  by  beginning 
the  work  of  the  class  by  a  comparative  study  of  one  of  the 
higher  plants  (flowering  plant  or  fern)  and  of  one  of  the 
higher  animals  (rabbit,  frog,  or  crayfish).  If  there  were  no 
limitations  as  to  time,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  alto- 
gether the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  the  coming  examination, 
this  preliminary  work  might  be  extended  with  advantage,  and 
made  to  include  a  fairly  complete  although  elementary  study 
of  animal  physiology,  with  a  minimum  of  anatomical  detail, 
and  a  somewhat  extensive  study  of  flowering  plants  with 
special  reference  to  their  physiology  and  to  their  relations 
to  the  rest  of  nature. 

In  any  case  by  the  time  this  introductory  work  is  over, 
the  student  of  average  intelligence  has  overcome  pre- 
liminary difficulties,  and  is  ready  to  profit  by  the  second 
and  more  systematic  part  of  the  course  in  which  organisms 
are  studied  in  the  order  of  increasing  complexity. 

It  is  such  a  course  of  general  elementary  biology  which 
I  have  attempted  to  give  in  the  following  Lessons,  my  aim 
having  been  to  provide  a  book  which  may  supply  in  the 
study  the  place  occupied  in  the  laboratory  by  "  Huxley  and 
Martin,"  by  giving  the  connected  narrative  which  would  b^ 
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out  of  place  in  a  practical  handbook.  I  also  venture  lo 
hope  that  the  work  may  be  of  some  use  to  students  whe 
have  studied  zoology  and  botany  as  separate  subjects,  as 
well  as  to  that  large  class  of  workers  whose  services  to 
English  science  often  receive  but  scant  recognition^!  mean 
amateur  microscopists. 

As  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject  I  have  been 
guided  by  three  principles.  Firstly,  that  the  main  object  of 
teaching  biology  as  part  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  familiarise 
the  student  not  so  much  with  the  facts  as  with  the  ideas  of 
science.  Secondly,  that  such  ideas  are  best  understood,  at 
least  by  beginners,  when  studied  in  connection  with  concrete 
types  of  animals  and  plants.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  types 
chosen  should  illustrate  without  unnecessary  complication 
the  particular  grade  of  organisation  they  are  intended  to 
typify,  and  that  exceptional  cases  are  out  of  place  in  an 
elementary  course. 

The  types  have  therefore  been  selected  with  a  view  of 
illustrating  all  the  more  Important  modifications  of  structure 
aJid  the  chief  physiological  processes  in  plants  and  animals ; 
and,  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  special  lessons  on 
such  subjects  as  biogenesis,  evolution,  &c.,  the  entire  work 
is  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  fairly  connected  account  of  the 
general  principles  of  biology.  It  is  in  obedience  to  the  last 
of  the  principles  just  enunciated  that  I  have  described  so 
many  of  the  Protozoa,  omitted  all  but  a  brief  reference  lo 
the  development  of  Hydra  ajid  to  the  so-called  sexual  pro- 
cess in  Penicilhum,  and  described  Nitella,  instead  of  Chara, 
and  Polygordius  instead  of  the  earthworm.  The  last-named 
stitution  IS  of  course  only  made  possible  by  the  book 
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being  intended  for  the  study  and  not  for  the  laboratory,  but 
I  feel  convinced  that  the  student  who  masters  the  structure 
of  Polygordius,  even  from  figures  and  descriptions  alone, 
will  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  profit  by  a  practical  study 
of  one  of  the  higher  worms. 

Lessons  XXVII.  and  XXX.^  are  mere  summaries,  and  can 
only  be  read  profitably  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
organisms  described,  or  allied  forms,  in  some  detail.  Such 
abstracts  were  however  necessary  to  the  plan  of  the  book,  in 
order  to  show  how  all  the  higher  animals  and  plants  may 
be  described,  so  to  speak,  in  terms  of  Polygordius  and  of 
the  fern. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  convinced  of  the  urgent  need 
for  a  unification  of  terminology  in  biology,  and  have  now 
attempted  to  carry  out  a  consistent  scheme,  as  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  definitions  in  the  glossary.  Many  of 
Mr.  Harvey  Gibson's  suggestions  are  adopted,  and  three  new 
words  are  introduced — phyllula,  gamobium,  and  agamo- 
bium.  I  expect  and  perhaps  deserve  to  be  criticised,  or, 
what  is  worse,  let  alone,  for  the  somewhat  extreme  step  of 
using  the  word  ovary  in  its  zoological  sense  throughout  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  for  describing  as  the  venter  of  the 
pistil  the  so-called  ovary  of  Angiosperms.  I  would  only 
beg  my  critics  before  finally  pronouncing  judgment  to  try 
and  look  at  the  book,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  begin- 
ner, as  a  graduated  course  of  instruction,  and  to  consider 
the  effect  upon  the  entire  scheme  of  using  a  term  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  two  utterly  different  senses. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  figures  are  copied  either  from 
^  See  Preface  to  the  Third  Edition,  p.  xi. 
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original  sources  or  from  my  own  drawings— the  latter  when 
no  authority  is  mentioned.  The  majority,  even  of  those 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  text-books,  have  been 
specially  engraved  for  the  work,  the  draughtsman  beijig 
my  brother,  Mr.  M.  P.  Parker.  In  order  to  facilitate 
reference  the  illustrations  referring  to  each  subject  have,  as 
far  as  possible,  been  grouped  together,  so  that  the  actual  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  nominal  number  of  figures. 
Full  descriptions  are  given  instead  of  mere  lists  of  reference- 
letters  :  tliese  will,  I  hope,  be  found  useful  as  abstracts  of 
the  subjects  illustrated, 

I  have  to  thank  my  friends  Mr.  A.  Dillon  Bell  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  Scott,  M.D.,  for  constant  and  valuable  help  in 
criticising  the  manuscript.  To  Dr.  Paul  Meyer,  of  the 
Zoological  Station,  Naples,  1  am  indebted  for  specimens 
of  Polygordius  ;  and  to  Professor  Sale,  of  this  University, 
Professor  Haswell,  of  Sydney,  Professor  Thomas,  of  Auck- 
land, and  Professors  Howes  and  D.  H.  Scott,  of  South 
Kensington,  for  important  information  and  criticism  on 
special  points.  My  brother.  Professor  \V.  Newton  Parker, 
has  kindly  promised  lo  undertake  a  final  revision  for  the 
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In  the  two  former  editions  the  "  Ij^ssons "  practically 
concluded  with  Polygordius  as  an  example  of  tripoblastic 
animals,  and  wilh  the  Fern  as  an  example  of  vascular 
plants,  and  the  merest  sketches  of  the  higher  groups  of  both 
kingdoms  were  added  (see  Preface  to  the  first  edition, 
p.  viii).  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  to  me  from  more 
than  one  source,  that  the  usefulness  of  the  book  would  be 
increased  by  expanding  these  sketches  into  soraethmg  more 
comprehensible  to  the  beginner. 

This  I  have  done  in  the  present  edition,  with  the  result 
that  Ix'sson  XXVII.  of  previous  editions  has  been  expanded 
into  Lessons  XXVI.— XXIX.,  and  U^sson  XXX.  into 
Lessons  XXXIL— XXXIV.  The  new  matter  is  illustrated 
with  forty  additional  figures. 

I  have  again  to  tliank  my  brother.  Prof.  \V.  N.  Parker, 
for  sacrificing  much  time  in  the  labour  of  proof  correcting. 

wikr  1S96. 
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LESSONS 


ELEMENTARY    BIOLOGY 


IF 
and 


hardly  possible  to   make   a  better  beginning  of  ilie 

itematic  study  of  Biology  than  by  a  detailed  exaniinalion 

a  microscopic  animalcule  often  found  adhering  to  weeds 

[and  other  submerged  objects  in  stagnant  water,  and  known 

to  naturalists  as  Ammha. 

Amccbfe  are  mostly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  rarely 
exceeding  one-fourth  of  a  millimetre  (^Jb  inch)  in  dia 
meter,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  examine  them  entirely  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  They  can  be  seen  and  re- 
cognised under  the  low  power  of  an  ordinary  student's 
microscope  which  magnifies  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dia- 
meters ;  but  for  accurate  examination  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  far  higher  power,  one  in  fact  which  magnifies 
mt  300  diameters. 
■Seen  under  this  power,  an  Amccba   appears  like   a  little 
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some  rii[iti(;J  uf  cclosarc  only,  oLIiris  conlnimnga  core  nF  endoinn;. 
The  larger  bodies  in  the  endosarc  ate  mostly  rooil-jiiirlfcles  (  x  300). ' 

B.  Tlie  same  species,  killed  and  stained  with  carmine  tu  show  the 
numei-ous  nuclei  (nu)  { x  300}. 

c.  jiiia-ba  prottiii,  a  living  specimen,  showing  large  irtegulnv 
pscudopods,  nucleus  {mi),  coniraciile  vacuole  (r.  vac),  and  (wo  food 
vacuoles  [f.  Vac),  each  coDlaining  a  small  infusor  Isl'C  Lesson  X.)  which 
has  been  ingested  as  food.  The  lellero  to  the  right  of  the  figuie  in- 
ilicates  the  place  where  the  protoplasm  has  unitcti  round  the  prey  tii 
inclose  the  food  vacuole.  The  contmclile  vacuole  in  this  figure  is 
supposed  to  be  seen  through  a  layer  of  Bi"anulnr  proloplasni,  whereas 
in  Ihe  succeeding  figures  {D,  E,  and  c)  it  is  seen  in  optical  seclion,  and 
thetefore  appears  clear. 

D.  An  Encysted  Amrebn,  shomng  cell- wall  or  cyst  |r^),  nucleus  (hh|, 
clear  conlractUc  vacuole,  and  three  diatoms  (see  Lesson  XIV. )  ingested 

E.  Amaia  pmlius,  a  living  specimen,  showing  several  large  pseudo- 
pods  (/nfl,  single  nucleus  («u),  and  coniraciile  vacuole  {<-  vac),  nnd 
numerous  food-juuniclcs  enibei^ded  in  the  granular  endosarc  (  x  330). 

V.  Nucleus  of  the  same  aller  staining,  showing  a  ground  substance 
or  nuclear  sap,  containing  deeply  stained  granules  of  chromatin,  and 
surrounded  1)y  a  distinct  men\brane  |  x   1010). 

G.  Ametba  vernicgm,  living  specimen,  showing  wrinkled  surface, 
nucleus  (xk),  large  contractile  vacuole  (f.  mi.),  and  several  ingested 
orgitnisms  ( x  330). 

H.  Nucleus  of  the  same,  stained,  showing  the  chromatin  iiggregaled 
in  the  centre  to  farm  a  nucleolus  (  x.  loio). 

I.  Aim-ba  prelciis,  in  the  act  of  niulliplying  by  binary  fission 
(X   500). 

{A,  B,  E,  F,  G,  and  K  after  Gmber  ;  c  and  1  after  Leidy  ;  D  alter 
Howes.) 

shapeless  blob  of  jelly,  ntarly  or  quite  colourless.  The 
central  part  of  it  (Fig.  i,  a,  C,  and  v.)  is  granular  and  semi- 
transparent — something  like  ground  glass — while  surround- 
ing this  inner  mass  is  a  border  of  perfectly  transparent  and 
colourless  substance.  So  clear,  indeed,  is  this  outer  layer 
that  it  is  easily  overlooked  by  the  beginner,  who  is  apt  to  take 
the  granular  internal  substance  for  the  whole  Amceba.  If 
in  any  way  the  creature  can  be  made  to  turn  over,  or  if  a 
number  of  specitnens  are  examined  in  various  positions, 
these  two  constituents  will  always  be  found   to  have  the 

•  A  number  preceded  by  the  sign  uf  niuUipHc.it ion  indic.ilts  LIil- 
number  of  diamtlcis  lu  which  the  object  is  ningniliei 


same  relations,  whtnce  we  concli.de  that  an  Amteba  con- 
sists of  a  granular  substance  the  endusarc,  completely 
surrounded  by  a  clear  transparent  layer  or  edosarc. 

One  very  noticeable  thing  about  Araceba  is  that  it  is  never 
of  quite  the  same  shape  for  long  together.  Often  the 
changes  of  form  are  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible, 
like  the  movements  of  the  hour-hand  of  a  watch,  but  by 
examining  it  at  successive  intervals  the  alteration  becomes 
perfectly  obvious,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  it  will 
probably  have  altered  so  much  as  to  be  hardly  like  the 
same  thing. 

In  an  active  specimen  the  way  in  which  the  changes  of 
form  are  brought  about  is  easily  seen.  At  a  particular 
point  the  ectosarc  is  pushed  out  in  the  form  of  a  small 
pimple-like  elevation  {Fig.  i,  a,  left  side):  this  increases  in 
size,  still  consisting  of  ectosarc  only,  until  at  last  granules 
from  the  endosarc  stream  into  it,  and  the  projection  or 
pimdopod  (a,  c,  e,  psd")  conies  to  have  the  same  structure 
as  the  rest  of  the  Amceba.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  animal  does  not  alter  perceptibly  in  volume  during 
the  process,  every  pseudopod  thus  protruded  from  one  part 
of  the  body  necessitating  the  withdrawal  of  an  equal  volume 
for  some  other  part. 

This  peculiar  mode  of  movement  may  be  illustrated  by 
taking  an  iiregular  Imup  of  clay  or  putty  and  squeezing  it 
between  the  fingers.  As  it  is  compressed  in  one  direction 
it  will  elongate  in  another,  and  the  squeezing  process  may 
be  regulated  so  as  to  cause  the  protrusion  of  comparatively 
narrow  portions  from  the  solid  lump,  when  the  resemblance 
to  the  movements  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  will 
be  fairly  close.  Only  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai  in 
Amosba  there  is  no  external  compression,  the  "  squeezing  " 
being  done  by  the  animalcule  itself  ■ 
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I  The  occurrence  of  these  movements  is  alone  sufficient  to 
Ow  that  Amceba  is  an  orgamsm  or  living  thing,  and  no 
ere  mass  of  dead  matter. 

The  jelly-like  substance  of  which  Amceba  is  composed 
is  called  protoplafm.  It  is  shown  by  chemical  analysis ' 
to  consist  mainly  of  certain  substances  known  as  proteids, 
bodies  of  extreme  complexity  in  chemical  constitution,  llie 
most  familiar  example  of  which  is  white  of  egg  or  albumen. 
They  are  compotmdsof  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  sulphur,  the  five  elements  being  combined  in  the 
following  proportions : — 

I  Carbon  .     .  from  51  5  to  54-5 /(■/■  (V'/Z. 

Hydrogen   .      „      6-g  ,,     7^3    „ 
Oxygen        .      „     20-9  ,.  2^^    ■■      ■- 
Nitrogen      .       ,,     i5'2  .,   ly'o    ,, 
Sulphur       .      „       ©■3  „     20    ,,      ., 
Besides  proteids,  protoplastn  contains  small  proportions 
of  mineral  matters,  especially  phosphates  and  sulphates  of 
potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium.      It  also  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  which,  being  as  essentia!  a 
constituent  of  it  as  the  proteids  and  the  mineral  salts,  is 
called  water  of  organisation. 

Protoplasm  is  dissolved  by  prolonged  treatment  with  weak 
acids  or  alkalies.  Strong  alcohol  coagulates  it,  i.e.,  causes  it 
to  shrink  by  withdrawal  of  water  and  become  comparatively 
hard  and  opaque.  Coagulation  is  also  produced  by  raising 
the  temperature  to  about  40°  C. ;  the  reader  will  remember 
how  the  familiar  proteid  white  of  egg  is  coagulated  and 
rendered  hard  and  opaque  by  heat. 

lie  analyses  of  the  protoplasm  of  Amoeba  hnve  not  been 
!,  but  the  various  micro- chemical  tests  which  can  be  applied  to  it 
)0  doubt  Ihat  il  agrees  in  all  essential  respects  with  the  protoplasm 
^r  organisms,  the  composition  of  which  is  known  (see  p.  ^). 
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There  is  another  important  property  of  proteids  which  is 
tested  by  the  instrument  called  a  dialyser.  This  consists 
essentially  of  a  shallow  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  is  made 
of  bladder,  or  vegetable  parchment,  or  some  other  organic 
(animal  or  vegetable)  membrane.  If  a  solution  of  sugar  or 
of  salt  is  placed  in  a  dialyser  and  the  instrument  floated  in  a 
larger  vessel  of  distilled  water,  it  will  be  found  after  a  time 
that  some  of  the  sugar  or  salt  has  passed  from  the  dialyser 
into  the  outer  vessel  through  the  membrane.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  solution  of  white  of  egg  is  placed  in  the  dialyser 
no  such  transference  to  the  outer  vessel  will  take  place. 

The  dialyser  thus  allows  us  to  divide  substances  into 
two  classes :  crystalloids — so  called  because  most  of  them, 
like  salt  and  sugar,  are  capable  of  existing  in  the  form  of 
crystals — which,  in  the  state  of  solution,  will  diffuse  through 
an  organic  membrane ;  and  colloids  or  glue-like  substances 
which  will  not  diffuse.  Protoplasm,  like  the  proteids  of 
which  it  is  largely  composed,  is  a  colloid,  that  is,  is  non- 
diffusible.     It  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction. 

Another  character  of  proteids  is  their  instability,  A 
lump  of  salt  or  of  sugar,  a  piece  of  wood  or  of  chalk,  may 
be  preser\'ed  unaltered  for  any  length  of  time,  but  a  proteid 
if  left  to  itself  very  soon  begins  to  decompose ;  it  acquires 
an  offensive  odour,  and  breaks  up  into  simpler  and  simpler 
compounds,  the  most  important  of  which  are  water  (HoO), 
carbon  dioxide  or  carbotiic  acid  (COo),  ammonia  (NH3), 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (HoS).^  In  this  character  of 
instability  or  readiness  to  decompose  protoplasm  notoriously 
agrees  with  its  constituent  proteids ;  any  dead  organism  will, 

^  For  a  more  detailed  accoanl  of  the  phenomena  of  puirefaction  see 
Lesson  VIII.,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  above  statement  as  to 
the  instability  of  (dead)  proteids  lequires  qualification  ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  decompose  only  in  the  presence  of  living  Bacteria. 
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unless  special  means  are  taken  to  preserve  it,  unJergo  more 
or  less  speedy  decoinjwsition. 

Many  of  these  properties  of  protoplasm  can  hardly  be 
verifiwl  in  the  case  of  Amceba,  owing  to  its  minute  size  and 
the  difficulty  of  isolating  it  from  other  organisms  (water- 
weeds,  &c.)  with  which  it  is  always  associated;  but  there 
are  some  tests  which  can  be  readily  applied  to  it  while 
under  observation  beneath  the  microscope. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  micro  chemical  tests 
depends  upon  the  avidity  with  which  protoplasm  takes  up 
certain  colouring  matters.  If  a  drop  of  a  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline  solution  of  carmine  or  logwood,  or  of  some  aniline 
dye,  or  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  is  added  to  the  water  con- 
taining Amceba,  the  animalcule  is  killed,  and  at  the  same 
lime  becomes  more  or  less  deeply  stained. 

The  staining  is,  however,  not  uniform.  The  endosarc, 
owing  to  the  granules  it  contains,  appears  darker  than  the 
eclosarc,  and  there  is  usually  to  be  seen,  in  the  endosarc,  a 
rounded  spot  more  brightly  stained  than  the  rest.  This 
structure,  which  can  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  living  Amceba 
(Fig.  I,  c,  E,  and  g,  nu),  while  frequently  its  presence  is 
revealed  only  by  staining  (comp.  a  and  b),  is  called  the 
nucleus. 

But  when  viewed  under  a  sufficiently  high  power,  the 
nucleus  itself  is  seen  to  he  unequally  stained.  It  has  lately 
been  shown,  in  many  Amrebas,  to  be  a  globular  body,  en- 
closed in  a  very  delicate  membrane,  and  made  up  of  two 
constituents,  one  of  which  is  deeply  stained  by  colouring 
matters,  and  is  hence  called  ehromalin,  while,  the  other,  the 
nuekar  sap  or  ac/iromaiin,  takes  a  lighter  tint  (Fig,  1,  t). 
The  relative  arrangement  of  chromatin  and  sap  varies 
in  different  Aracebffi:  sometimes  there  are  granules  of 
^diromatin  in  an  achromatic  ground  substance  (k);   some- 
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times  the  chromatin  is  collected  towards  the  surface  or 
periphery  of  the  nucleus ;  sometimes,  again,  it  becomes 
aggregated  in  the  centre  (g,  h).  In  the  latter  case  the 
nucleus  is  seen  to  have  a  deeply-stained  central  portion, 
which  is  then  distinguished  as  the  nucleolus. 

When  it  is  said  that  Amoebae  sometimes  have  one  kind  of 
nucleus  and  sometimes  another,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  same  animalcule  varies  in  this  respect.  What  is  meant 
is  that  there  are  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water  many 
kinds  or  species  of  Amoeba  which  are  distinguished  from  one 
another,  amongst  other  things,  by  the  character  of  their 
nuclei,  just  as  the  various  species  of  Felis — the  cat,  lion, 
tiger,  lynx,  &c. — are  distinguished  from  one  another,  amongst 
other  things,  by  the  colour  and  markings  of  their  fur. 
According  to  the  method  of  bino7tiial  nomenclature  intro- 
duced into  biology  by  Linnaeus,  the  same  generic  name 
is  applied  to  all  such  closely  allied  species,  while  each  is 
specially  distinguished  by  a  second  or  specific  name  of  its 
own.  Thus  under  the  genus  Amoeba  are  included  Amoeba 
proteus  (Fig.  i,  c,  E,  and  f),  with  long  lobed  pseudopods  and 
a  nucleus  containing  evenly-disposed  granules  of  chromatin; 
A.  guar  fa  (a  and  b),  with  short  pseudopods  and  numerous 
nuclei ;  A.  verrucosa  (g  and  h)  with  crumpled  or  folded 
surface,  no  well-marked  pseudopods,  and  a  nucleus  with  a 
central  aggregation  of  chromatin,  or  nucleolus;  and  many 
others. 

Besides  the  nucleus,  there  is  another  structure  frequently 
visible  in  the  living  Amoeba.  This  is  a  clear,  rounded  space 
in  the  ectosarc  (c,  e,  and  g,  c.  vac),  which  periodically  dis- 
appears with  a  sudden  contraction  and  then  slowly  reappears, 
its  movements  reminding  one  of  the  beating  of  a  minute 
colourless  heart.  It  is  called  the  contractile  vacuole,  and 
consists  of  a  cavity  in  the  ectosarc  containing  a  watery  fluid. 
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Occasionally  Aincebs— or  more  strictly  Amceba-like 
pnisms— are  met  with  which  have  neither  nucleus  ^  nor 
contractile  vacuole,  and  are  therefore  placed  in  the  separate 
genus  Protamalia  (Fig.  z).  They  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  simplest  of  living  things. 

%  f  f  2^ 

^  ABC         ^^D  'i^Px 


— PrDlaiiia-ba  primUiva ,  A,  B,  the  same  spedmcn  drawn  at 
;rvals  of  lime,  Khowing  changes  of  form. 
E.  Three  stages  in  the  process  of  binary  fission,    (After  Haeckel.) 

The  preceding  paragraphs  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  Amceba  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm  produced  into  tempo- 
rary processes  or  pseudopods,  divisible  into  eclosarc  and 
endosarc,  and  containing  a  nucleus  and  a  contractile  vacuole : 
that  the  nucleus  consists  of  two  substances,  chromatin  and 
nuclear  sap,  enclosed  in  a  distinct  membrane :  and  that  the 
contractile  vacuole  is  a  mere  cavity  in  the  protoplasm  con- 
taining fluid.  All  these  facts  come  under  the  head  of 
Morphology^  the  division  of  biology  which  treats  of  form 
and  structure  :  we  must  now  study  the  Physiology  of  our 
animalcule— that  is,  consider  the  actions  or  functions  it  is 
capable  of  performing. 

First  of  all,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  moves,  the  move- 
ment consisting  in  the  slow  protrusion  and  withdrawal  of 
pseudopods.      This  may  be  expressed  generally  by  saying 

'  Judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  Infusoria  il  seems  very  probable 
Ihal  such  apparently  non -nucleate  forms  as  rrnlamuiba  conlnin  throiiia' 
tin  diffused  in  the  form  of  minnle  granules  througboul  ihrir  substance 
(see  end  of  Lesson  X.,  p.  izo),  or  that  Ihey  are  forms  which  have  lost 
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that  Amceba  is  cantraelik,  or  tliat  it  exhibits  contractility. 
liiit  here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  contraction  does 
not  mean  the  same  thing  in  biology  as  in  physics.  When 
it  is  said  that  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron  contracts  on  cooling, 
what  is  meant  is  that  there  is  an  actual  reduction  in 
volume,  the  bar  becoming  smaller  in  all  dimensions.  But 
when  it  is  said  that  an  Amceba  contracts,  what  is  meant  is 
that  it  diminishes  in  one  dimension  while  increasing  in 
another,  no  perceptible  alteration  in  volume  taking  place; 
each  lime  a  pseudopod  is  protruded  an  equivalent  volume 
of  protoplasm  is  withdrawn  from  some  other  part  of  the 
body. 

^Ve  may  say  then  that  contractility  is  a  function  of  the 
protoplasm  of  Amceba — that  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  actions 
which  the  protoplasm  is  capable  of  performing. 

A  contraction  may  arise  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways.  In 
most  cases  the  movements  of  an  Amceba  take  place  without 
any  obvious  external  cause ;  they  are  what  would  be  called 
in  the  higher  animals  voluntary  movements — movements 
dictated  by  the  will  and  not  nectssarily  in  response  to  any 
external  stimulus.  Such  movements  are  called  spontaneous 
or  automatic.  On  the  other  hand,  movements  may  be  in- 
duced in  Amoeba  by  external  stimuli,  by  a  sudden  shock, 
or  by  coming  into  contact  with  an  object  suitable  for  food  : 
such  movements  are  the  result  of  irritability  of  the  proto- 
plasm, which  is  thus  both  automatic  and  irritable — that  is, 
its  contractility  may  be  set  in  action  either  by  internal  or  by 
external  stimuli. 

Under  certain  circumstances  an  Amceba  temporarily  loses 
its  power  of  movement,  draws  in  its  pseudopods,  and 
becomes  a  globular  mass  around  which  is  formed  a  thick, 
shell-like  coat,  called  the  cyst  or  cell-wall  (Fig.  i,  d,  cy). 
The  composition  of  this  is  not  known  ;  it  is  certainly  not 
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pTotoplasniic,  and  very  probably  corisisis  of  some  nitrogenous 
substance  allied  in  composition  to  born  and  to  ibe  chilin 
wbich  forms  ibe  external  sbell  of  Crustacea,  insects,  &c. 
After  remaining  in  this  encysted  condition  for  a  time,  the 
Amceba  escapes  by  the  rupture  of  its  cell-wall,  and  resumes 
active  life. 

Very  often  an  Amceba  in  the  course  of  its  wanderings 
conies  in  contact  with  a  still  smaller  organism,  such  as  a 
diatom  (see  Lesson  XIV,,  Fig.  35)  or  a  small  infusor  (see 
Lessons  X.— XIL).  When  this  happens  the  Amceba  may 
be  seen  to  extend  itself  round  the  lesser  organism  until  the 
latter  becomes  sunk  in  its  protoplasm  in  much  the  same  way 
as  a  marble  might  be  pressed  into  a  lump  of  clay  (Fig.  I, 
c,  a).  The  diatom  or  other  organism  becomes  in  this  way 
completely  enclosed  in  a  cavity  or  food-vaatok  (f.  vac), 
which  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of  water  necessarily  in- 
cluded with  the  prey.  The  latter  is  taken  in  by  the  Amaba 
as  food :  so  that  another  function  performed  by  tlie  animal- 
cule is  the  reception  of  food,  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
tiulrition  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  reception  of  food  takes 
place  in  a  particular  way,  viz,  by  tngeUion — i.e.  it  is  enclosed 
raw  and  entire  in  the  living  protoplasm.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  Amteba  usually  ingests  at  its  hinder  end — thai  is,  the 
end  directed  backwards  in  progression. 

Having  thus  ingested  its  prey,  the  Amceba  continues  its 
course,  when,  if  carefully  watched,  the  swallowed  organism 
will  be  seen  to  undergo  certain  changes.  Its  protoplasm 
is  slowly  dissolved;  if  it  contains  chlorophyll — the  green 
colouring  matter  of  plants^this  is  gradually  turned  to  brown  ; 
and  finally  nothing  is  left  but  the  case  or  cell-wall  in  which 
many  minute  organisms,  such  as  diatoms,  are  enclosed. 
Finally,  the  Amceba,  as  it  creeps  slowly  on,  leaves  this  empty 
jell-wall  behind,  and  thus  gels  rid  of  what  it  has  no  further 
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use  for.  It  is  thus  able  to  ingest  living  organisms  as  food ; 
to  dissolve  or  digest  their  protoplasm ;  and  to  egest  or  get 
rid  of  any  insoluble  matcdals  they  may  contain.  Note 
that  all  this  is  done  without  either  ingestive  aperture  (mouth), 
digestive  cavity  (stomach),  or  egestive  aperture  (anus) ;  the 
food  is  simply  taken  in  by  the  flowing  round  it  of  protoplasm, 
digested  as  it  lies  enclosed  in  the  protoplasm,  and  got  rid  of 
by  the  Amoeba  flowing  away  from  it. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  prey  is 
dissolved  or  digested  :  we  must  now  consider  more  particu- 
larly what  this  means. 

The  stomachs  of  the  higher  animals — ourselves,  for 
instance — produce  in  their  interior  a  fluid  called  gastric 
juice.  When  this  fluid  is  brought  into  contact  with  albumen 
or  any  other  proteid  a  remarkable  change  takes  place.  The 
proteid  is  dissolved  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  diffusible, 
so  as  to  be  capable,  like  a  solution  of  salt  or  sugar,  of  passing 
through  an  organic  membrane  (see  p.  6).  The  diffusible 
proteids  thus  formed  by  the  action  of  gastric  juice  upon 
ordinary  proteids  are  called  peptones :  the  transformation  is 
effected  through  the  agency  of  a  constituent  of  the  gastric 
juice  called  pepsin. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  protoplasm  of  Amoeba 
is  able  to  convert  that  of  its  prey  into  a  soluble  and  diffusible 
form  by  the  agency  of  some  substance  analogous  to  pepsin, 
and  that  the  dissolved  matters  diffuse  through  the  body  of 
the  Amoeba  until  the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  soaked  through 
and  through  with  them.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Amoeba  may  be  compared  to  a  sponge  which  is  allowed  to 
absorb  water,  the  sponge  itself  representing  the  living  proto- 
plasm, the  water  the  solution  of  proteids  which  permeates  it. 
It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  proteids  are  the  only 
class  of  food  which  Amoeba  can  make  use  of :  it  is  unable  to 
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digest  either  starch  or  fat— two  very  important  ( 
of  the  food  of  the  higher  animals.  Mineral  matters  must, 
however,  be  taken  with  the  food  in  the  form  of  a  weak 
watery  solution,  since  the  water  in  which  the  animalcule 
lives  is  never  absolutely  pure. 

The  Amceba  being  thus  permeated,  as  it  were,  with  a 
nutrient  solution,  a  very  important  process  takes  place.  The 
elements  of  the  solution,  hitherto  arranged  in  the  form  of 
peptones,  mineral  salts,  and  water,  become  rearranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  new  particles  of  living  protoplasm, 
whicli  are  deposited  among  the  pre-existing  particles.  In  a 
word,  the  food  is  assimilated  or  converted  into  the  actual 
li^-ing  substance  of  the  Ami*ba, 

One  effect  of  this  formation  of  new  protoplasm  is  obvious : 
if  nothing  hapjjens  to  counteract  it,  the  Amceba  must  grtyiv, 
the  increase  in  size  being  brought  about  in  much  the  same 
way  as  that  of  a  heap  of  stones  would  be  by  continually 
thrusting  new  pebbles  into  the  interior  of  the  heap.  This 
mode  of  growth— by  the  interposition  of  new  particles  among 
old  ones — is  called  growth  by  intussusception,  and  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  growth  of  protoplasm.  It  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  it,  becau&c  there  is  another  mode  of  growth 
which  is  characteristic  of  minerals  and  occurs  also  in  some 
organized  structures.  A  crystal  of  alum,  for  instance, 
suspended  in  a  strong  solution  of  the  same  substance,  grows  ; 
but  the  increase  is  due  to  the  deposition  of  successive  layers 
on  the  surface  of  the  original  cryst.-d,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  a  candle  might  be  made  to  grow  by  repeatedly  dipping  it 
into  melted  grease.  This  can  be  proved  by  colouring  the 
crystal  with  logwood  or  some  other  dye  before  suspending 
it,  when  a  gradually-increasing  colourless  layer  will  be 
deposited  round  the  coloured  crystal :  if  growth  took  place 
by   intussusception  we  should    have  a  gradual   weakening 
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of  the  tint  as  the  crystal  increased  in  size.  This  mode  of 
growth — by  the  deposition  of  successive  layers — is  called 
growth  by  accretion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cyst  of  Amoeba  referred  to  above 
(p.  ii)  grows  by  accretion.  Judging  from  the  analogy  of 
other  organisms  it  would  seem  that,  after  rounding  itself  off, 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  of  protoplasm  undergoes  a  chemi- 
cal change  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  thin  superficial 
layer  of  non -protoplasmic  substance.  The  process  is  re- 
peated, new  layers  being  continually  deposited  within  the 
old  ones  until  the  cell-wall  attains  its  full  thickness.  The 
cyst  is  therefore  a  substance  separated  or  secreted  from  the 
protoplasm ;  it  is  the  first  instance  we  have  met  with  of  a 
product  of  secretion. 

From  the  fact  that  Amoeba  rarely  attains  a  greater  dia- 
meter than  \  mm.,  it  follows  that  something  must  happen  to 
counteract  the  constant  tendency  to  grow,  which  is  one  of 
the  results  of  assimilation.  We  all  know  what  hapi^ens  in 
our  own  case:  if  we  take  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  — 
walk  ten  miles  or  lift  a  series  of  heavy  weights — we  undergo 
a  loss  of  substance  manifested  by  a  diminution  in  weight 
and  by  the  sensation  of  hunger.  Our  bodies  have  done  a 
certain  amount  of  work,  and  have  undergone  a  proportional 
amount  of  waste,  just  as  a  fire  every  time  it  blazes  up 
consumes  a  certain  weight  of  coal. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  happens  on  a  small  scale  with 
Amoeba.  Every  time  it  thrusts  out  or  withdraws  a  pseudo* 
pod,  every  time  it  contracts  its  vacuole,  it  does  a  certain 
amount  of  work — moves  a  definite  weight  of  protoplasm 
through  a  given  space.  And  every  movement,  however  slight, 
is  accompanied  by  a  proportional  waste  of  substance,  a  cer- 
tain fraction  of  the  protoplasm  becoming  oxidized,  or  in  other 
words  undergoing  a  process  of  low  temperature  combustion. 
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KiTien  we  say  that  any  combustible  body  is  burnt  what  we 
ally  mean  is  that  it  has  combined  with  oxygen,  forming 
certain  products  of  combustion  due  to  the  chemical  union 
of  the  oxygen  with  Ihe  substance  burnt.  For  instance,  when 
carbon  is  burnt  the  product  of  combustion  is  carbon  dioxide 
or  carbonic  acid  (C  +  0^=COj);  when  hydrogen  is  burnt, 
water  (Ha  +  O  =  H^0j.  The  products  of  the  slow  com- 
bustion which  our  own  bodies  are  constantly  undergoing 
are  these  same  two  bodies — carbon  dioxide  given  off  mainly 
in  the  air  breathed  out,  and  water  given  off  mainly  in  the 
form  of  perspiraliun  and  urine — together  with  two  cojn- 
]>ounds  containing  nitrogen,  urea  (CH^N.pO)  and  uric  acid 
(CjHjNjOJ,  both  occurring  mainly  in  the  urine.  In  some 
animals  urea  and  uric  acid  are  replaced  by  other  compounds 
such  as  guanin  (Cr.H^NjO),  but  it  may  be  taken  as  proved 
that  in  all  living  things  the  products  of  combustion  are 
carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  some  nitrogenous  substance  of 
simpler  constitution  than  proteids,  and  allied  to  the  three 
just  mentioned. 

With  this  breaking  down  of  proteids  the  vital  activities  of 
all  organisms  are  invariably  connected.  Just  as  useful 
mechanical  work  may  be  done  by  the  fall  of  a  weight  from 
a  given  height  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  so  the  work  done 
by  the  organism  is  a  result  of  its  complex  proteids  falling, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  level  of  simpler  substances.  In  both 
instances  potential  energy  or  energy  of  position  is  converted 
into  kinetic  or  actual  energy. 

In  the  particular  case  under  consideration  we  have  to  rely 
upon  analogy  and  not  upon  direct  experiment.  We  may, 
however,  be  quite  sure  that  the  products  of  combustion 
or  waste  matters  of  Amceba  include  carbon  dioxide,  water, 
and  some  comparatively  simple  (as  compared  with  proteids) 

mpound  of  nitrogen. 
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These  waste  matters  or  excretory  products  are  given  off 
partly  from  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  but  partly,  it 
would  seem,  through  the  agency  of  the  contractile  vacuole. 
It  appears  that  the  water  taken  in  with  the  food,  together  in 
all  probability  with  some  of  that  formed  by  oxidation  of 
the  protoplasm,  makes  its  way  to  the  vacuole,  and  is  ex- 
pelled by  its  contraction.  We  have  here  another  function, 
performed  by  Amoeba,  that  of  excretion^  or  the  getting  rid 
of  waste  matters. 

In  this  connection  the  reader  must  be  warned  against  a 
possible  misunderstanding  arising  from  the  fact  that .  the 
word  excretion  is  often  used  in  two  senses.  We  often  hear, 
for  instance,  of  solid  and  liquid  "excreta."  In  Amoeba 
the  solid  excreta,  or  more  correctly  fmces^  consist  of  such 
things  as  the  indigestible  cell-walls,  starch  grains,  &c.,  of  the 
organisms  upon  which  it  feeds ;  but  the  rejection  of  these 
is  no  more  a  process  of  excretion  than  the  spitting  out  of 
a  cherry-stone,  since  they  are  simply  parts  of  the  food 
which  have  never  been  assimilated — never  formed  part  and 
parcel  of  the  organism.  True  excreta,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  invariably  products  of  the  waste  or  decomposition  of 
protoplasm.^ 

The  statement  just  made  that  the  protoplasm  of  Amoeba 
constantly  undergoes  oxidation  presupposes  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  oxygen.  The  water  in  which  the  animalcule  lives 
invariably  contains  that  gas  in  solution  :  on  the  other  hand, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  protoplasm  is  continually  forming 
carbon  dioxide.  Now  when  two  gases  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  porous  partition,  an  interchange  takes  place 
between  them,  each  diffusing  into  the  space  occupied  by  the 

^  In  the  higher  animals  the  distinction  between  excreta  and  faeces  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  always  contain  true  excretory 
products  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the  intestine  and  its  glands. 
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Other.  The  same  process  of  gaseous  diffusion  is  continually 
going  on  between  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  interior  of 
Aniceba  and  the  oxygen  in  the  surrounding  water,  the  proto- 
plasm acting  as  the  porous  partition.  In  this  way  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  got  rid  of,  and  at  the  same  time  a  supply  of 
oxjgen  is  obtained  for  further  combustion. 

The  taking  in  of  oxygen  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  feeding  process,  the  food  bting  gaseous  instead  of  solid 
or  liijuid,  just  as  we  might  speak  of  "  feeding  "  a  (ire  both 
with  coals  and  with  air.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
giving  out  of  carbon  dioxide  is  a  process  of  excreiion.  It 
is,  however,  usual  and  convenient  to  speak  of  this  process 
of  exchange  of  gases  as  respiration  or  breathing,  which  is 
therefore  another  function  [jerfomied  by  the  protoplasm  of 
Amceba. 

The  oxidation  of  protoplasm  in  the  body  of  an  organism, 
like  the  combustion  of  wood  or  coal  in  a  fire,  is  accompanied 
by  an  evolution  of  heat.  That  this  occurs  in  Amceba  can- 
not be  doubted,  although  it  has  never  been  proved.  The 
heat  thus  generated  is,  however,  constantly  being  lost  to  the 
surrounding  water,  so  that  the  temperature  of  Amceba,  if  we 
could  but  measure  it,  would  probably  be  found,  like  that  of 
a  frog  or  a  fish,  to  be  very  little  if  at  all  above  that  of  the 
medium  in  which  it  lives. 

We  thus  see  that  a  very  elaborate  series  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses is  constantly  going  on  in  the  interior  of  Amceba. 
These  processes  are  divisible  into  two  sets  ;  those  which 
begin  with  the  digestion  of  food  and  end  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  living  protoplasm,  and  those  which  have  to  do  with 
the  destruction  of  protoplasm  and  end  with  excretion. 

The  whole  series  of  processes  are  spoken  of  collectively 
as  metaliii/isiii.  We  have,  first  of  all,  digested  food  diffused 
through  the   protoplasm  and   finally  converted   into  fresh 
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living  protoplasm  :  this  is  the  process  of  constructive  meta- 
bolisin  or  a7iabolism.  Next  we  have  the  protoplasm,  gradually 
breaking  down  and  undergoing  conversion  into  excretory 
products :  this  is  the  process  of  destructive  metabolism  or 
katabolism.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  are  pro- 
cesses of  extreme  complexity :  it  seems  probable  that 
after  the  food  is  once  dissolved  there  ensues  the  successive 
formation  of ,  numerous  bodies  of  gradually  increasing 
complexity  {anabolic  mesostates  or  anastates\  culminating 
in  protoplasm ;  and  that  the  protoplasm,  when  once  formed, 
is  decomposed  into  a  series  of  substances  of  gradually 
diminishing  complexity  (katabolic  mesostates  or  katastates\ 
the  end  of  the  series  being  formed  by  the  comparatively 
simple  products  of  excretion.  The  granules  in  the  endosarc 
are  probably  to  be  looked  upon  as  various  mesostates 
imbedded  in  the  protoplasm  proper. 

Living  protoplasm  is  thus  the  most  unstable  of  substances ; 
it  is  never  precisely  the  same  thing  for  two  consecutive 
seconds :  it  "  decomposes  but  to  recompose,"  and  recom- 
poses  but  to  decompose ;  its  existence,  like  that  of  a  water- 
fall or  a  fountain,  depends  upon  the  constant  flow  of  matter 
into  it  and  away  from  it. 

ft  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  if  the  income  of 
an  Amoeba,  /  (?.,  the  total  weight  of  substances  taken  in  (food 
plus  oxygen  plus  water)  is  greater  than  its  expenditure  or 
the  total  weight  of  substances  given  out  (faeces  plus  excreta 
proper //2^j"  carbon  dioxide)  the  animalcule  will  grow  :  if  less 
it  will  dwindle  away :  if  the  two  are  equal  it  will  remain  of 
the  same  weight  or  in  a  state  of  physiological  equilibrium. 

We  see  then  that  the  fundamental  condition  of  existence 
of  the  individual  Amoeba  is  that  it  should  be  able  to  form 
new  protoplasm  out  of  the  food  supplied  to  it.     But  some- 
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tiling  more  than  this  is  necessary.  Atncebte  are  subject  to 
all  sorts  of  casualties ;  they  may  be  eaten  by  other  organ- 
isms or  the  pool  in  which  they  live  may  be  dried  up  ;  in  one 
way  or  another  they  are  constantly  coming  to  an  end. 
From  which  it  follows  that  if  the  race  of  Amcebje  is  to  be 
preserved  there  must  be  some  provision  by  which  the 
individuals  composing  it  are  enabled  lo  produce  new  in- 
dividuals. In  other  words  Amicba  must,  in  addition  to  its 
other  functions,  perform  that  of  reproduction. 

An  Amceba  reproduces  itself  in  a  very  simple  way.  The 
nucleus  first  divides  into  two  ;  then  ihe  whole  organism 
elongates,  the  two  nuclei  at  the  same  lime  travelling  away 
from  one  another  :  next  a  furrow  appears  across  the  middle 
of  the  drawn-out  body  between  the  nuclei  (Fig.  i,  i ;  fig.  z, 
c,  d)  :  the  furrow  deepens  until  finally  the  animalcule  sepa- 
rates into  two  separate  AnicebEe  (Fig.  2,  e),  which  hence- 
forward lead  an  independent  existence. 

This,  the  simplest  method  of  reproduction  known,  is 
called  simple  or  binary  Jissimi.  Notice  how  strikingly  dif- 
ferent it  is  from  the  mode  of  multiplication  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  higher  animals.  A  fowl,  for  instance, 
multiplies  by  laying  eggs  at  certain  intervals,  in  each  of 
which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  after  a  definite 
lapse  of  time,  a  chick  is  developed ;  moreover,  the  parent 
bird,  afier  continuing  to  produce  eggs  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  dies.  An  Amceba,  on  the  other  hand,  sim])ly  divides 
into  two  Amcebse,  each  exactly  hke  itself,  and  in  doing 
so  ceases  to  exist  as  a  distinct  individual.  Instead  of  the 
successive  production  of  offspring  from  an  ultimately  dying 
parent,  we  have  the  simultaneous  production  of  offspring 
by  the  division  of  the  parent,  which  does  not  die,  but 
becomes  simply  merged  m  its  progeny.  There  can  be  no 
better  instance  of  the  fact  that  reproduction  is  discontinuous 
growth. 
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From  this  it  scenes  that  an  Amoeba»  unless  suffering 
a  \iolent  death,  is  practically  immortal,  since  it  divides  into 
two  completely  orijanised  individuals,  each  of  which  b^ns 
litV  with  half  of  the  entire  lK>dy  of  its  ]>arent,  there  being 
therefore  nothing  left  of  the  latter  to  die.  It  would  appear, 
however,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  Infusoria  (see 
Lesson  X.)  that  such  organisms  as  Amoeba  cannot  go  on 
multiplying  indefmitely  by  simple  tlssion,  and  that  occasion- 
ally two  individuals  come  into  contact  and  undergo  complete 
fusion.  A  rcv//.v;;,///cv/  of  this  kind  has  been  obser\'ed  in 
Anuvlu,  but  has  l>een  more  thoroughly  studied  in  other 
forms  \see  Lessons  111.  and  X.).  Whether  it  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  continued  existence  in  our  animalcule  or  not, 
it  appears  certain  that  **  death  has  no  place  as  a  natural 
recurrent  phenomenon  **  in  that  organism. 

Anuvlu  may  also  be  propagated  artificially.  If  a  speci- 
men is  cut  into  p'^ves  each  fragment  is  cajxible  of  develop- 
ing into  a  complete  animalcule  pn.>vided  it  contains  a 
j-onion  of  niu  lear  matter,  but  not  otherwise.  From  this  it 
is  obvious  that  the  nucleus  exens  an  intluence  of  the  utmost 
•aiivriance  over  the  vital  pr^xx^sscs  of  the  organism. 

If  an  Anuvlu  dvx^s  hapivn  to  be  killed  and  to  escape 
being  e.i:cn  it  wiil  undergo  gradual  decomix»sition,  becoming 
cv^nvertv.i  iu:o  various  simple  substances  of  which  carbon 
dioxide,  water,  and  ammonia  are  the  chief.     ^See  p.  91.) 

Jr.  ooncIusio:\  a  few  facts  may  Ix*  mentioned  as  to  the 
ccr.iitier.s  of  life  of  Anuvlw  the  circumstances  under 
whi^h  it  wii;  h\e  or  die,  ::ouri<h  or  otherwise. 

in  th;.>  :':rK  riace.  it  wi/.  .ixe  only  within  cenain  limits  of 
:- :v-:<"-:u-.  In  tr.ooerate.y  w,i:ui  weather  the  temperature 
->  which  ::  :>  exix^sed  ir.ay  Iv  taken  .\s  about  i^'  C-  If 
^r-Lvi--^  0  j::::uv:  lx\o:vl  this  jx^u.:  the  u:ovemcr^  at  first 
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show  an  increased  activity,  then  become  more  and  more 
sluggish,  and  at  about  30° — 35°  C.  cease  altogether,  re- 
commencing, however,  when  the  temperature  is  lowered. 
If  the  heating  is  continued  up  to  about  40"  C.  the  animal- 
cule is  killed  by  the  coagulation  of  its  protoplasm  {see  p.  5) : 
it  is  then  said  to  suffer  heatrigor  or  death  stiffening  pro- 
duced by  heat.  Similarly  when  it  is  cooled  below  the 
ordinary  temperature  the  movements  become  slower  and 
slower,  and  at  the  freezing  point  (o"  C.)  cease  entirely. 
But  freezing,  unlike  over-heating,  does  not  kill  the  pro- 
toplasm, but  only  renders  it  temporarily  inert ;  on  thawing, 
the  movements  recommence.  We  may  therefore  distinguish 
an  optimum  temjie  a      h    h   1  1  rried 

on  with  the  gr  y       "  d  »  n       m  tem- 

peratures abo  dbl       tthh        p  lyhy      ase ; 

and  an  ultra  n  pe  a     h   h  d     h      sues. 

There  is  no  d  fi         ul    an         u  pe  k        n  in 

the  case  of  Amttb 

The  quantity  of  water  present  in  the  protoplasm — as  water 
of  organization  (see  p.  s)— is  another  matter  of  importance. 
The  water  in  which  Amoeba  lives  always  contains  a  certain 
percentage  of  salts  in  solution,  and  the  protoplasm  is 
affected  by  any  alteration  in  the  density  of  the  surrounding 
medium ;  for  instance,  by  replacing  it  by  distilled  water  and 
so  reducing  the  density,  or  by  adding  salt  and  so  increasing 
it.  The  addition  of  common  salt  (sodium  chloride)  to  the 
amount  of  two  per  cent,  causes  Amceba  to  withdraw  its 
pseudopods  and  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  shrinkage  :  it 
is  then  said  to  pass  into  a  condition  of  dry-rigor.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  restored  to  its  normal  con- 
dition by  adding  a  sufficient  proportion  of  water  to  bring 
back  the  fluid  to  its  original  density. 
_!□  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  dele- 
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tcrious  effects  of  an  excess  of  salt  are  produced  only  when 
the  salt  is  added  suddenly.  By  the  very  gradual  addition  of 
sodium  chloride  Amoebae  have  been  brought  to  live  in  a  four 
per  cent,  solution,  i.e.,  one  twice  as  strong  as  would,  if  added 
suddenly,  produce  dry-rigor. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  on  the  subject  of  respira- 
tion {\\  17)  it  follows  that  free  oxygen  is  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  Amoeba.  Light,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to 
be  unnecessary,  amoeboid  movements  having  been  shown  to 
go  on  actively  in  darkness. 


H-eSEATOCOCCUS 

'he  rain-waler  which  collects  in  |)uddlcs,  oiwn  giiUers, 
&c.,  is  frequently  found  to  have  a  green  or  red  colour. 
The  colour  is  due  to  (he  presence  of  various  organisms 
■plants  or  animals — one  of  the  commonest  of  which  is 
;led  H^matococms  (or   as  it  is  sometimes  called  Proto- 

or  Spiiasrella)  pluvialis. 

Like  Amceba,  Haematococcus  is  so  small  as  lo  require  a 

high  power  for  its  examination.     Magnified  three  or  four 

hundred  diameters  it  has  the  appearance  (Fig.  3,  a)  of  an 

ovoidal  body,  somewhat  pointed  at  one  end,  and  of  a  briglit 

colour,  more  or  less  flecked  with  equally  bright  red. 

Like  Amreha,  moreover,  it  is  in  constant  movement,  but 

le  character  of  the  movement  is  very  different  in  the  two 

An  active    Htematococcus  is  seen  to  swim   about 

le  field   of  the  microscope  in  all   directions   and  with 

isiderabie  apparent  rapidity.     We  say  apparent  ra]iidity 

use  the  rate  of  progression  is  magnified  to  the  same 

rit  as  the  organism  itself,  and  what   appears  a  racing 

:ed  under  the  microscope  is  actually  a  very  slow  crawl 

when    divided    by    300.       It    has    been    found    that   such 

organisms  as  Hcematococcus  travel  at  the  rate  of  one  foot 

in  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour;  or,  to  express 
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tlie  fact  in  auotherand  fairer  way,  that  they  travel  adistance 
equal  lo  two  and  a  half  times  their  own  diameter  in  one 
second.     In  swimming  the   pointed  end  is  nlw-ijs  direUud 


Fig.  3-— a.  ILrmaloimais ph<vialii,mo\,i\e-p'hast.  Li ving spccii^ 
showing  protoplasm  with  chrgmatophoreB  [fkr)  and  pyrenoidfi  (^ 
cell-wall  fc.  w)  conneded  to  cell-body  by  protoplasmic  filamenla, 
flagells  (j?.)-     The  scale  lo  the  left  applies  lo  Figs.  A— n. 

B.  nesting  stage  of  ihc  same,  showing  nucleus  (no)  with  n 
(bu'),  and  tliick  cell-wnll  {c.w)  in  contact  with  protoplasm.  ^_g 

c.  The  same,  showing  division  of  the  cell-body  in  the  resting  ^^ 
into  four  daughter-cells.  ^[. 

».  The  same,  showing  the  development  of  Hagclla  and  detached         -jug 
wall  l)y  the  daughter-cells  before  their  liberation  from  Ihe  enc'*-"^*       _ 
inulheF-cetl-wnll. 

E.  HimatBcoccus   lacinlris,    showing   nucleus    (»k),    single 
pyrenoid  {pyi),  and  contractile  vacuole  (c.  pa.)- 

~.  Diagram  illustraling  the  niovemenl  of  a  flapelinm  :  ah,  its  ^      iS 


r",  diiTere 


icd  liy  its  apex,     (f.,  atler  Baischl*" 


forwards  and  the  fonvard  movement  is  accompanied  by  a 
rotation  of  the  organism  upon  its  longer  axis. 

Careful  watching  shows  that  the  outline  of  a  swimming 
Hsenialococcus  does  not  change,  so  that  there  is  evidently 
no  jirotrusion  of  pseudapods,  and  at  first  the  cause  of 
the  movement  appears  ratlier  mysterious.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  ihe  little  creature  is  sure  to  come  to  rest,  and  there 
can  then  be  seen  projecting  from  the  pointed  end  two  exces- 
sively delicate  colourless  threads  (I'ig-  3,  a,  fl\  each  about 
half  as  long  again  as  the  animalcule  itstlf  these  tre  calkd 
Jlt^e/lt  or  somttmits  tiln'*  In  a  H-ematococi-us  «hich 
his  come  to  rest  these  can  often  be  seen  gcntl)  wavmg 
from  side  to  side  when  this  slow  movement  is  exchanged 
for  a  ripid  one  the  whole  organism  is  propLlkd  through 
thL  water  the  fltgella  acting  like  a  pair  of  extremely  fine 
and  Jltxible  fins  or  [addles  Thus  tht  nioxement  of 
H-ematococcus  is  not  ammhoii  te  jrodutcd  by  the  1  ro 
trusion  and  withdrawal  of  pseudopods  but  is.  uliar}  le 
due  to  the  rapid  vibration  of  cilia  or  flagdla 

T!ie  flagelH  are  still  more  clearly  seen  by  adding  a  drop 
of  iodine  solution  to  tht  witer  this  immediately  kills  ind 
•stains  the  orginism  and  the  flajjella  are  seen  to  tike  on  a 
distinct  jcllow  tint  Bj  this  and  other  tests  it  is  shown  that 
Haeniatococcus  1  ke  \mu.bT  consists  of  protopHsm  and 
thit  the  fiat,elh  are  simply  filamtntous  processes  of  the 
protoplasm , 

I  was  mentioned  above  that  in  swimming  the  (Minted  end 
lie  word  ciliuin  a  sometimes  ii«e<l  as  a  geneial  leim  lo  include 
elicatc  vtbratiJe  process  of  protoplasm  ;  often,  however,  it  is  U9ed 
&i  a  rcsliicted  sense  for  a  rhythmically  viln^ling  thread,  of  which  each 
cell  bears  a  considerable  number  (see  Fig.  8,  e,  and  Fig.  21) ;  a  flitgel- 
laai  is  a  cilium  having  a  whip-lash-like  movement,  each  cell  bearing 
a  limited  number— one  or  iwu,  or  occasionally  as  many  as  four. 
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with  the  flagella  goes  first ;  this  may  therefore  be  distin- 
guished as  the  anterior  extremity,  the  opposite  or  blunt 
end  being  posterior.  So  that  as  compared  with  Amoeba, 
Haematococcus  exhibits  a  differentiation  of  structure:  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  end  can  be  distinguished,  and  a 
part  of  the  protoplasm  is  differentiated  or  set  apart  as 
flagella. 

The  green  colour  of  the  body  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  special  pigment  called  chlorophyll^  the  substance  to  which 
the  colour  of  leaves  is  due.  That  this  is  something  quite 
distinct  from  the  protoplasm  may  be  seen  by  treatment  with 
alcohol,  which  simply  kills  and  coagulates  the  protoplasm, 
but  completely  dissolves  out  the  chlorophyll,  producing  a 
clear  green  solution.  The  solution,  although  green  by  trans- 
mitted light,  is  red  under  a  strong  reflected  light,  and  is 
hence  fluorescent :  when  examined  through  the  spectro- 
scope it  has  the  effect  of  absorbing  the  whole  of  the  blue 
and  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  as.  well  as  a  part  of  the  red. 
The  red  colour  which  occurs  in  so  many  individuals,  some- 
times entirely  replacing  the  green,  is  due  to  a  colouring 
matter  closely  allied  in  its  properties  to  chlorophyll  and 
called  hcematochrome. 

At  first  sight  the  chlorophyll  appears  to  be  evenly  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  body,  but  accurate  examination  under 
a  high  power  shows  it  to  be  lodged  in  a  variable  number 
of  irregular  structures  called  chromatophores  (Fig.  3,  a, 
chr.),  which  together  form  a  layer  immediately  beneath  the 
surface.  Each  chromatophore  consists  of  a  protoplasmic 
substance  impregnated  with  chlorophyll. 

After  solution  of  the  chlorophyll  with  alcohol  a  nucleus 
(b,  7iu.)  can  be  made  out;  like  the  nucleus  of  Amoeba  it  is 
stained  by  iodine,  magenta,  &c.  Other  bodies  which  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  nuclei  are  also  visible  in  the  living 
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I;aiiism.  These  are  small  ovoidal  structures  (a,  pyr.), 
h  clearly  defined  outlines  occurring  in  vaiying  numbers 
the  chromatophores.  When  treated  with  iodine  they 
assume  a  deep,  apparently  black  but  really  dark  blue, 
colour.  'Ihe  assumption  of  a  blue  colour  with  iodine  is  the 
characteristic  test  of  the  well-known  substance  itardt,  as 
can  be  seen  by  letting  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of 
iodine  fall  upon  some  ordinary  washing  starch.  The  bodies 
in  question  have  been  found  to  consist  of  aproteid  substance 
covered  with  a  layer  of  starch,  and  are  called  pyrtnoids. 
Starch  itself  is  a  definite  chemical  compound  belonging 
I  the  group  of  carbo-hydrates,  i.e.,  bodies  containing  the 
jements  carbon,   hydrogen,  and   oxygen  :  its  formula  is 

•  "•■ 

In  Hrematococcus  pluvialis  there  is  no  contractile  vacuole, 
but  in  another  species,  H.  lacustru,  this  structure  is  pre- 
sent as  a  minute  space  near  the  anterior  or  pointed  end 
(Fig.  3,  E,  c,  vac.). 

There  is  still  another  characteristic  structure  to  which  no 
reference  has  yet  been  made.  This  appears  at  the  first  view 
something  like  a  delicate  haze  around  the  red  or  green  body, 
but  by  careful  focusing  is  seen  to  be  really  an  extremely  thin 
globular  shell  (a,  c.w^)  composed  of  some  colourless  trans- 
parent material  and  separated,  by  a  space  containing  water, 
from  the  body,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  very  delicate 
radiating  strands  of  protoplasm.  It  is  perforated  by  two 
extremely  minute  apertures  for  the  passage  of  the  flagella. 
Obviously  we  may  consider  this  shell  as  a  cyst  or  cell- 
uhtU  differing  from  that  of  an  encysted  Amosba  (Fig.  i,  d) 
in  not  being  in  close  contact  with  the  protoplasm. 

A  more  important  difference,  however,  lies  in  its  chemical 
composition.  The  cyst  or  cell-wall  of  Amoeba,  as  stated  in 
the  preceding  lesson  (p.  ii)  is  very  probably  nitrogenous : 


^»  In 
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that  of  Hxmatococcus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  formed  of  a 
carbohydrate  called  cellulose^  allied  in  composition  to 
starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  and  having  the  formula  Q  H^q  O5. 
Many  vegetable  substances,  such  as  cotton,  consist  of 
cellulose,  and  wood  is  a  modification  of  the  same  com- 
pound. Cellulose  is  stained  yellow  by  iodine,  but  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid  together  turn  it  blue,  and  a  similar 
colour  is  produced  by  a  solution  of  iodine  and  potassium 
iodide  in  zinc  chloride  known  as  Schulze's  solution.  These 
tests  are  quite  easily  applied  to  Haematococcus :  the  proto- 
plasm stains  a  deep  yellowish-brown,  and  around  it  is  seen 
a  sort  of  blue  cloud  due  to  the  stained  and  partly-dissolved 
cell-wall. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  stagnant  water  in  which  it  has 
been  cultivated  for  a  length  of  time  Haematococcus  some- 
times assumes  an  amoeboid  form.  In  any  case,  after  leading 
an  active  existence  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  it  comes  to 
rest,  loses  its  flagella,  and  throws  around  itself  a  thick  cell- 
wall  of  cellulose  (Fig.  3,  b),  thus  becoming  encysted.  So 
that,  as  in  Amoeba,  there  is  an  alternation  of  an  active 
or  motile  with  a  stationary  or  resting  condition. 

In  the  matter  of  nutrition  the  differences  between  Haema- 
tococcus and  Amoeba  are  very  marked  and  indeed  funda- 
mental. As  we  have  seen,  Haematococcus  has  no  pseudopods, 
and  therefore  cannot  take  in  solid  food  after  the  manner 
of  Amoeba  :  moreover,  even  in  its  active  condition  it  is 
usually  surrounded  by  an  imperforate  cell-wall,  which  of 
course  quite  precludes  the  possibility  of  ingestion.  As  a 
matter  of  observation,  also,  however  long  it  is  watched  it  is 
never  seen  iofeed  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Never- 
theless it  must  take  in  food  in  some  w^ay  or  other,  or  the  de- 
composition of  its  protoplasm  would  soon  bring  it  to  an  end. 
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Hjematococcus  lives  in  rain-waler.  This  is  never  pure 
water,  but  always  contains  certain  mineral  salts  in  solution, 
especially  nitrates,  ammonia  salts,  and  often  sodium  cjiloride 
or  common  table  salt  These  salts  being  crystalloids  can 
and  do  diiTuse  into  ih  f      j,      za  f    h 
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with    a   comparatively  small    number    of   atoms    to    the 
molecule. 

The  next  step  seems  to  be  that  the  carbohydrate  thus 
formed  unites  with  the  ammonia  salts  or  the  nitrates  absorbed 
from  the  surrounding  water,  the  result  being  the  formation 
of  some  comparatively  simple  nitrogenous  compound,  prob- 
ably belonging  to  the  class  of  amides,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  which— asparagin —  has  the  formula  QHgNgOjj. 
Then  further  combinations  take  place,  substances  of  greater 
and  greater  complexity  are  produced,  sulphur  from  the  ab- 
sorbed sulphates  enters  into  combination,  and  proteids  are 
formed.  From  these,  finally,  fresh  living  protoplasm 
arises. 

From  the  foregoing  account,  which  only  aims  at  giving 
the  very  briefest  outline  of  a  subject  as  yet  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, it  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  Amoeba,  the  final  result 
of  the  nutritive  process  is  the  manufacture  of  protoplasm, 
and  that  this  result  is  attained  by  the  formation  of  various 
substances  of  increasing  complexity  or  anastates  (see  p.  i8). 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  steps  in  this  process  of  con- 
structive metabolism  are  widely  different  in  the  two  cases. 
In  Amoeba  we  start  with  living  protoplasm — that  of  the  prey 
— which  is  killed  and  broken  up  into  diffusible  proteids, 
these  being  afterwards  re-combined  to  form  new  molecules 
of  the  living  protoplasm  of  Amoeba.  So  that  the  food  of 
Amoeba  is,  to  begin  with,  as  complex  as  itself,  and  is  first 
broken  down  by  digestion  into  simpler  compounds,  these 
being  afterwards  re-combined  into  more  complex  ones.  In 
Hsematococcus,  on  the  other  hand,  we  start  with  extremely 
simple  compounds,  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  water,  nitrates, 
sulphates,  &c.  Nothing  which  can  be  properly  called  diges- 
tion, />.,  a  breaking  up  and  dissolving  of  the  food,  takes 
place,  but  its  various  constituents  are  combined  into  sub- 
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Stances  of  gradually  increasing  complexity,  )irolO|i!asm,  as 
before,  being  the  final  result. 

To  express  the  matter  in  another  way  :  Amceba  can  only 
make  protoplasm  out  of  proteids  already  formed  by  some 
other  organism  :  Hiematococciis  can  form  it  out  of  simple 
liquid  and  gaseous  inorganic  materials. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  thai  these  two  methods 
of  nutrition  are  respectively  characteristic  of  the  two  great 
groups  of  living  things.  Animals  require  solid  food  con- 
taining ready-made  proteids,  and  cannot  build  up  their  pro- 
toplasm out  of  simpler  compounds.  Green  plants,  i.e.,  all 
the  ordinary  trees,  shrubs,  weeds,  &c.,  take  only  liquid  and 
gaseous  food,  and  build  up  their  protoplasm  out  of  carbon 
dioxide,  water,  and  mineral  sahs.  The  first  of  these  methods 
of  nutrition  is  conveniently  distinguished  as  hnhzck.  or 
wholly- animal,  the  second  as  holophylic,  or  wholly- vegetal. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  only  those  plants  or  parts  of 
plants  in  which  chlorophyll  is  present  are  capable  of  holo- 
phytic  nutrition.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  way  in  which 
the  process  is  effected,  it  is  certain  that  the  decomposition 
of  carbon  dioxide  which  characterizes  this  form  of  nutrition 
is  a  function  of  cliloropliyll,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  of 
chromatophores,  since  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that 
it  is  the  protoplasm  of  these  bodies  and  not  the  actual  green 
pigment  which  is  the  acrive  agent  in  the  process. 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  decomposition 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  carried  on  only  during  daylight,  so  that 
organisms  in  which  holophytic  nutrition  obtains  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  sun  for  their  very  existence.  While  Amreba 
derives  its  energy  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  proteids 
in  its  food  {see  p.  ig),  the  food  of  Hfematococcns  is  too 
simple  to  serve  as  a  source  of  energy,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
0  of  sunlight  that  the  work  of  constructive  metabolism 
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can  be  carried  on.  This  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
Haematococcus,  in  common  with  other  organisms  contain- 
ing chlorophyll,  is  supplied  with  kinetic  energy  (in  the  form 
of  light  or  radiant  energy)  directly  by  the  sun. 

As  in  Amoeba,  destructive  metabolism  is  constantly  going 
on,  side  by  side  with  constructive.  The  protoplasm  becomes 
oxidized,  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogenous  waste 
matters  being  formed  and  finally  got  rid  of.  Obviously 
then,  absorption  of  oxygen  must  take  place,  or  in  other 
words,  respiration  must  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  pro- 
toplasm of  Haematococcus  as  of  that  of  Amoeba,  In  many 
green,  />.,  chlorophyll-containing,  plants,  this  has  been  proved 
to  be  the  case  ;  respiration,  />.,  the  taking  in  of  oxygen  and 
giving  out  of  carbon  dioxide,  is  constantly  going  on,  but 
during  daylight  is  obscured  by  the  converse  process — the 
taking  in  of  carbon  dioxide  for  nutritive  purposes  and  the 
giving  out  of  the  oxygen  liberated  by  its  decomposition.  In 
darkness,  when  this  latter  process  is  in  abeyance,  the 
occurrence  of  respiration  is  more  readily  ascertained. 

Owing  to  the  constant  decomposition,  during  sunlight,  of 
carbon  dioxide,  a  larger  volume  of  oxygen  than  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  evolved ;  and  if  an  analysis  were  made  of  all 
the  ingesta  of  the  organism  (carbon  dioxide  plus  mineral 
salts  plus  respiratory  oxygen)  they  would  be  found  to  con- 
tain less  oxygen  than  the  egesta  (oxygen  from  decomposition 
of  carbon  dioxide  plus  water,  excreted  carbon  dioxide  and 
nitrogenous  waste) ;  so  that  the  nutritive  process  in  Haema- 
tococcus is,  as  a  whole,  a  process  of  deoxidation.  In 
Amoeba,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ingesta  (food  plus  respi- 
ratory oxygen)  contain  more  oxygen  than  the  egesta  (faeces 
phis  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  nitrogenous  excreta),  the 
nutritive  process  being  therefore  on  the  whole  one  of 
oxidation.     This  difference  is,  speaking  broadly,  character- 
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istic  of  plants  and  animals  generally ;  animals,  as  a  rule, 
take  in  more  free  oxygen  than  they  give  out,  while  green 
plants  always  give  out  more  than  they  take  in. 

But  destructive  metabolism  is  manifested  not  only  in  the 
formation  of  waste  products,  but  in  that  of  substances, 
simpler  than  protoplasm,  which  remain  an  integral  part  of 
the  organism,  viz,,  cellulose  and  starch.  The  cell-wall  is 
probably  formed  by  the  conversion  of  a  thin  superllciai 
layer  of  protoplasm  into  cellulose,  the  cyst  attaining  its  final 
thickness  by  frequent  rejietition  of  the  process  (see  p.  14). 
The  starch  of  the  pyrenoids  is  apparently  formed  by  a  similar 
process  of  decomposition  or  destructive  metabolism  of  pro- 
toplasm, growth  taking  place,  in  both  instances,  by  accretion 
and  not  by  intussusception. 

We  sec  then  that  destructive  metabolism  may  result  in  the 
formation  of  (o)  waste  products  and  {li)  plastic  produits, 
the  former  being  got  rid  of  as  of  no  further  use,  while 
the  latter  remain  an  integral  part  of  the  organism. 

Let  us  now  turn  once  more  to  the  movements  of  Hsemato- 
coccus,  and  consider  in  some  detail  the  manner  of  their 
performance. 

Each  flagellum  (Fig.  3,  \,fl)  is  a  thread  of  protoplasm  of 
tjniform  diameter  except  at  its  distal  or  free  end  where  it 
tapers  to  a  point.  The  lashing  movements  are  brought 
about  by  the  flagellum  bending  successively  in  different 
directions ;  for  instance,  if  in  Fig.  3  v,  abc  represents  it  in 
the  position  of  rest,  abc'  will  show  the  form  assumed  when 
it  is  deflected  to  the  left,  and  abc"  when  the  bending  is 
towards  the  right.  In  the  position  abc  the  two  sides  ab,  ac 
are  obviously  equal  to  one  another,  but  in  the  flexed 
positions  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  concave  sides  ac\  b(" 

e  shorter  than  the  convex  sides  bc\  ac"  ;  in  other  words,  as 
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the  flagellum  bends  to  the  left  side  ac  becomes  shortened, 
as  it  bends  to  the  right  the  side  be. 

This,  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  in  bend- 
ing to  the  left  the  side  ac  contracts  (see  p.  lo),  in  bending 
to  the  right  the  side  bc^  or  that  the  movement  is  performed 
by  the  alternate  contraction  of  opposite  sides  of  the 
flagellum. 

Thus  the  ciliary  movement  of  Haematococcus,  like  the 
amoeboid  movement  of  Amoeba,  is  a  phenomenon  of  con- 
tractility. Imagine  an  Amoeba  to  draw  in  all  its  pseudo- 
pods  but  two,  and  to  protrude  these  two  until  they  became 
mere  threads;  imagine  further  these  threads  to  contract 
regularly  and  rapidly  instead  of  irregularly  and  slowly ;  the 
result  would  be  the  substitution  of  pseudopods  by  flagella, 
/>.,  of  temporary  slow-moving  processes  of  protoplasm  by 
permanent  rapidly-moving  ones. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  way:  in  Amoeba  the 
function  of  contractility  is  performed  by  the  whole  organism ; 
in  Haematococcus  it  is  discharged  by  a  small  part  only,  viz., 
the  flagella,  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  being  incapable  of 
movement.  We  have  therefore  in  Haematococcus  a  dif- 
ferentiation  of  structure  accompanied  by  a  differentiation  of 
fufiction  or  division  of  physiological  labour. 

The  expression  "division  of  physiological  labour"  was 
invented  by  the  great  French  physiologist,  Henri  Milne- 
Edwards,  to  express  the  fact  that  a  sort  of  rough  correspond- 
ence exists  between  lowly  and  highly  organized  animals 
and  plants  on  the  one  hand,  and  lowly  and  highly  organized 
human  societies  on  the  other.  In  primitive  communities 
there  is  little  or  no  division  of  labour :  every  man  is  his 
own  butcher,  baker,  soldier,  doctor,  &c.,  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  "classes"  and  "masses,''  and  each  individual 
is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  all  the  rest.     Whereas  in 
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complex  civilized  coniniunilies  society  is  diflerentialed  into 
politicians,  soldiers,  professional  men,  mechanics,  labourers, 
and  so  on,  each  class  being  to  a.  great  extent  dependent  on 
every  other.  This  comparison  of  an  advanced  society  with 
a  high  ot^nism  is  at  least  as  old  as  j4iso]i,  who  gives 
expression  to  it  in  the  well-known  fable  of  "  the  Belly  and 
Members." 

We  see  the  very  first  step  towards  a  division  of  labour  in 
the  minute  organism  now  under  consideration.  If  we  could 
cut  off  a  pseudopod  of  Amreba  the  creature  would  be  little 
or  none  the  worse,  since  every  part  would  be  capable  of 
sending  off  similar  processes,  and  so  movement  would  be  in 
no  way  hindered.  But  if  we  could  amputate  the  Ragclta  of 
Hsraatococcua  its  movements  would  be  absolutely  stopped. 

Hrematococcus  multiplies  only  in  the  resting  condition 
(p.  28,  and  Fig,  3,  b)  ;  as  in  Amoeba  its  protoplasm  undergoes 
simple  or  binary  fission,  but  with  the  peculiarity  that  the  . 
process  is  immediately  repeated,  so  that  four  daughter-cells 
are  produced  within  the  single  mother-eel  I -wall  (Fig.  3  c). 
By  the  rupture  of  the  latter  the  daughter-cells  are  set 
free  in  the  ordinary  motile  form ;  sometimes  ihey  acquire 
their  flagella  and  detached  cell-w.all  before  making  their 
escape  (o). 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  resting  form  divides  into 
eight  instead  of  four  daughter-cells,  and  these  when  liberated 
are  found  to  be  smaller  than  the  ordinary  motile  form,  and 
to  have  no  cell-wall.  HKmatococcus  is  therefore  dimorphic, 
i.e.,  occurs,  in  the  motile  condition,  under  two  distinct 
forms  ;  the  larger  or  ordinary  form  with  detached  cell-wall 
is  called  a  megazooid,  the  smaller  form  without  a  cell-wall  a 
microsooid. 


LESSON   III 

HETEROMIJA 

When  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  placed  in  water  and 
allowed  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  well  known 
process  called  decomposition  sooner  or  later  sets  in,  the 
water  becoming  turbid  and  acquiring  a  bad  smell.  A  drop 
of  it  examined  under  the  microscope  is  then  found  to  teem 
with  minute  organisms.  To  one  of  these,  called  "the 
Springing  Monad,"  or  in  the  language  of  zoology,  Hetero- 
mita  rostrata,  we  must  now  direct  our  attention;  it  is 
found  in  infusion  of  cod's  head  which  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  for  two  or  three  months. 

Heteromita  (Fig.  4,  a)  is  considerably  smaller  than  either 
Amoeba  or  Haematococcus,  being  only  y^  mm.  {^^^^  inch) 
in  average  length.  It  has  a  certain  resemblance  in  general 
form  to  Haematococcus,  being  somewhat  ovoidal  and  pointed 
at  one  end.  Like  Haematococcus  also  it  has  two  flagella, 
but  only  one  of  these  {fl,  i)  proceeds  from  its  beak-like 
anterior  end  and  is  directed  forwards  as  the  creature  swims ; 
the  other  {fl.  2)  springs  a  short  distance  from  the  beak,  and 
in  the  ordinary  swimming  position  is  trailed  after  the 
organism  as  in  a^  and  f*.  Thus  in  Heteromita,  besides  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  end,  we  may  distinguish  a  ventral 
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surface  which  is  directed  downwards  in  the  ordinary 
position,  and  bears  the  second  or  trailing  flagelluni,  and  an 
opposite  or  dorsal  surface  directed  upwards. 

Often  instead  of  swimming  freely  in  the  fluid  a  Hetero- 
mita  is  found  anchored  as  it  were  to  a  bit  of  the  decompos- 
ing substance  by  its  ventral  flagelluni  as  in  a'.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  Is  in  constant  movement,  springing 
backwards  and  forwards  by  alternately  coiling  and  uncoiling 
the  attached  ventral  flagelluni.  The  general  character  of 
the  movement  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  figure,  in 
which  A^  shows  the  monad  with  coiled  flagellum,  a^  after  it 
has  sprung  forward  to  the  full  extent  of  the  flagellum.  It 
is  from  this  curious  habit  that  the  name  "  springing  monad  " 
is  derived. 

Towards  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  is  a  nucleus  (itu), 
and  at  the  anterior  end  a  contractile  vacuole  {c.  va().  There 
is  no  trace  of  an  investing  membrane  or  cell-wall,  and  the 
protoplasm  is  colourless.  Also,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
with  organisms  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  there  is  no  starch. 

In  considering  the  nutrition  of  Heteromita  it  is  necessary, 
first  of  alt,  to  take  into  consideration  the  precise  nature  of 
its  surroundings.  It  lives,  as  already  stated,  in  decomposing 
infusions  of  animal  matter.  Such  infusions  contain  proteids 
in  solution,  in  part  split  up  by  the  process  of  decomposition 
into  simpler  compounds  some  of  which  are  diffusible ;  this 
process  is  due,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  (Lesson  VIII.),  to 
the  action  of  the  minute  organisms  known  as  Bacteria, 
which  are  always  present  in  vast  numbers  in  putrescent 
substances. 

As  Heteromita  contains  no  chlorophyll  its  nutrition  is 
obviously  not  holophytic.      Observation  seems  to    show 

<ty  conclusively  that  it  is  not  holozoic ;  apart  from  the 
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Fig.  4. — Heteromita  rostrata. 
A\  the  living  organism,  showing  nucleus  (««),  conlractile  vacuol 
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r<),  antciior  ilaeellum  Kfi-  i).  and  coiled  venlral   fluaellmii  (/?.  i) 
■hjch  Ihe  orgnnism  is  anthored ;   a*  shows  Ihe  posiiion   al   ihe 
forward  limit  of  [he  spring,  the  ventral  flafiellutn  being  mlW  extended. 
~     '       ',  three  stages  in  the  longitudinal  fission  of  the  anthored  form. 
I.     Three  stages  in  the  transverse  fission  of  the  same:,/?.   l', 
liment  of  newly  formed  anterior  flagellum. 

d',  three  sliges  in  the  fission  of  the  frte-iwimming  form  :  _/?.  i', 
:nt  of  the  newly-formed  ventral  liagella. 
e',  free-awimming  and  anchored  forms  abont  to  conjugate  :  e',  com- 
meneement  of  conji^tion :  e',  e*,  two  singes  in  the  development  of 
the  lygote  :  e',  the  fidly  formed  z^otc  :  B^  dehiscence  of  llie  zygote 
and  emission  of  spores. 
fi^f",  four  stages  in  tlie  development  of  the  spores. 
{After  Dallinger.) 

fact  that  it  possesses  neither  mouth  nor  pseudopods,  examples 
have  been  kept  under  observatioti  for  hours  together  by 
trained  micro scopists,  and  have  never  been  observed  to 
ingest  the  bacteria  or  other  particles,  dead  or  alive,  contained 
in  the  fluid.  There  remains  only  one  way  in  which 
nutrition  can  take  place,  namely,  by  absorpiion  of  the 
proteids  and  other  nutrient  substances  in  the  solution,  i.e., 
by  these  substances  diffusing  into  the  water  of  organisation 
of  the  monad.  \Vhether  the  proteids  are  rendered  diffusible 
by  the  process  of  decomposition  alone,  i.e.,  by  the  action 
of  bacteria  (see  p.  91),  or  whetiier  a  kind  of  surface 
digestion  takes  place,  the  protoplasm  of  Heteromita  con- 
verting the  proteids  in  immediate  contact  with  it  into  pep- 
tones or  allied  compounds,  is  not  certain. 

Thus  Heteromita  feeds  neither  by  taking  solid  pro- 
teinaceous  food  into  its  interior  (holozoic  nutrition)  nor  by 
decomposing  carbon  dioxide  and  combining  the  carbon  with 
water  and  mineral  salts  (holophytic  nulridon),  but  by  absorb- 
ing decomposing  proteids  and  other  nutrient  substances  in 
the  liquid  form ;  this  is  the  saprophytic  mode  of  nutrition. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  main  difference  between  saprophytic 
and  bolozoic  nutrition  is  that  in  the  former  digestion,  i.e., 

;  process  of  rendering  food-stuffs  soluble  and  diffusible, 
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takes  place  outside  the  body  so  that  constructive  meta- 
bolism can  begin  at  once. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  process  of  feeding  is 
strictly  intermittent  in  Amoeba,  which  takes  in  food  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  and  largely  intermittent  in  Haematococcus, 
in  which  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  takes  place  only 
during  daylight,  in  Heteromita  it  is  continuous,  the  organism 
living  in  a  solution  of  putrefying  proteids  which  it  is  con- 
stantly absorbing.  It  may  be  said  to  live  immersed  in  an 
immense  cauldron  of  broth  which  it  is  for  ever  imbibing, 
not  by  its  mouth,  for  it  has  none,  but  by  the  whole  surface 
of  its  body. 

Respiration  and  excretion  probably  take  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Amoeba.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  optimum 
temperature  for  saprophytic  monads  is  about  i8°  C,  the 
ultra-maximum  or  thermal  death-point  about  60°  C.  But 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  by  very  slowly  increasing  the 
temperature.  Dr.  Dallinger  was  able  in  the  course  of  several 
months  to  accustom  some  of  these  forms — not  Heteromita 
itself  but  closely  allied  genera — to  live  at  a  temperature 
exceeding  68°  C. 

The  ordinary  method  of  reproduction  is  by  simple  fission, 
the  process  affecting  not  only  the  body  but  the  flagella 
as  well.  In  Fig.  4,  ii,^  the  commencement  of  fission  is 
shown;  the  anterior  flagellum  has  undergone  complete 
longitudinal  division,  while  the  split  has  extended  only  about 
a  third  of  the  length  of  the  body  and  ventral  flagellum.  In 
B^  the  process  has  gone  further,  and  in  b^  the  products  of 
division  are  on  the  point  of  separating. 

More  frequently,  however,  fission  instead  of  being  longitudinal,  i.e.f 
in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  monad,  is  transverse,  t.e.,  at 
right  angles  to  the  long  axis.  Thi^  process  is  shown  in  c^ — c',  and  is 
seen  to  differ  from  that  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  in  the  cir- 
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:e  tho-t  the  anterior  Rugellum  cirihep[LreDt  foini  is  unalTccled,  and 
becomes  wilhoul  alteration  the  anterior  tlBgellum  of  one  of  the  daughter, 
fonns— tlmt  to  the  right  in  the  figures.  The  anterior  flagellum  of  the 
other  product  of  division— that  to  the  left— is  a  new  structure  formed  as 
an  outgrowth  from  the  body  ;  its  commencement  is  shown  in  c',Jl.  l'. 
These  two  modes  of  fission — longitudinal  and  transverse — both  occur 
in  the  anchored  form  of  Heteromita,  i.e.,  in  individuals  attached  by 
the  ventral  fiagelluni.  The  free-swimming  form  presents  a  third 
variety  of  the  process.  It  comes  to  rest,  loses  its  regular  outline  (□') 
becoming  almost  amccboid  in  form  and  finally  (d')  glohular.  Division 
then  takes  place  :  the  llagella  of  the  parent  become  each  the  anterior 
flagellum  of  one  of  the  daughter- cells  (compare  b',  Vfl,  and  d"),  while 
their  ventral  ilagella  are  farmed  by  the  splitting  of  a  Ultle  outgrowth  of 
the  dividing  body  (d°,  /I.  2'). 

s  in  Amceba  fission  is  invariably  preceded  by  division  of 
6  nucleus. 
'  But  in  Heteromita  fission  is  not  the  only  mode  of  repro- 
duction. Under  certain  circumstances  a  free-swimming  form 
approaches  an  anchored  form,  and  applies  itself  to  it  in  such 
a  way  that  the  posterior  ends  of  the  two  are  in  contact  (e'). 
The  o  nd  dual  hen  fus  hoe  ano  he  o  ni  1  e  y 
as  o  d  oj-S  of  gum  on  a  j  la  u  e  1  en  b  ou^h  o 
con  a  Fu  on  of  h  nn  le  also  aV  s  place  a  d  1 
formed  an  rregula  body  (fc.  )  w  h  a  s  ngle  nu  leus  nd 
w  h  o  fl  ge  la  a  each  end  Th  s  s  ms  abou  f  Ij  and 
as  doea  so  the  la  t  I  a  t  of  d  tinction  between  tht  wo 
monads  of  which  it  is  formed  is  lost,  and  a  triangular  form  is 
assumed  {e'),  the  two  pairs  of  Ilagella  being  situated  at  two 
of  the  angles.  Stilt  later  the  protoplasm  of  this  triangular 
body  loses  all  trace  of  nucleus,  granules,  &c.,  and  becomes 
perfectly  clear  (f>)  :  then  it  comes  to  rest  and  loses  its 
flagella,  appearing  as  a  clear,  homogeneous,  three-cornered 
sac  with  slightly  convex  sides  (e*).  I'liis  body,  fornned  by 
the  conjugalion  of  the  two  monads,  is  called  a  z}%vk,  the 
)  conjugating  individuals  being  distinguished  as  gameli:s. 
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The  zygote  remains  quiescent  for  some  time,  and  then, 
after  undergoing  wave-like  movements  of  its  surface,  bursts 
at  its  three  angles  (e^),  its  contents  escaping  in  the  form  of 
granules  called  spores^  so  minute  as  to  be  barely  visible  even 
under  the  highest  powers  of  the  best  modem  microscopes. 
They  are  formed  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  zygote  dividing 
into  an  immense  number  of  separate  masses,  a  process  known 
as  multiple  fission. 

Carefully  watched,  these  almost  ultra-microscopic  particles 
(f^)  are  found  to  grow  into  clear  visibility  and  to  take  on  a 
distinctly  oval  shape  (f^).  Still  increasing  in  size  they 
develop  a  ventral  flagellum  (f^)  which  is  at  first  quite 
quiescent :  finally,  the  pointed  end  sends  out  a  process  which 
becomes  an  anterior  flagellum  (f^).  The  spore  has  now 
become  a  Heteromita  resembling  the  parent  form  in  all  but 
size.  As  growth  proceeds  a  nucleus  becomes  apparent 
All  analogy  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  is  not  a  new 
structure,  but  that  the  multiple  fission  of  the  protoplasm  of 
the  zygote  is  preceded  by  the  multiple  fission  of  its  nucleus, 
each  spore  having  thus  its  own  ultra-microscopic  nucleus 
from  the  very  first. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  remarkable  mode  of  multiplication 
by  conjugation  differs  from  multiplication  by  fission  in  the 
fact  that  it  requires  the  co-operation  of  two  individuals  which 
undergo  complete  fusion.  As  we  shall  see  more  plainly 
later  on  (Lessons  XV.  and  XVI.)  conjugation  is  the  simplest 
case  of  sexual  reproduction^  differing  from  the  sexual  repro- 
duction of  the  higher  organisms  in  that  the  two  conjugating 
bodies  or  gametes  arc  each  an  entire  individual,  and  in  the 
further  circumstance  that  the  gametes  resemble  one  another 
in  form  and  size,  so  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  sex/  but 
each  takes  an  equal  and  similar  share  in  the  production  of 

^  It  might  perhaps  be  allowable  to  consider  the  active,  free-swimming 
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the  zygote.  Binary  fission,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  c\am[ile 
of  oKar^/fl/ reproduction. 

Notice  also  another  important  fact.  The  spores  when 
first  emitted  from  the  ruptured  zygote  are  mere  granules  of 
protopiasm,  approaching  as  nearly  as  anything  in  nature  to 
the  mathematical  definition  of  a  point,  "  without  parts  and 
without  magnitude."  And,  during  its  growth,  a  spore  in- 
creases not  only  in  size  but  also  in  complexity,  in  other 
words  undergoes  a  progressive  differentiation  or  developmenl. 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  principle  known  as  Von  Baer's 
law,  according  to  which  "development  is  a  progress  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  general  to  the  special, 
from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous."  In  Heteromita, 
then,  we  have  our  first  instance  of  development,  since  in 
simple  fission  there  is  no  development,  each  jjtoduct  of 
division  being,  from  the  first,  similar  to  the  parent  in  all  but 
size- 

Lastly,  Heteromita  is  the  first  instance  we  have  had  of 
an  organism  with  a  definite  life-histvry.  It  multiplies 
asexually  by  simple  fission,  producing  free-swiniraing  and 
anchored  forms :  these  conjugate  in  jiairs  forming  a  zygote, 
in  which,  by  multiple  fission,  numerous  spores  are  formed  ; 
the  spores  develop  into  the  adult  form,  asexual  multiplica- 
tion begins  once  more,  and  so  the  cycle  of  existence  is 
completed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  further  researches  may 
reveal  the  occurrence  of  a  true  sexual  process  in  Amteba 
and  Hgematococcus. 

monad  which  seeks  and  attaches  ilsclf  Lu  tlic  nnchorcti  furm  as  a  male, 
g  Ihe  passive  anchored  fjtm  as  a  rcmak  gamete  (see  Lcssan  XII.). 


LESSON  IV 

EUGLENA 

The  rain-water  collected  in  puddles  by  the  road-side,  on 
roofs,  &c.,  is  often  found  to  have  a  bright  green  colour: 
this  is  sometimes  due  to  the  presence  of  delicate  water 
weeds  visible  to  the  naked  eye  (Lessons  XVL  and  XIX.),  but 
frequently  the  water  when  held  up  to  the  light  in  a  glass 
vessel  appears  uniformly  green,  no  suspended  matter  being 
visible  to  the  unaided  sight.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  green  colour  is  frequently  due  to  the  presence  of  vast 
numbers  of  an  organism  known  as  Euglena  viridis. 

Although  microscopic,  Euglena  is  considerably  larger  than 
either  Hsematococcus  or  Heteromita,  its  length  varpng  from 
^Y  nim.  to  \  mm.  The  body  is  spindle-shaped,  wide  in  the 
middle  and  narrow  at  both  ends  (Fig.  5,  A — e)  :  one 
extremity  is  blunter  than  the  other,  and  from  it  proceeds 
a  single  long  flagellum  (y?)  by  the  action  of  which  the 
organism  swims  with  great  rapidity,  the  flagellum  being, 
as  in  Hsematococcus,  directed  forwards.  Besides  its  rapid 
swimming  movements  Euglena  frequently  performs  slow 
movements  of  contraction  and  expansion,  something  like 
those  of  a  short  worm,  the  body  becoming  broadened  out 
first  at  the  anterior  end,  then  in  the  middle,  then  at  the 
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GENERAL  CHARACTERS 


posterior  end,  twisting  to  the  right  and  left,  and  so  on  {Fi 
5,  A — d).    These  movements  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
genus  that  the  name  tiighnoid  is  applied  10  them. 


J 


I'lO.  s.-Eusl„„  mil,-,. 
A — 1>,  four  views  of  the  living  organism,  showing  llie  cli:ingcs  of  form 
produced  by  the  characlerislic  euglcnoid  movements. 

E,  enlarged  view,  showing  the  nucleus  {tin),  reservoir  of  the  con- 
lactile  vacuole  {c.  vac),  with  adjoining  pigment  spot,  and  gullet  with  a 
single  flagellum  springing  from  it. 

F,  enlarged  view  of  (he  anterior  end  of  E,  showing  pigment-E|jot 

S6g)  and  reservoir  [c.  vai),  mouth  (;«),  gullet  (f.  i),  and  origin  of 
age  Hum  (;?), 

G,  resting  form  after  binary  fission,  showing  cyst  or  cell-will  [cy), 
and  the  nuclei  (iri/)  and  reservoirs  (c.  vat)  of  the  daughter- eel  Is. 

H,  active  form  showing  contractile  vacuole  (f.  vac),  reservoir  (r),  and 
paramylum -bodies  [fi).  ^ 

(A— G,  after  Saville  Kent :  H,  from  Bulschli  alter  Klebs.) 

The  body  consists  of  protoplasm  covered  with  a  very 
delicate  skin  or  nitide  which  is  often  finely  striated,  and 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  superficial  hardening  of  the 
rotoplasm.     The  green  colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
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chlorophyll,  which  tinges  all  the  central  part  of  the  body, 
the  two  ends  being  colourless.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out 
whether  the  chlorophyll  is  lodged  in  one  chromatophore  or 
in  several. 

In  Hsematococcus  we  saw  that  chlorophyll  was  asso- 
ciated with  starch  (p.  27).  In  Euglena  there  are,  near  the 
middle  of  the  body,  a  number  of  grains  of  paramylum 
(h, /),  a  carbohydrate  of  the  same  composition  as  starch 
(CqH^qOq),  but  differing  from  it  in  remaining  uncoloured 
by  iodine. 

Water  containing  Euglena  gives  off  bubbles  of  oxygen  in 
sunlight :  as  in  Haematococcus  the  carbon  dioxide  in  solution 
in  the  water  is  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  chlorophyll, 
its  oxygen  evolved,  and  its  carbon  combined  with  the 
elements  of  water  and  used  in  nutrition.  For  a  long  time 
Euglena  was  thought  to  be  nourished  entirely  in  this  way, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  for  thinking  that  this  is 
not  the  case. 

When  the  anterior  end  of  a  Euglena  is  very  highly 
magnified  it  is  found  to  have  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  5,  f. 
It  is  produced  into  a  blunt  snout-like  extremity  at  the  base 
of  which  is  a  conical  depression  (of.  s)  leading  into  the  soft 
internal  protoplasm  : — just  the  sort  of  depression  one  could 
make  in  a  clay  model  of  Euglena  by  thrusting  one's  finger  or 
the  end  of  a  pencil  into  the  clay.  From  the  bottom  of  this 
tube  the  flagellum  arises,  and  by  its  continual  movement 
gives  rise  to  a  sort  of  whirlpool  ir^  the  neighbourhood.  By 
the  current  thus  produced  mnute  solid  food-particles  are 
swept  down  the  tube  and  forced  into  the  soft  internal 
protoplasm,  where  they  doubtless  become  digested  in  the 
same  way  as  the  substances  ingested  by  an  Amoeba.  That 
solid  particles  are  so  ingested  by  Euglena  has  been  proved 
by  diffusing  finely  powdered  carmine  in  the  water,  when  the 


MOUTH   AND  GULLET 


coloured  particles  v 
described. 

The  depression  ir 
external  aperture  o 
like  Amceba,  takes  i] 


)  be  swallowed  in  the  ' 


1  qiiesiion  is  therefore  a  giii/fi,  r.nd  its 
r  margin  (w)  is  a  mouth.  Euglena, 
1  solid  food,  but  instead  of  ingesting  it 
at  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  it  can  do  so  only  at  one 
particular  jxiint  where  there  is  a  sjiecial  ingeslive  aperture 
or  mouth.  This  is  clearly  a  case  of  specialization  or 
differentiation  of  structure  :  in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  a 
mouth  and  gullet  Euglena  is  more  highly  organized  than 
Amceba. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  Euglena  nutrition  is  both  holozoic 
and  holophytic  :  very  probably  it  is  mainly  holophytic  during 
daylight  and  holozoic  in  darkness. 


Near  the  centre  of  the  body  or  somewhat  towards  the 
posterior  end  is  a  nucleus  (e,  nu)  with  a  well-marked 
nucleolus,  and  at  the  anterior  end  is  a  clear  space  (e.  vac) 
looking  very  like  a  contractile  vacuole.  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  that  this  space  is  in  reality  a  non -contractile  cavity 
or  reservot'r  (n,  r)  into  which  the  true  contractile  vacuole 
{(-.  va^)  opens,  and  y.'hich  itself  discharges  into  the  gullet. 

In  close  relation  with  the  reservoir  is  found  a  little  bright, 
red  speck  {pg)  called  the  pigment  spot  or  stigma.  It  con- 
sists of  ha^matochrome  {see  p.  26)  and  is  curiously  like  an 
eye  in  appearance,  so  much  so  that  it  is  often  known  as  the 
eye-spot.  Recent  exi>erinients  seem  to  show  that  it  is 
specially  sensitive  to  light  and  is  therefore  a  true  eye  in  the 
sense  of  a  light- perceiving  organ  although  having  no  actual 
visual  function. 


As 


Hiematococcus  a  resting  condition  alternates  with 
motile  phase :     tho    organism    loses    its    liagellum  and 
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surrounds  itseif  with  a  cyst  of  cellulose  (Fig.  5,  g,  cy\  from 
which,  after  a  period  of  rest,  it  emerges  to  resume  active 
life. 

Reproduction  takes  place  by  simple  fission  of  the  resting 
form,  the  plane  of  division  being  always  longitudinal  (g). 
Sometimes  each  product  of  division  or  daughter-cell  divides 
again  :  finally  the  two,  or  four,  or  sometimes  even  eight 
daughter-cells  emerge  from  the  cyst  as  active  Euglenae. 
A  process  of  multiple  fission  (p.  42)  has  also  been  de- 
scribed, numerous  minute  active  spores  being  produced 
which  gradually  assume  the  ordinary  form  and  size. 


PROTOMVXA    AND  THE   MVCETOZOA 


"hen  Professor  Haeckel  was  investigating  the  zoology  of 
the  Canary  Islands  more  than  twenty  years  ago  he  discovered 
a  very  remarkable  organism  which  he  naraed  Proiomyxa 
auraritiaca.  It  was  found  in  sea-water  attached  to  a  sliell 
called  Spitu/a,  and  was  at  once  noticeable  from  the  bright 
orange  colour  whi^'i  suggested  its  sjiecific  name.  Appar- 
ently no  one  has  since  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  it. 

In  its  fully  developed  stage  Protomyxa  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  organisms  we  have  yet  studied,  being  fully  i  mm.  {^  inch) 
in  diameter,  and  therefore  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
small  orange  S[jeck.  In  general  appearance  (Fig.  6,  a),  it  is 
not  unlike  an  immense  Amceba,  the  chief  difference  lying 
in  the  fact  that  the  pseudopods  (psd)  instead  of  being  short, 
blunt  processes,  few  in  number  (comp.  Fig.  i,  p.  2)  are  very 
numerous,  slender,  branching  threads  which  often  unite  with 
one  another  so  as  to  form  networks.  No  nucleus  was  ob- 
served ^  and  no  contractile  vacuole,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  renewed  examination  might  prove  the  presence  of  one 

I  both  of  these  structures. 
rhe  figure  (a)  is  enough  to  show  that  nutnlio'n  is  holo/.oic, 
I                                   '  Sec  p.  9,  Ti.)ic. 
L 


Fig.  6. — Pivlomyxa  aiiraiitiaea. 

A,  ihe  Irving  ot^iniam  (plnsniodium),  showing  fine  branched  |>seud 
[jods  {psd)  and  several  ingesled  organisms. 

B,  the  same,  encysted  :  ty  the  cell-wall . 

c,  the  protoplasm  of  the  encysted  fonn  breaking  up  into  spores. 
D,  dehiscence  of  the  cyst  and  emci^enceof 
K,  flngellulic  wliich  aflerwajils  become  converted  into 

;,  omtEbalse  uniting  lo  fonn  a  plosmodium      (After  HaeckeL) 
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the  specimen  has  ingested  several  minute  organisms  and  is 
in  the  act  of  capturing  another. 

But  the  main  interest  of  Prolomyxa  iies  in  its  very  curious 
and  compUcated  life  history.  After  crawling  over  the  Spirula 
shell  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  it  draws  in  its  pseudopods, 
comes  to  rest,  and  surrounds  itself  with  a  cyst  (n,  cy).  The 
composition  of  the  cyst  is  not  known,  but  it  is  apj^irently  not 
cellulose,  since  it  is  not  coloured  by  iodine  and  sulphuilc 
acid  (p.  28). 

Next,  the  encysted  protoplasm  undergoes  multiple  fission, 
dividing  into  a  number  of  spores  (c).  Soon  the  cyst  bursts 
and  its  contents  emerge  (d)  as  bodies  which  differ  utterly  in 
appearance  from  the  amceboid  form  from  which  we  started. 
Each  spore  has  in  fact  become  a  little  ovoid  body  of  an 
orange  colour,  provided  with  a  single  flagellnm  (e,  fi)  by  the 
lashing  of  which  it  swims  through  the  water  after  the  manner 
of  a  monad. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  a  name  by  which  to  distinguish 
these  flagellate  bodies,  just  as  we  have  sjiecial  names  for 
the  young  of  the  higher  animals,  such  as  tadpoles  or  kittens. 
From  the  fact  of  their  distinguishing  character  being  the 
possession  of  a  flagellnm  they  are  called  fli\^dlulis  ;  the 
same  name  will  be  ai)p!ied  to  the  flagellate  young  of  various 
other  organisms  which  we  shall  study  hereafter. 

After  swimming  about  actively  for  a  time  each  flagellula 
settles  down  on  some  convenient  substratum  and  undergoes 
a  remarkable  change:  its  movements  become  sluggish,  its 
outline  irregular,  and  its  flagellum  short  and  thick,  until  it 
finally  takes  on  the  form  of  u  little  Amoeba  (k).  For  this 
stage  also  a  name  is  required :  it  is  not  an  Amceba  but  an 
ameeboid  phase  in  the  life-history  of  a  totally  different 
organism  :  it  is  called  an  amixlmla. 

3'he  process  just  described  may  be  talicn  as  a  practical 
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proof  of  the  statement  made  in  a  previous  Lesson  (p.  34) 
that  a  flagellum  is  nothing  more  than  a  delicate  and  rela- 
tively permanent  pseudopod.  In  Protomyxa  we  have  a 
flagellula  directly  converted  into  an  amoebula,  the  flagellum 
of  the  former  becoming  one  of  the  pseudopods  of  the 
latter. 

The  amoebulae  thus  formed  may  simply  increase  in  size 
and  send  out  numerous  delicate  pseudopods,  thus  becoming 
converted  into  the  ordinary  Protomyxa-form.  Frequently, 
however,  they  atta-n  this  form  by  a  very  curious  process : 
they  come  together  in  twos  and  threes  until  they  are  in 
actual  contact  with  one  another,  when  they  undergo  complete 
and  permanent  fusion  (g).  In  this  case  the  Protomyxa-form 
is  produced  not  by  the  development  of  a  single  amoebula 
but  by  the  conjugation  or  fusion  of  a  variable  number  of 
amoebulae.  A  body  formed  in  this  way  by  the  fusion  of 
amoebulae  is  called  ^  Plasmodium^  so  that  in  the  life-history 
of  Protomyxa  we  can  distinguish  an  encysted,  a  ciliated  or 
flagellate,  an  amoeboid,  and  a  plasmodial  phase. 

The  nature  of  a  plasmodium  will  be  made  clearer  by  a 
brief  general  consideration  of  the  strange  group  of  organisms 
known  as  Mycetozoa  or  sometimes  "  slime-fungi,"  to  which 
Protomyxa  itself  very  probably  belongs.  The  best  known 
members  of  the  group  occur  as  gelatinous  jiiasses  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  on  dead  leaves,  on  the  surface  of  tan-pits,  and 
sometimes  in  water.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mycetozoa 
is  the  name  not  of  a  genus,  but  of  a  class  in  which  are 
included  several  genera,  such  as  Badhamia^  Physarum^  &c. 
(see  Fig.  7) :  a  general  account  of  the  class  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  Mycetozoa  consists  of  sheets  or  networks  of  proto- 
plasm which  may  be  as  much  as  30  cm  (i  ft.)  in  diameter. 


TH1£   I'LASMOinUM    OF   BADIIAMIA 


Tig,   7. — A,  part  ofllii;  pinsn  oiiiim  orSiMiiw/ia  (x  jH)     i  aslioil 
psenilopod  enclosing  a  bit  of  muiihruoni  ■ziem 
B,  s[iore  of  PAjiianiiii. 
c,  Ibe  satae,  undeljioing  dehisccnLe 
D,  flagellulfe  liberated  from  ipores  t)f  the  same 
^j,  omREbu  Ik  formed  Ijy  raelainorphosi?  offioEelliilT 
^i  two  nnwebul EG  about  1q  fuM     *    the  sane  after  LomplctL  union, 
a',  two' stages  in  the  forraalion  of  a  three  celled  plasnodium 
,  a  jtmAll  Plasmodium. 
i,  Bfier  Lister  ;  B— H,  from  Sachs  afler  Cienkowski. ) 
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and  throughout  the  substance  of  which  are  found  numerous 
nuclei.  In  this  condition  they  creep  about  over  bark  or 
some  other  substance :  and  in  doing  so  ingest  solid  food 
(Fig.  7,  a).  It  has  been  proved  that  they  digest  protoplasm  : 
and  in  one  genus  pepsin — the  constituent  of  our  own  gastric 
juice  by  which  the  digestion  of  prbteids  is  effected  (see  p.  12) 
—has  been  found.  They  can  also  digest  starch  which  has  been 
swollen  by  a  moderate  heat — ^^as  in  our  own  bread  and  rice- 
puddings — but  are  unable  to  make  use  of  raw  starch. 

After  living  in  this  free  condition,  like  a  gigantic  terrestrial 
Amoeba,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  either  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  protoplasm  becomes  encysted  ^  and  breaks  up 
into  spores.  These  (b)  consist  of  a  globular  mass  of  proto- 
plasm covered  with  a  wall  of  cellulose :  the  cysts  are  also 
formed  of  cellulose. 

By  the  rupture  of  the  cell-wall  of  the  spore  (c)  the  proto- 
plasm is  liberated  as  a  flagellula  (d)  provided  with  a  nucleus 
and  a  contractile  vacuole,  and  frequently  exhibiting  amoeboid 
as  well  as  ciliary  movements.  After  a  time  the  flagellulae 
lose  their  cilia  and  pass  into  the  condition  of  amoebulae  (e), 
which  finally  fuse  to  form,  the  Plasmodium  with  which 
we  started  (f — h).  In  the  young  plasmodia  (g^)  the 
nuclei  of  the  constituent  amoebulae  are  clearly  visible,  and 
from  them  the  nuclei  of  the  fully  developed  plasmodia  are 
probably  derived.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the 
fusion  of  amoebulce  to  form  the  Plasmodium  of  Mycetozoa  the 
cell-bodies  (protoplasm)  alone  coalesce,  not  the  nuclei. 

There  is  a  suggestive  analogy  between  this  process  of 

^  The  process  of  formation  of  the  cyst  or  sporangium  is  a  compli- 
cated one,  and  will  not  be  described  here.  See  De  Bary,  Ftmgiy 
Mycetozoa^  and  Bacleria  (Oxford,  1887),  and  Lister,  Catalogue  of  the 
Afycetozoa  (London,  1894). 
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plasmodium-formation  and  that  of  conjugation  as  seen  in 
Heteromita.  Two  Heteromitse  fuse  and  form  a  zygote  the 
protoplasm  of  which  divides  into  spores.  In  Protomyxa  and 
the  Mycetozoa  not  two  but  several  amoebulde  unite  to  form 
a  Plasmodium  which  after  a  time  becomes  encysted  and 
breaks  up  into  spores.  So  that  we  might  look  upon  the 
conjugation  of  Heteromita  as  an  extremely  simple  plasmo- 
dial  phase  in  its  life-history,  or  upon  the  formation  of  a 
Plasmodium  by  Protomyxa  and  the  Mycetozoa  as  a  process 
of  multiple  conjugation. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  difference  between  the 
two  cases  by  reason  of  which  the  analogy  is  far  from  complete. 
In  Heteromita  the  nuclei  of  the  two  gametes  arc  no  longer 
visible  (p.  41)  :  they  coalesce  during  conjugation,  and 
the  product  of  their  union  subsequently,  in  all  probability, 
breaks  up  to  form  the  nuclei  of  the  spores.  In  the  Myce- 
tozoa neither  fusion  nor  apparent  disappearance  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  amoebulje  has  been  observed. 


LESSON  VI 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  FOREGOING  ORGANISMS  WITH  CER- 
TAIN CONSTITUENT  PARTS  OF  THE  HIGHER  ANIMALS 
AND   PLANTS 

When  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  a  crayfish,  lobster,  or  crab  is 
examined  under  a  high  power,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
nearly  colourless  fluid,  i\\Q  p/asina,  in  which  float  a  number 
of  minute  solid  bodies,  the  blood-corpuscles  or  leucocytes. 
Each  ot  these  (Fig.  8,  a)  is  a  colourless  mass  of  proto- 
plasm, reminding  one  at  once  of  an  Amoeba,  and  on 
careful  watching  the  resemblance  becomes  closer  still,  for 
the  corpuscle  is  seen  to  put  out  and  withdraw  pseudopods 
(a^ — A"*)  and  so  gradually  to  alter  its  form  completely. 
Moreover  the  addition  of  iodine,  logwood,  or  any  other 
suitable  colouring  matter  reveals  the  presence  of  a  large 
nucleus  (a^  a^,  nu) :  so  that,  save  for  the  absence  of  a  con- 
tractile vacuole  in  the  leucocyte,  the  description  of  Amoeba 
in  Lesson  I.  would  apply  almost  equally  well  to  it. 

The  blood  of  a  fish,  a  frog  (b^),  a  reptile,  or  a  bird  contains 
quite  similar  leucocytes,  but  in  addition  there  are  found  in 
the  blood  of  these  red-blooded  animals  bodies  called  red 
corpuscles.     They  are  flat  oval  discs  of  protoplasm  (b'*,  b^) 


FG   8     T  p  cal  An  n  al  and  \  cge    blc  Cells. 
^^    — a'    Lvuig   leucocj  e    (   I  od      i  j    sc  f         crayfish    slinwinj; 

amceboid  movements  :  a',  a»,   ihe  same,  killed  and  sinincd,  showing 
Ihe  nucleus  («tf). 

b',  leucocyte  ot  the  frog,  uii  Ihe  nucleus  i  b',  two  Iciicocyles 
banning  lo  coQJugBtE  :  B',  Ihe  same  after  conjugal  ion,  a  hinuclealc 
Plasmodium  being  formed ;  h',  a  leucocylc  undergoing  hinaiy  fission  : 
B",  surface  view  and  b',  edge  view  of  a  ted  corjiusde  of  the  snme, 
mi,  (he  nucleas. 

c',  C?,  lencocytes  of  the  newt :  In  c'  particles  of  vermilion,  rqire- 
■enled  by  black  dots,  have  been  ingested, 
f  vf,  surface  view  and  c',  edge  vieiv  of  a  red  corpvisilc  of  man. 

Inninar  epilhelial    cells  fiom   intestine  of  fvog  ;  i>-,  a  similar 
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cell  showing  striated  distal  border  from  which  in  I)'  pseudopods  are 
protruded. 

E^,  ciliated  epithelial  cell  from  mouth  of  frog ;  e'',  e',  similar  cells 
from  windpipe  of  dog. 

f\  parenchyma  cell  from  root  of  lily,  showing  nucleus  (««),  vacuoles 
{vac)y  and  cell -wall :  F^,  a  similar  cell  from  leaf  of  bean,  showing 
nucleus,  vacuoles,  cell-wall  and  chromatophores  (ckr). 

(D,  D^,  and  E*,  after  Howes :  c,  E^,  and  E*,  after  Klein  and  Noble 
Smith  :  D*^,  d',  after  Wiedersheim  :  F^,  after  Sachs :  F^,  after  Behrens.) 

coloured  by  a  pigment  called  hcBtnoglobin^  and  provided 
each  with  a  large  nucleus  {nu)  which,  when  the  corpuscle  is 
seen  from  the  edge  (b^),  produces  a  bulging  of  its  central  part. 
These  bodies  may  be  compared  to  Amoebae  which  have 
drawn  in  their  pseudopods,  assumed  a  flattened  form,  and 
become  coloured  with  haemoglobin. 

In  the  blood  of  mammals,  such  as  the  rabbit,  dog,  or  man, 
similar  leucocytes  occur,  but  their  red-blood  corpuscles  (c^c*) 
have  the  form  of  biconcave  discs,  and  are  devoid  of  nuclei. 

In  many  animals  the  leucocytes  have  been  observed  to 
ingest  solid  particles  (c^),  to  multiply  by  simple  fission  (b^), 
and  to  coalesce  with  one  another  forming  plasmodia  (b^,  b^) 

(P-  52). 

The  stomach  and  intestines  of  animals  are  lined  with  a 
sort  of  soft  slimy  skin  called  mucous  membrane.  If  a 
bit  of  the  surface  of  this  membrane — in  a  frog  or  rabbit  for 
instance — is  snipped  off  and  "  teased  out,'*  />.,  torn  apart 
with  needles,  it  is  found  when  examined  under  a  high  power 
to  be  made  up  of  an  immense  number  of  microscopic 
bodies  called  epithelial  cells,  which  in  the  living  animal,  lie 
close  to  one  another  in  the  inner  layer  of  mucous  mem- 
brane in  something  the  same  way  as  the  blocks  of  a  wood 
pavement  lie  on  the  surface  of  a  road.  An  epithelial  cell 
(d\  d^)  consists  of  a  rod-like  mass  of  protoplasm,  contain- 
ing a  large   nucleus,  and  is  therefore   comparable    to  an 
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elongated  Amceba  without  pseudopods.  In  some  animals 
the  resemblance  is  still  closer  ;  ihe  epithelial  cells  have  been 
observed  to  throw  out  pseijdo])ods  from  tlieir  free  surfaces 
(o'),  that  is,  from  tlic  only  [art  where  any  such  movement 
is  possible,  since  they  are  elsewhere  in  close  contact  with 
fellow  cells, 


The  mouth  of  the  frog  and  the  trachea  or  windpipe  of  air- 
breathing  vertebrates  such  as  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals, 
are  also  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  but  the  epithelial 
cells  which  constitute  its  inner  layer  differ  in  one  important 
respect  from  those  of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  If  ex- 
amined quite  fresh  each  is  found  to  bear  on  its  free  surface, 
i.e.,  the  surface  which  bounds  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  or 
windpipe,  a  number  of  delicate  protoplasmic  threads  or 
a'/ia  (e'— E^)  which  are  in  constant  vibratory  movement.  In 
the  process  of  teasing  out  the  mucous  membrane  some  of 
the  cells  are  pretty  sure  to  become  detached,  and  are  then 
seen  to  swim  about  in  the  containing  fluid  by  the  action 
of  their  cilia.  These  eUiated  epithelial  cells  remind  one 
>Btrong!y  of  Heteromita,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  bear 
cilia  in  constant  rhythmical  movement  instead  of 

'O  only — in  this  case  distinguished  as  flagella — presenting 
an  irregular  lashing  movement. 

Similar  ciliated  epithelial  cells  are  found  on  the  gills  of 
oysters,  mussels,  &c.,  and  in  many  other  situations. 


t Strongly  o 
hfO  only- 


^■The  stem  or  root  of  ai^  ordinary  herbaceous-  plant,  such 

Hp  a  geranium  or  sweetpea,  is  found  when  cut  across  to 

consist  of  a  central  mass  of  pith,  around  wHch  is  a  circle 

of  woody  substance,  and  around  this  again  a  soft  greenish 

material  called  the  cortex.    A  thin  section  shows  the  latter 

|lo  be  made   U|)  of  innumerable  polyhedral  bodies  called 
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parenchyma  cells ^  fitting  closely  to  one  another  like   the 
bricks  in  a  wall. 

A  parenchyma  cell  examined  in  detail  (f^)  is  seen  to 
consist  of  protoplasm  hollowed  out  internally  into  one  or 
more  cavities  or  vacuoles  (fw^)  containing  a  clear  fluid. 
These  vacuoles  differ  from  those  of  Amoeba,  Heteromita,  or 
Euglena  in  being  non-contractile ;  they  are  in  fact  mere 
cavities  in  the  protoplasm  containing  a  watery  fluid  :  the 
layer  of  protoplasm  immediately  surrounding  them  is  denser 
than  the  rest.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  such  space 
occupying  the  whole  interior  of  the  cell,  sometimes,  as  in 
the  example  figured,  there  are  several,  separated  from  one 
another  by  delicate  bands  or  sheets  of  protoplasm.  The 
cell  contains  a  large  nucleus  {nii)  and  is  enclosed  in  a 
moderately  thick  cell-wall  composed  of  cellulose. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  cells  composing  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  cortex,  /.^.,  those  nearest  the  woody 
layer  :  in  the  more  superficial  cells,  as  well  as  in  the  internal 
cells  of  a  leaf,  there  is  something  else  to  notice.  Imbedded 
in  the  protoplasm,  just  within  the  cell  wall,  are  a  number  of 
minute  ovoid  bodies  of  a  bright  green  colour  (f-,  chr\ 
These  are  chromatophores  or  chlorophyll  corpuscles;  they 
consist  of  protoplasm  coloured  with  chlorophyll  which  can 
be  proved  experimentally  to  have  the.  same  properties  as 
the  chlorophyll  of  Haematococcus  and  Euglena. 

Such  a  green  parenchyma  cell  is  clearly  comparable  with 
an  encysted  Haematococcus  or  Euglena,  the  main  differences 
being  that  in  the  plant  cell  the  form  is  polyhedral  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  neighbouring  cells  and  that  the  chromato- 
phores are  relatively  small  and  numerous.  Similarly  a 
colourless  parenchyma  cell  resembles  an  encysted  Amoeba. 

The  pith,  the  epidermis  or  thin  skin  which  forms  the 
outer  surface  of  herbaceous  plants,  the  greater  part  of  the 
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leaves  and  other  portions  of  ihe  plant  may  be  shown  to 
consist  of  an  aggregation  of  cells  agreeing  in  essential 
respects  with  the  above  description. 

We  come  therefore  to  a  very  remarkable  resuii.  The 
higher  animals  and  plants  are  buiU  up— in  part  at  least — of 
elements  which  resemble  in  their  essential  features  the 
minute  and  lowly  organisms  studied  in  previous  lessons. 
Those  elements  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  ce//s  : 
hence  the  higher  organisms,  whether  plants  or  animals,  are 
ntultUellular  or  are  to  be  considered  as  cell-aggregates, 
while  in  the  case  of  such  beings  as  Amceba,  Htemalococ- 
cus,  Heteromita,  or  Euglena,  the  entire  organism  is  a 
single  cell,  or  is  itnieellular. 

Note  furiher  that  the  cells  of  the  higher  animals  and 
plants,  like  entire  unicellular  organisms,  may  occur  in  either  - 
the  amteboid  {Fig.  S,  a,  b^,  c',)  the  ciliated  (k),  or  ihe 
encysted  (f)  condition,  and  that  a  plasmodial  phase  (b-)  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  amceboid 
cells. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  in  the  unicellular 
organisms  described  in  the  preceding  lessons  is  the  con- 
stancy of  the  occurrence  of  binary  fission  as  a  mode  ot 
multiplication.  The  analogy  between  these  organisms  and 
ihe  cells  of  the  higher  animals  nnd  plants  becomes  still 
closer  when  we  find  that  in  the  latter  also  simple  fission  is 
the  normal  mode  of  multiplication,  the  increase  in  size  of 
growing  parts  being  brought  about  by  the  continual  division 
of  their  constituent  cells, 

The  process  of  division  in  animal  and  vegetable  cells 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  certain  very  characteristic  and 
(Omplicated  changes  in  the  nucleus  to  which  we  must  now 
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direct  our  attention.  First  of  all,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  exact  microscopic  structure  of  cells  and 
their  nuclei  as  far  as  it  is  known  at  present. 


Fig.  9. — A,  Cell  from  Ihe  genital  ridge  of  a  young  snlamander, 
sIiiiwinR  cell- membrane  (r.  /«),  proloplisni  or  cullbody  {c,  6)  with 
<ialiDS|!hcre  {1)  and  cenlrosomc  (1'),  and  nudeus  wilfi  incinbnino 
[n«,  m)  and  insular  network  oFchromalin  {cAr). 

H.  Cell  from  the  immaliire  stamen  of  a  lily,  Bhowing  cell-wall  (r.  tp), 
protoplasm  with  two  astra^pheres  {1),  and  nucleus  as  in  A. 

Both  figures  very  highly  magnified. 

(A,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Moore :  b,  ofier  Gaignnrd. ) 

There  seeins  to  be  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the  precise 
structure  of  various  animal  and  plant  cells,  but  the  more 
recent  researches  show  that  in  the  cell-body  or  protoplasm 
(Fig.  9,  c,  I')  two  constituents  may  be  distinguished,  a  clear 
semi-fluid  substance,  traversed  by  a  delicate  sponge-work. 
Now  under  the  microscoi>e  the  whole  cell  is  not  seen  at 
once  but  only  an  opUeal  section  of  it,  that  is  all  the 
parts  which  are  in  focus  at  one  time  :  by  altering  the 
focus  we  view  the  object  at  successive  depths,  each  view 
being  practically  a  slice  parallel  to  the  lenses  of  the 
instrument.  This  being  the  case,  protoplasm  presents  the 
microscopic  appearance    of   a   clenr  or   slightly  granuhr 
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^^^sX  cells  of  animals  the  protoplasm  is  bounded  exter- 
nally by  a  ceU-msmhrane  (Fig.  9,  a,  c.  hi)  of  cxtrcini.' 
tenuity,  in  plants  by  a  cell-wall  (u,  r.  w)  o{  cellulose  :  in 
amceboid  cells  the  cctosarc  or  transparent  non  granular 
portion  of  the  cell  consists  of  clear  protojjlasni  only,  tbe 
granular  endosarc  a!one  possessing  the  s]Mnge-work.  In 
the  majority  of  full-grown  plant  cells  (Fig.  8,  f)  and  in 
some  animal  cells  the  protoplasm  is  more  or  less  exten- 
sively vacuolated,  but  in  the  young  growing  parts  as  well 
as  in  ihe  ordinary  cells  of  animals  the  foregoing  description 
lolds  good.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  reticular  character 
f  the  protoplasm  may  be  merely  the  optical  expression  of 
isive  but  minute  \acuolation,  or  may  be  due  to  thi. 
tesence  of  mnumenble  minute  granules  developed  m  the 
totoplasm  as  products  of  mttibohsm 
I  The  nucleus  is  usually  spherical  inform  it  is  enclosed 
1  delicate  nuchar  mitribrane  (n  m)  and  cunt^ms  ^s  m 
ttiaba  (p  7)  two  constituents,  the  mnltar  sap  ind  tht 
\fgma(m  which  exhibit  far  more  striking  difflruicts  ihm 
two  constituents  of  the  cdl  body  The  nuckar  si|i 
I  a  homogeneous  senu  fluid  substance  which  forms  thL 
teundwork  of  the  nuckus  it  resembles  the  ckir  clII 
protoplasm  m  its  general  characters,  amongst  other  things 
in  being  unaffected  by  dyes.  The  chromatin  {chr)  takes  the 
form  of  a  network  or  sponge  work  of  very  variable  form, 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  constituents  of  the  cell 
s  strong  affinity  for  aniline  and  other  dyes.  Frequently 
e  or  more  minute  globular  structures,  the  nucleoli  (b,  nii\ 
ix  in  the  nucleus  either  connected  with  the  network  or 
g  freely  in  its  meshes :  they  also  have  a  strong  affinity 
f  dyes  although  they  often  differ  considerably  from  the 
^omatin  in  their  micro- chemical  reactions. 


ol/ 
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—Diagrams  illuslraliog  ihe  process  of  iodirect  cell  division 


A,  the  resting  cell :  the  nucleus  shows  a  noclear  membrane  (««,  m), 
chromatin  (ihi)  arranged  in  looits  united  into  a  network  (the  latter 
shown  on  the  right  side  only),  and  two  nucleoli  ('lu') :  near  the  nucleus 
13  an  aslros[ihcre  (i),  containing  o  centrosome  (i:)  and  surrounded  by 
ra<)iattng  protoplasmic  tilanienls. 

B,  The  chromatin  has  resolved  itself  into  distinct  loops  or  chromo- 
Koines  {ckr)  which  have  divided  longitudinally  :  the  nuclear  membrane 
has  begim  to  disappear  ;  there  are  two  astrospheres  and  between  Ihem 
is  seen  the  comroenccmetil  of  Ihe  nuclear  spindle  (sp). 

c.  The  nuclear  membrane  bat  disappeared :   the  chromocomea  ue 
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id  is  siluiiled 
ananged  round  the  equntnr  of  ihc  Fully 


'■D,  The  chro 
Tnied  nudenr  spindle. 
,,  The  daiiEhler-loopa  of  ihe  chromosomes  are  passing  in  Oi>poiiJie 
actions  towards  the  pules  of  Ihe  spindle,  eadi  having  a  spindle- libre 

V,  Later  slagE  of  the  same  process. 

J,  The  chromosomes  are  now  arranged  in  Iwo  distinct  groups,  one  fll 
h  pole  of  the  spindle. 

",  The  daughter-cells  are  partly  separated  by  constriction  and  the 
imosomes  of  each  group  are  uniting  lo  form  the  network  uf  the 
lughter-nucleus. 

1,  Shows  the  di>ision  of  a  plant  cell  !>y  the  formation  of  o  cell-plate 
$//):- Ihe  daughter  nuclei  are  fully  formed. 
l-fAltered  from  Flcmming,  Rabl,  &Q.) 


i  In  the  body  of  some  cells  and  possibly  of  all  there  is 
Hind  a  globular  body,  surrounded  by  a  radiating  arrange- 
ment of  Ihe  protoplasm  and  called  the  astrvspfiere  (j) :  it 
lies  dose  to  the  nucleus,  and  contains  a  minute  granule 
known  as  the  antral  particle  or  antrosume  (r).  In  many 
sl!s  two  astrospheres  and  two  or  more  cenlrosoiiies  have 
a  found  in  each  cell  (b,  s). 


^Boot 


The  precise  changes  which  lake  place  during  the  fission 
of  a  cell  are,  like  the  structure  of  ihe  cell  itself,  subject 
to  considerable  variation.  We  will  consider  what  may 
■obably  be  taken  as  a  typical  case  (Fig,  lo). 

First  of  all,  the  astrosphere,  with  its  centrosome,  divides  (e) 
the  products  of  its  division  gradually  separate  from  one 

ither  (c),  ultimately  passing  to  opposite  poles  of  the  nucleus 
(d).  At  the  same  time  the  network  of  chromatin  divides 
into  a  number  of  separate  filaments  called  chromosomes  (e,  chr), 
the  number  of  ivhich  appears  to  be  constant  in  any  given 
species  of  animal  or  plant,  although  it  may  vary  in  different 
species  from  two  to  twenty-four.  Soon  after  this  the  nuclear 
membrane  and  the  free  nucleoli  disappear  (n,  c)  and  the 
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nucleus  is  seen  to  contain  a  spindle  shaped  body  {sp)  formed 
of  excessively  delicate  fibres  which  converge  at  each  pole 
to  the  corresponding  astrosphere.  The  precise  origin  of 
this  nuclear  spindle  is  uncertain  :  it  may  arise  either 
from  the  nuclear  matrix  or,  more  probably,  from  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell  :  it  is  not  affected  by  colouring 
matters. 

At  the  same  time  each  chromosome  splits  along  its  whole 
length  so  as  to  form  two  parallel  rods  or  loops  in  close 
contact  with  one  another  (b)  :  in  this  way  the  number  of 
chromosomes  is  doubled,  each  one  being  now  represented 
by  a  couple. 

The  divided  chromosomes  now  pass  to  the  equator  of  the 
spindle  (d)  and  assume  the  form  of  more  or  less  V-shaped 
loops,  which  arrange  themselves  in  a  radiating  manner  so  as 
to  present  a  star-like  figure  when  the  cell  is  viewed  in  the 
direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  spindle.  Everything  is  now 
ready  for  division  to  which  all  the  foregoing  processes  are 
preparatory. 

The  two  chromosomes  of  each  couple  now  gradually  pass 
to  opposite  poles  of  the  spindle  (e,  f),  two  distinct  groups 
being  thus  produced  (g)  and  each  chromosome  of  each 
group  being  the  twin  of  one  in  the  other  group.  Perhaps 
the  fibres  of  the  spindle  are  the  active  agents  in  this 
process,  the  chromosomes  being  dragged  in  opposite 
directions  by  their  contraction  :  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
possible  that  the  movement  is  due  to  the  contractility  of  the 
chromosomes  themselves. 

After  reaching  the  poles  of  the  spindle  the  chromosomes 
of  each  group  unite  with  one  another  to  form  a  network  (h) 
around  which  a  nuclear  membrane  finally  makes  its  appear- 
ance (i).  In  this  way  two  nuclei  are  produced  within  a 
single  cell,  the  chromosomes  of  the  daughter-nuclei^  as  well 
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as  iheir  attendant  astrospheres,  being  formed  by  the  binary 
fission  of  those  of  the  moiher-nucUiis. 

But  pari  passu  with  the  process  of  nuclear  division, 
fission  of  the  cell-body  is  also  going  on.  This  may  lake 
place  by  a  simple  process  of  constriction  (h) — in  much  the 
same  way  as  a  lump  of  clay  or  dough  would  divide  if  a  loo[> 
of  siring  were  tied  round  its  middle  and  then  tightened — or 
by  the  formation  of  what  is  known  as  a  cell-plate.  This 
arises  as  a  row  of  granules  formed  from  the  equatorial  jjait 
of  the  nuclear  spindle  (i):  the  granules  extend  until  they 
form  a  complete  equatorial  plate  dividing  the  cell-body  into 
two  halves:  fission  then  takes  place  by  the  cell-plate  split- 
ling  into  two  along  a  plane  parallel  with  its  flat  surfaces.' 
In"  plants  the  cell-plate  gives  rise  to  a  jMrlition  wall  of 
cellulose  which  divides  the  two  daughter-cells  from  one 
another. 

In  some  cases  the  dividing  nucleus,  instead  of  going 
through  the  complicated  processes  just  described,  divides 
by  simple  constriction.  We  have  therefore  to  distinguish 
between  direct  xnA  indirect  nuclear  dii'ision.  To  the  latter 
very  elaborate  method  the  name  mitosis  or  karyokinesis  is 
applied  :  direct  division  is  then  distinguished  as  amitotic. 

In  this  connection  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  the 
extreme  complexity  of  structure  revealed  in  cells  and  their 
nuclei  by  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  When  the 
constituent  cells  of  the  higher  animals  and  plants  were 
discovered,  during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  by 
Schleiden  and  Schwann,  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  ultima 
Thule  of  microscopic  analysis.       Now  the  demonstration  of 

'  It  mnst  not  be  forgollen  Ihat  the  i^elis,  which  are  necessarily  i-e[ire- 
scnleil  ID  such  diagmms  as  Fig.  10  as  jllanes,  are  really  soHd  bodies, 
and  that  consetiilenlly  the  cell-p1a(e  represented  in  Ihe  figures  as  n  line 

aclunlly  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  uf  ibe  paper. 


I 

I 
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the  cells  themselves  is  an  easy  matter,  the  problem  is  to 
make  out  their  ultimate  constitution.  What  would  be  the 
result  if  we  could  get  microscoiies  as  superior  to  those  of 
to-day  as  those  of  to-day  are  to  the  primitive  instruments  of 
eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture. 
But  of  one  thing  we  may  feel  confident — of  the  enormous 
strides  which  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  living 
things  is  destined  lo  make  during  the  next  half  century. 

The  striking  general  resemblance  between  the  cells  of  the 
higher  animals  and  plants  and  entire  unicellular  organisms 
has  been  commented  on  as  a  very  remarkable  fact :  there  is 
another  equally  significant  circumstance  to  which  we  must 
now  advert. 

All  the  higher  animals  begin  life  as  an  egg,  which  is  either 
passed  out  of  the  body  of  the  parent  as  such,  as  in  most 
fisiies,  frogs,  birds,  &c,,  or  undergoes  the  first  stages  of  its 
development  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  as  in  sharks, 
some  reptiles,  and  nearly  all  mammals. 

The  structure  of  the  egg  is,  in  essential  respects,  the  same 
in  all  animals  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  a  jelly-fish, 
for  instance,  it  consists  (Fig.  ii,  a)  of  a  globular  mass  of 
protoplasm  (^d),  in  which  are  deposited  granules  of  a  pro- 
leinaceous  substance  known  as  yolk-spheruks.  Within  the 
protoplasm  is  a  large  clear  nucleus  (.?■''■)  ^'^  chromatin  of 
which  is  aggregated  into  a  central  mass  or  nucleolus  (g-tii.). 
An  investing  membrane  may  or  may  not  be  present.  In 
other  words  the  egg  is  a  cell :  it  is  convenient,  for  reasons 
which  will  appear  immediately,  to  speak  of  it  as  the  OT'um 
or  egg-^e//. 

The  young  or  immature  ova  of  all  animals  present  this 
structure,  but  in  many  cases  certain  modifications  are  under- 
gone before  (he  egg  is  mature,  i.e.,  capable  of  development 
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into  a  new  individual.  For  instance,  the  protoplasm  may 
throw  out  pseudopods,  the  egg  becoming  amreboid  (see 
Fig.  52) ;  or  the  surface  of  the  protoplasm  may  secrete  a  thick 
cell-wall  (see  Fig,  61).  The  most  extraordinary  modification 
takes  place  in  some  Verlebrata,  such  as  birds.  In  a  hen's 
egg,  for  instance,  the  yolk- spherules  increase  immensely, 
swelling  out  the  microsco|>ic  ovum  until  it  becomes  what  we 
know  as  the  "  yolk "  of  the  egg ;  around  this  layers  of 
albumen  or  "white"  are  deposited,  and  finally  the  shell 
membrane  and  the  shell.  Hence  we  have  to  distinguish 
carefully  in  eggs  of  this  character  between  the  entire  "  egg " 
in  Ihe  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  the  ovum  or 
egg-cell. 

But  complexities  of  this  sort  do  not  alter  the  fundamenlal 

iFlG.  II.— A,  ovum  of  an  animol  {Car. ,  _ 
Jj  fishes),  showing  proloplasm  (^,  nucleus  [gv),  nnd  nucleolus  (jim). 
a,  ovumoraplanl(t/)'«»i(MlrHi(ii-iirtiJ^ea,  one  of  the  orchids),  showing 
MojilRsm  (fi/iw),  nucleus  (uji),  and  oucleolus  (hu'). 
(a,  from  llalfour  itfler  Haeckcl  :  B,  aflcr  MatsliaJl  Wurd.) 
ct  that  all  the  higher  animals  begin  life  as  a  single  cell,  or 
other  words  that  multicellular  animals,  however  large  and 
complex  they  may  be  in  their  adult  condition,  originate  as 
unicellular  bodies  of  microscopic  size. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  all  the  higher  plants.  The 
pistil  or  seed-vessel  of  an  ordinary  flower  contains  one  or 
more  little  ovoidal  bodies,  the  so  called  "ovules"  (more  ac- 
curately megasporangia  (see  Lesson  XXXIV.,  and  Fig.  127), 
prhich,  when  the  llower  withers,  develop  into  the  seeds.     A 
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section  of  an  ovule  shows  it  to  contain  a  large  cavity,  the 
embryo-sac  or  megaspore  (see  Fig.  127,  d),  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a  microscopic  cell  {ov^  and  Fig.  12  b),  consisting  as 
usual  of  protoplasm  {plsm\  nucleus  {nu).  and  nucleolus 
(««').  This  is  the  ovum  or  egg-cell  of  the  plant :  from  it 
the  new  plant,  which  springs  from  the  germinating  seed, 
arises.  Thus  the  higher  plants,  like  the  higher  animals, 
are,  in  their  earliest  stages  of  existence,  microscopic  and 
unicellular. 


Every  one  is  familiar  with  tlie  appearance  of  the  ordinary 
brewer's  yeast— ihe  light-brown,  muddy,  frothing  substance 
which  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  fermenting  vats  in 
breweries  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  to  make 
the  dough  "rise," 

Examined  under  the  microscope  yeast  is  seen  to  consist 
of  a  fluid  in  which  are  suspended  immense  numbers  of 
minute  particles,  the  presence  of  which  produces  the  mud- 
diness  of  the  yeast.  Each  of  these  bodies  is  a  unicellular 
organism,  the  yeasi-piant,  or,  in  botanical  language,  Sac- 
charoniyces  cerevhia. 

Saccharomyces  consists  of  a  globular  or  ellipsoidal  mass 
of  protoplasm  (Fig.  12},  about  ^J^  mm,  in  diameter,  and 
surrounded  with  a  delicate  cell-wall  of  cellulose  (c,  cu-). 
Ill  the  protoplasm  are  one  or  more  non-contractile  vacuoles 
(?'«!-)— mere  spaces  filled  with  fluid  and  varying  in  number 
and  size  according  to  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  cell. 
Granules  also  occur  in  the  protoplasm,  some  of  tliein  being 
of  a  proteid  material,  others  fat  globules.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  no  nucleus  is  to  be  seen  ;  but  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  special  mode  of  staining,  a  small  rounded 
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nucleus  has  been  shown  to  exist  near  the  centre  of  the 
cell. 

The  cell-wall  is  so  thin  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of 
its  presence  unless  very  high  powers  are  employed.  It 
can  however  be  easily  demonstrated   by  staining  yeast  with 


CM/ 


Fig.   12.  —  Saccharomyces  cereinsia, 

A,  a  group  of  cells  under  a  moderately  high  power.  The  scale  to  the 
left  applies  to  this  figure  only. 

B,  several  cells  more  highly  magnified,  showing  various  stages  of 
budding,  vac,  the  vacuole. 

c,  a  single  cell  with  two  buds  {bd,  dJ')  still  more  highly  magnified  : 
c,  7(\  cell-wall :  vac,  vacuole. 

D,  cells,  crushed  by  pressure  :  c.  w,  the  ruptured  cell-walls :  //jw, 
the  squeezed  out  protoplasm. 

E,  e',  starved  cells,  showing  large  vacuoles  and  fat  globules  (/). 

F,  f',  formation  of  spores  by  fission  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  starved 
cell :  in  F  the  spores  are  still  enclosed  in  the  mother-cell-wall,  in  f' 
they  are  free. 

magenta,  and  then  applying  pressure  to  the  cover-glass  so  as 
to  crush  the  cells.  Under  this  treatment  the  cell-walls  are 
burst  and  ai)pear  as  crumpled  sacs,  split  in  various  ways  and 
unstained  by  the  magenta  (d,  c.w),  while  the  squeezed-out 
protoplasm  is  seen  in  the  form  of  irregular  masses  (p/spt) 
stained  pink  by  the  dye. 


GEMMATION 

The  mode  of  multiplication  of  Saccharomyces  is  readily 
made  out  in  actively  feniienting  yeast,  and  is  seen  to  differ 
from  anything  we  have  met  with  hitherto.  A  small  iiimple- 
like  elevation  (c,  hd)  appears  on  the  surface  of  a  cell  and 
gradually  increases  in  size :  examined  under  a  high  power 
tliis  bud  is  found  to  consist  of  an  offshoot  of  the  jirotoplasm 
of  the  parent  cell  covered  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  cellulose ; 
it  is  formed  by  the  protoplasm  growing  out  into  an  offshoot 
— like  a  small  pseudopod — which  pushes  the  cell-wall  before 
it.  While  this  is  going  on  the  nucleus  passes  to  the  surface 
of  the  cell  and  divides,  one  of  the  products  of  fission  remaining 
in  the  molher-cell,  the  other  in  the  bud.  The  bud  increases 
in  size  {fid)  until  it  forms  a  little  globular  body  touching 
the  parent  cell  at  one  pole  ;  then  a  process  of  fission  takes 
place  along  the  plain  of  junction,  the  protoplasm  of  the  bud 
or  daughtercell  becoming  separated  from  that  of  the  mother- 
cell  and  a  cellulose  partition  being  secreted  between  the 
two.  Finally  the  bud  becomes  completely  detached  as  a 
separate  )'east-cell. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  Saccharomyces  buds  in 
several  places  and  each  of  its  daughter  cells  btids  again, 
before  detachment  of  the  buds  takes  place.  In  this  w.iy 
chains  or  groups  of  cells  are  produced  (r),  such  ctll- 
colonies  consisting  of  two  or  more  generations  of  cells,  the 
central  one  standing  in  relation  of  parent,  grandparent,  or 
great-grandparent  to  the  others. 

It  must  he  observed  that  this  process  of  budding  or 
gem  ma  lion  is  after  all  only  a  modification  of  simple 
fission.  In  the  latter  the  two  daughter-cells  are  of  equal  size 
and  are  both  smaller  tJian  the  parent-cell,  while  in  gemma- 
tion one— the  mother-cell — is  much  larger  than  the  other— 
the  daughter-cell  or  bud — and  is  of  the  same  size  as,  indeed  is 

iclically  identical  with,  the  original  dividing-cell.     Hence 
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in  budding,  the  parent  form  does  not,  as  in  simple  fission, 
lose  its  individuality,  becoming  wholly  merged  in  its  twin 
offspring,  but  merely  undergoes  separation  of  a  small  portion 
of  its  substance  in  the  form  of  a  bud,  which  by  assimilation 
of  nutriment  gradually  grows  to  the  size  of  its  parent, 
the  latter  thus  retaining  its  individuality  and  continuing  K) 
produce  fresh  buds  as  long  as  it  lives. 

Multiplication  by  budding  goes  on  only  while  the  Sac- 
charomyces  is  well  supplied  with  food  :  if  the  supply  of 
nutriment  fails,  a  different  mode  of  reproduction  obtains. 
Yeast  can  be  effectually  starved  by  spreading  out  a  thin 
layer  of  it  on  a  slab  of  plaster-of-Paris  kept  moist  under 
a  bell-jar :  under  these  circumstances  the  yeast  is  of  course 
supplied  with  nothing  but  water. 

In  a  few  days  the  yeast-cells  thus  circumstanced  are  found 
to  have  altered  in  appearance :  large  vacuoles  appear  in 
them  (Fig.  1 2,  e,  e')  and  numerous  fat-globules  (/)  are  formed. 
The  protoplasm  has  been  undergoing  destructive  meta- 
bolism, and,  there  being  nothing  to  supply  new  material,  has 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  been  partly 
converted  into  fat.  Both  in  plants  and  in  animals  it  is  found 
that  fatty  degeneration,  or  the  conversion  of  protoplasm 
into  fat  by  destructive  metabolism,  is  a  constant  phenomenon 
of  starvation. 

After  a  time  the  protoplasm  collects  towards  the  centre  of 

the  cell  and  divides  simultaneously  into  four  masses  arranged 

like  a  pyramid  of  four  billiard  balls,  three  at  the  base  and 

one  above  (f).    Each  of  these  surrounds  itself  with  a  thick 

cellulose  coat  and  becomes  a  spore,  the  four  spores  being 

sooner  or  later  liberated  by  the  rupture  of  the  mother-cell 
wall  (k'). 

The  spores  being  protected  by  their  thick  cell-walls  are 
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able  to  withstand  starvation^nd  drought  for  a  tong  time  ; 
when  placed  under  favourable  circumstances  Ihey  develop 
into  the  ordinary  form  of  Saccharomyces.  So  that  repro- 
duction by  multiple  fission  aj>|>ears  to  be,  in  the  yeast-plant, 
a  last  effort  of  the  organism  to  withstand  extinction. 

The  physiology  of  nutritiori  of  Saccharomyces  has  been 
studied  with  great  care  by  several  men  of  science  and 
nolably  by  Pasteur,  and  is  in  consequence  belter  known  than 
that  of  any  other  low  organism.  For  this  reason  it  will  be 
advisable  to  consider  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  is  the  pre- 
paration of  a  solution  of  ma!t  called  "  sweet  wort."  Malt 
is  barley  which  has  been  allowed  to  germinate  or  sprout,  i.e., 
the  young  plant  is  allowed  to  grow  to  a  certain  extent  from 
the  seed.  During  germination  the  starch  which  forms  so 
large  a  iKJition  of  the  grain  of  barley  is  i«irtly  converted  into 
sugar:  barley  also  contains  soluble  proteids  and  mineral 
salts,  so  that  when  malt  is  infused  in  hot  water  the  sweet- 
wort  formed  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  solution  of  sugar, 
proteid,  and  salts. 

Into  this  wort  a  quantity  of  yeast  is  placed.  Very  soon 
the  liquid  begins  to  froth,  the  quantity  of  yeast  increasing 
enormously ;  this  means  of  course  that  the  yeast-cells  are 
budding  actively,  as  can  be  readily  made  out  by  microscopic 
examination.  If  while  the  frothing  is  going  on  a  lighted 
candle  is  lowered  into  the  vat  the  l^ame  will  be  iiinnediatcly 
extinguished  :  if  an  animal  were  placed  in  the  same  i>osition 
it  would  be  suffocated. 

Chemical  examination  shows  that  the  extinction  of  the 
candle's  flame  or  of  the  animal's  life  is  caused  by  a  rapid 
evolution  of  carbon  dio.xide  from  the  fermenting  woit,  the 
frothing  being  due  to  the  escaiK  of  the  gas  from  the  liquid, 
tcr  a  time  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  and  the  liquid 
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is  then  found  to  be  no  longer  sweet  but  to  have  acquired 
what  we  know  as  an  alcoholic  or  spirituous  flavour.  Analysis 
shows  that  the  sugar  has  nearly  or  quite  disappeared,  while 
a  new  substance,  alcohol^  has  made  its  appearance.  The 
sweet-wort  has,  in  fact,  been  converted  into  beer. 

Expressed  in  the  form  of  a  chemical  equation  what  has 
happened  is  this  : — 

CgHjA  =  ^(CakoO)  +  2(C0j) 

Grape  sugar.         Alcohol.    Carbon  dioxide. 

One  molecule  of  sugar  has,  by  the  action  of  yeast,  been 
split  up  into  two  molecules  of  alcohol  which  remain  in  the 
fluid,  and  two  of  carbon  dioxide  which  are  given  off  as  gas. 
This  is  the  process  known  as  alcoholic  fermentation. 

It  has  been  shown  by  accurate  analysis  that  only  about 
95  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  is  thus  converted  into  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide  :  4  per  cent,  is  decomposed,  with  the  for- 
mation of  glycerine,  succinic  acid,  and  carbon  dioxide,  and 
I  per  cent,  is  used  as  nutriment  by  the  yeast  cells. 

For  the  accurate  study  of  fermentation  the  sweet-wort  of 
the  brewer  is  unsuitable,  being  a  fluid  of  complex  and  un- 
certain composition,  and  the  nature  of  the  process,  as  well 
as  the  part  played  in  it  by  Saccharcmyces,  becomes  much 
clearer  if  we  substitute  the  artificial  wort  invented  by 
M.  Pasteur,  and  called  after  him  Pasteur^s  solution.  It  is 
made  of  the  following  ingredients : — 

Water,  HgO 83*76  per  cent. 

Cane  sugar,  CigHggOu iS'oo   >» 

Ammonium  tartrate  (NH4)2C4H40g    .       I'oo   „ 
■  Potassium  phosphate,  K3PO4  ....      0*20   „      „  j^^a. 
Calcium  phosphate,  Ca3(P04)^,    .    .    .      0*02    „      „      .X 
Magnesium  sulphate,  MgSO^  ....      0*02    „      „       ,Z 
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^^|nk,  but  is  [he  result  of  cnreful  experiments,  and  is  deter- 
mined by  the  following  considerations. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  study  alcoholic  fermentation 
sugar  must  be  present,'  since  the  essence  of  the  process  is 
the  formation  of  alcohol  fiom  sugar. 

Then  nitrogen  in  some  form  as  well  as  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen  must  be  present,  since  these  four  elements 
enter  into  the  composition  of  protoplasm,  and  all  hut  the 
fiist-named  (nitrogen)  into  that  of  cellulose,  and  they  are 
thus  required  in  order  that  the  yeast  should  live  and 
multiply.  The  form  in  which  nitrogen  can  best  be  assimi- 
lated was  found  out  by  experiment.  We  saw  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  the  yeast  cells  obtain  their  nitrogen 
largely  in  the  form  of  soluble  proteids :  green  plants  obtain 
theirs  largely  in  the  simple  form  of  nitrates.  It  was  found 
that  while  proteids  are,  so  to  say,  an  unnecessarily  comijlex 
food  for  Saccharomyces,  nitrates  arc  not  complex  enough, 
and  an  ammonia  compound  is  necessary,  ammonium  tartrate 
being  the  most  suitable.  Thus  while  Saccharomyces  can 
build  up  the  molecule  of  protoplasm  from  less  comple.K  food- 
stuffs than  are  required  by  Amreba,  it  cannot  make  use  of 
such  comparatively  simple  compounds  as  suffice  for  Hrcma- 
tococcus  :  moreover  it  appears  to  be  indifferent  whether  its  / 
nitrogen  is  supplied  to  it  in  the  form  of  ammonium  tartrate  ( 
or  in  the  higher  form  of  proteids. 

Then  as  to  the  remaining  ingredients  of  the  fluid — 
|x)tassium  and  calcium  phosjjhate  and  magnesium  suli>hate. 
If  a  quantity  of  yeast  is  burnt,  precisely  the  same  thing 
hapjiens  as  when  one  of  the  higher  animals  or  plants  is 
subjected  to  the  same  process.  It  first  chars  by  the  libera- 
'  It  is  a  mallEC  of  indiflerence  whether  cnnu-sognr  or  grape-sugar 
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tion  of  caroon,  then  as  the  heat  is  continued  the  carbon 
is  completely  consumed,  going  off  by  combination  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide ;  at  the 
same  time  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  mostly  as  nitrogen  gas, 
the  hydrogen  by  union  with  atmospheric  oxygen  as  water- 
vapour,  and  the  sulphur  as  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphur 
dioxide  (SO^).  Finally,  nothing  is  left  but  a  small  quantity 
of  white  ash  which  is  found  by  analysis  to  contain  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia;  i.e..,  precisely  the 
ingredients  of  the  three  mineral  constituents  of  Pastern's  solu- 
tion with  the  exception  of  sulphur,  which,  as  already  stated, 
is  given  off  during  the  process  of  burning  as  sulphur  dioxide. 

Thus  the  principle  of  construction  of  an  artificial  nutrient 
solution  such  as  Pasteur's  is  tliat  it  should  contain  all  the 
elements  existing  in  the  organism  it  is  designed  to  support ; 
or  in  other  words,  the  substances  by  the  combination  of 
which  the  waste  of  the  organism  due  to  destructive  meta- 
bolism may  be  made  good. 

That  Pasteur's  solution  exactly  fulfils  these  requirements 
may  be  proved  by  omitting  one  or  other  of  the  constituents 
from  it,  and  finding  out  how  the  omission  affects  the  well- 
being  of  Saccharomyces. 

If  the  sugar  is  left  out  the  yeast  cells  grow  and  multiply, 
but  with  great  slowness.  This  shows  that  sugar  is  not 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  organism,  but  only  to  that  active 
condition  which  accompanies  fermentation.  A  glance  at 
the  composition  of  Pasteur's  solution  will  show  that  all  the 
necessary  elements  are  supplied  without  sugar. 

Omission  of  ammonium  tartrate  is  fatal :  without  it  the 
cells  neither  grow  nor  multiply.  This,  of  course,  is  jusf 
what  one  would  expect  since,  apart  from  ammonium  tartrate, 
the  fluid  contains  no  nitrogen,  an  element  without  which  the 
molecules  of  protoplasm  cannot  be  built  up. 
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It  is  somewhat  curious  lo  find  that  ]iolassiuiii  and  calcium 
phosphates  are  equally  necessary ;  although  occurring  in 
such  minute  quantities  they  are  absolutely  essential  to  ihe 
well-being  of  the  yeast  cells,  and  without  tht-m  the  orgnnism, 
although  supplied  with  abundance  of  sugar  and  ammonium 
tartrate,  will  not  li\'e.  This  may  be  taken  as  proving  that 
phosphorus,  calcium,  and  magnesium  form  an  integral  part 
of  ihe  protoplasm  of  Saccharomyces,  although  existing  in 
almost  infinitesimal  pr0|)0rtions. 

Lastly,  magnesium  sulphate  must  not  be  omitted  if  the 
organism  is  to  flourish  :  unlike  the  other  two  mineral 
constituents  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  life,  but  without 
it  the  vital  processes  are  sluggish. 

Thus  by  growing  yeast  in  a  fluid  of  known  comj>osition 
it  can  be  ascertained  exactly  what  elements  and  combina- 
tions of  elements  are  necessary  to  life,  what  advantageous 
though  not  absolutely  essential,  and  what  unnecessary. 

The  precise  effect  of  the  growth  and  multiplication  of 
yeast  upon  a  saccharine  fluid,  or  in  other  words  the  nature 
of  alcoholic  fermentation,  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  a 
simple  experiment  with  Pasteur's  solution.  A  quantity  of 
the  solution  with  a  little  yeast  is  placed  in  a  flask  the  neck 
of  which  is  fitted  with  a  bent  lube  leading  into  a  vessel  of 
lime-water  or  solution  of  calcium  oxide.  When  the  usual 
disengagement  of  carbon  dioxide  (sec  p.  75)  takes  jilace  the 
gas  jjasses  through  the  tube  into  the  lime-water  and  causes 
an  immediate  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate  as  a  white 
]iowder  which  effervesces  with  acids.  This  proves  the  gas 
evolved  during  fermentation  to  be  carbon  dioxide  since  no 
other  converts  lime  into  carbonate.  When  fennenlation  is 
complete  the  presence  of  alcohol  may  be  proved  by  dis- 
tillation :  a  colourless,  mobile,  pungent,  and  inflammable 
liquid  being  obtained. 
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By  experimenting  with  several  flasks  of  this  kind  it  can 
be  proved  that  fermentation  goes  on  as  well  in  darkness  as 
in  light,  and  that  it  is  quite  independent  of  free  oxygen. 
Indeed  the  process  does  not  go  on  if  free  oxygen — i.e., 
oxygen  in  the  form  of  dissolved  gas — is  present  in  the  fluid ; 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  Saccharomyces  must  be  able 
to  obtain  the  oxygen,  which  like  all  other  organisms  it 
requires  for  its  metabolic  processes,  from  the  food  supplied 
to  it. 

The  process  of  fermentation  goes  on  most  actively 
between  28°  and  34°  C :  at  low  temperatures  it  is  com- 
paratively slow,  and  at  38°  C.  multiplication  ceases. 

If  a  small  portion  of  yeast  is  boiled  so  as  to  kill  the 
cells,  and  then  added  to  a  flask  of  Pasteur*s  solution,  no 
fermentation  takes  place,  from  which  it  is  proved  that  the 
decomposition  of  sugar  is  effected  by  the  living  yeast  cells 
only.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  property  of 
exciting  alcoholic  fermentation  is  a  ftmction  of  the  living 
protoplasm  of  Saccharomyces.  The  yeast-plant  is  therefore 
known  as  an  organised  ferment .  when  growing  in  a  sac- 
charine solution  it  not  only  performs  the  ordinary  metabolic 
processes  necessary  for  its  own  existence,  but  induces 
decomposition  of  the  sugar  present,  this  decomposition 
being  unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding  change  in  the 
yeast-plant  itself. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  that  there 
is  an  important  group  of  not-living  bodies  which  produce 
striking  chemical  changes  in  various  substances  without 
themselves  undergoing  any  change  :  these  are  distinguished 
as  unorganised  ferments.  A  well-known  example  is  pepsin, 
which  is  found  in  the  gastric  juice  of  the  higher  animals, 
and  has  the  function  of  converting  proteids  into  peptones 
(see  p.  12) :  its  presence  has  been  proved  in  the  Mycetozoa 
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(p.  54),  and  probably  it  or  some  similar  peptonizing  or 
proteolytic  ferment  effects  this  change  in  all  organisms 
which  have  the  power  of  digesting  proteids.  Another 
instance  is  furnished  by  diastase^  which  effects  the  con- 
version of  starch  into  grape  sugar  :  it  is  present  in  ger- 
minating barley  (see  p.  75),  and  an  infinitesimal  quantity 
of  it  can  convert  immense  quantities  of  starch.  The  ptyalin 
of  our  own  saliva  has  a  like  action,  and  probably  some 
similar  diastatic  or  amylolytic  ferment  is  present  in  the 
Mycetozoa  which,  as  we  saw  (p.  54),  are  able  to  digest 
cooked  starch. 


LESSON  VIII 

BACTERIA 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  if  certain  moist 
organic  substances,  such  as  meat,  soup,  milk,  &c.,  are  allowed 
to  stand  at  a  moderate  temperature  for  a  few  days — more  or 
fewer  according  as  the  weather  is  hot  or  cold — they  "  go 
bad  "  or  putrefy  ;  i.e,  they  acquire  an  offensive  smell,  a  taste 
which  few  are  willing  to  ascertain  by  direct  experiment,  and 
often  a  greatly  altered  appearance. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  substances  for  studying  the 
phenomena  of  putrefaction  is  an  infusion  of  hay,  made  by 
pouring  hot  water  on  a  handful  of  hay  and  straining  the 
resultant  brown  fluid  through  blotting  paper.  Pasteur's 
solution  may  also  be  used,  or  mutton-broth  well  boiled 
and  filtered,  or  indeed  almost  any  vegetable  or  animal 
infusion. 

If  some  such  fluid  is  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  glass  or  paper  to  prevent  the  access  of  dust,  the 
naked-eye  appearances  of  putrefaction  will  be  found  to 
manifest  themselves  with  great  regularity.  The  fluid,  at  first 
quite  clear  and  limpid,  becomes  gradually  dull  and  turbid. 
The  opacity  increases  and  a  scum  forms  on  the  surface : 
at  the  same   time   the   odour   of  putrefaction  arises,  and 
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especially  in  ihe  case  of  animal  infusions,  quickly  becomes 
very  strong  and  disagreeable. 

The  scuui  after  attaining  a  perceptible  thickness  breaks  up 
and  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  after  this  the  fluid  slowly  clears 
again,  becoming  once  more  quite  transparent  and  losing  its 
bad  smell.  If  exjwsed  to  the  light,  patches  of  green  appear 
in  it  sooner  or  later,  due  to  ihc  presence  of  microscopic 
organisms  containing  chlorophyll,  The  fluid  has  acquired, 
in  fact,  the  characteristics  of  an  ordinary  stagnant  pond,  and 
ia  quite  incapable  of  further  putrefaction.  The  whole  series 
of  changes  may  occupy  many  months, 

ticroscopic  examination  shows  that  the  freshly- prepared 
is  free  from  organisms,  and  indeed,  if  properly  filtered, 
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ilium  tiriiw.     A,  motile  stage:  B,  resting  stage,  or 
Kltm.) 

from  particles  of  any  sort.  But  the  case  is  very  diflcrent 
when  a  drop  of  infusion  in  which  turbidity  has  set  in  is 
placed  under  a  high  power.  The  fluid  is  then  seen  to  be 
crowded  with  incalculable  millions  of  minute  specks,  only 
just  visible  under  a  power  of  300  or  400  diameters,  and  all 
in  active  movement.  These  specks  are  Bacteria,  or  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  microbes  or  micro-organisms  ; 
they  belong  to  the  particular  genus  and  s[)ccies  called 
BacUriiim  iermo. 

Seen  under  the  high  power  of  an  ordinary  student's 
microscope  Bacterium  termo  has  the  ajipearance  shown  in 
Fig.  13,  A  ;  it  is  like  a  minute  finger-biscuit,  i.e.  has  the  form 
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of  a  rod  constricted  in  the  middle.  But  it  is  only  by  using 
the  very  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  that  its  precise 
form  and  structure  can  be  satisfactorily  made  out.  It  is  then 
seen  (Fig.  14)  to  consist  of  a  little  double  spindle,  staining 
very  deeply  with  aniline  dyes.  By  the  employment  of  very 
high  powers  it  has  been  shown  that  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  contains  a  nucleus  and  is  covered  with  a  membrane  of 
extreme  tenuity  formed  either  of  cellulose  or  of  a  proteid 
material.  At  each  end  is  attached  a  flagellum  about  as  long 
as  the  cell  itself. 

Bacterium  termo  is  much  smaller  that  any  organism  we 
have  yet  considered,  so  small  in  fact  that,  as  it  is  always 
easier  to  deal  with  whole  numbers  than  with  fractions,  its 


Fig.   14. — BacteHum  termo  (  x  4000),  showing  the  terminal  flagella. 
(After  Dallinger.) 

size  is  best  expressed  by  taking  as  a  standard  the  one- 
thousandth  of  a  millimetre,  called  a  microiniUimetre  and 
expressed  by  the  symbol  ft.  The  entire  length  of  the 
organism  under  consideration  is  from  1*5  to  2  ft,  ue,  about 
the  y^  mm.  or  the  y^  5-^x7  ^"^^^  In  other  words,  its  entire 
length  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  a  yeast- 
cell  or  of  a  human  blood-corpuscle.  The  diameter  of  the 
flagellum  has  been  estimated  by  Dallinger  to  be  about  \  ft 
or  2  iTTViHT  i^c^j  ^  smallness  of  which  it  is  as  difficult  to  form 
any  clear  conception  as  of  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Some  slight  notion  of  these  almost  infinitely  small  dimen- 
sions may,  however,  be  obtained  in  the  following  way.  Fig. 
14  shows  a  Bacterium  termo  magnified  4000  diameters,  the 
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scale  above  the  figure  representing  Ytm  ^^-  magnified  to  ihe 
same  amount.  The  height  of  this  book  isahttleover  i8cm. ; 
thismultiplicdby  4,000  gives  7  2,000  cm.  =  720  met  res  =  2362 
feel.  IVe  therefore  get  the  proportion — as  2362  feet,  or 
nearly  six  times  the  height  of  St.  Paul's,  is  h  the  height  of 
the  present  volume,  so  the  length  of  Fig.  14  is  to  that  of 
Bacterium  termo. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  putre- 
faction a  scum  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  This  film 
consists  of  innumerable  motionless  Bacteria  imbedded 
in  a  transparent  gelatinous  substance  formed  of  a  proteid 
material  (Fig.  13,  bJ,  After  continuing  in  the  active  con- 
dition for  a  time  the  Bacteria  rise  to  the  surface,  lose  their 
flagella,  and  throw  out  this  gelatinous  substance  in  which 
they  lie  imbedded.  The  bacterial  jelly  thus  formed  is  called 
a  zoogUea.  Thus  in  Bacterium  termo,  as  in  so  many  of  the 
organisms  we  have  studied,  there  is  an  alternation  of  an 
active  with  a  resting  condition, 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  putrefaction  Bacterium  termo 
is  usually  the  only  organism  found  in  the  fluid,  but  later  on 
other  microbes  make  their  appearance.  Of  these  the  com- 
monest are  distinguished  by  the  generic  names  Micrococcus, 
Bacillus.,  Vibrio,  and  Spirillunu 

Micrococcus  (Fig,  r5)  is  a  minute  form,  the  cells  of  which 
are  about  z/i  (jjj  mm.)  in  diameter.  It  difl'ers  from 
Bacterium  in  being  globular  instead  of  spindle-shaped  and 
in  having  no  motile  phase.  Like  Bacterium  it  assumes  the 
zooglaea  condition  (Fig.  15,  4). 

Bacillus  is  commonly  found  in  putrescent  infusions  in 
which  the  process  of  decay  has  gone  on  for  some  daj'S  :  as 
its  numbers  increase  those  of  Bacterium  termo  diminish, 
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until  Bacillus  becomes  the  dominant  form.  Its  cells  (Fig. 
1 6)  are  rod-shaped  and  about  6^  {j}^  mm.)  in  length  in  the 
commonest  species.  Both  motionless  and  active  forms  are 
found,  the  latter  having  a  flagellum  at  each  end.  The 
zooglaea  condition  is  often  assumed,  and  the  rods  are  fre- 
quently found  united  end  to  end  so  as  to  form  filaments. 

F/MV?  resembles  Bacillus,  but  the  rod-like  cells  (Fig.  17,  a) 
are  wavy  instead  of  straight.  They  are  actively  motile  and 
when  highly  magnified  are  found  to  be  provided  with  a 
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Fig.   I $,—  Micrococcus,      i,   single  and  double  (dumb-bell  shaped) 
forms  :  2  and  3,  chain-forms  :  4,  a  zooglrea. 

flagellum  at  each  end.     Vibriones  vary  from  8ft  to  25ft  in 
length. 

Spirilhim  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  spiral  form,  the 
cells  resembling  minute  corkscrews  (Fig.  17,  b  &  c)  and 
being  provided  with  a  flagellum  at  each  end  (c).  The 
smaller  species,  such  as  S.  tenue  (b)  are  from  2  to  5  /u  in 
length,  but  the  larger  forms,  such  as  S.  volutans  (c)  attain  a 
length  of  from  25  to  30/i.  In  swimming  Spirillum  appears 
on  a  superficial  examination  to  undulate  like  a  worm  or  a 
serpent,  but  this  is  an  optical  illusion  ;  the  spiral  is  really  a 
permanent  one,  but  during  progression  it  rotates  upon  its 
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long  axis,  like  HEemalococcus  (p.  25),  and  this  double  move- 
ment produces  the  appearance  of  uiiduiation. 

Most  Bacteria  are  colourless,  but  three  species  (An-frr/ttw 
viride,  B.  M/fMHam,  and  5i7nV/tfji'(rifns)  contain  chlorophyll, 
and  several  others  form  pigments  of  varying  tints  and  often 
of  great  intensity.  For  instance,  there  are  red,  yellow, 
brown,  blue,  and  violet  species  of  Micrococcus  which  grow 
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on  slices  of  boiled  potato,  hard-boiled  egg,  &c.,  forming 
brilliantly  coloured  patches ;  and  the  yellow  colour  often 
assumed  by  milk  after  it  !ias  been  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
considerable  time  is  due  to  the  presence  of  Boxterhim 
xanthifium. 

Bacteria  multiply  by  simple   transverse    fission,  the 
■ss  taking  place  sometimes  during  the  motile,  sometimes 
(ing  the  resting  condition.     Frequently  the  daughter-ceils 
leparate  completely  from  one  another  but.  remain 
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loosely  attached,  forming  chains.     These  are  very  common 
in  some  species  of  micrococcus  (see  Fig-  15). 

Hacilhis  when  undtTgoing  fission  behaves  somelhing  like 

a  :  ihe  mother-cell  divides  transversely  across  the 

middle,  and  the  two  halves  gradually  wriggle  away  from  one 

another,  but  remain  connected  for  a  time  by  a  very  fine  thread 
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of  protoplasm  which  extends  between  their  adjacent  ends. 
This  is  drawn  out  by  the  gradual  separation  of  the  Wo  cells, 
until  it  attains  twice  the  length  of  a  flageltum,  when  it  snaps 
in  the  middle,  thus  providing  each  daughter-cell  with  a  new 
flagelium.  Bacillus  may,  however,  divide  while  in  the 
resting  condition  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
process  is  repealed  again  and  again,  and  the  daugbler-cefls, 
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remaining  in  contact,  form  a  long  wavy  or  twisted  fiiaroent 
called  Ltptothrix  (Fig.  16)  the  separate  elements  of  which 
are  usually  only  visible  after  staining. 

Bacillus  also  multiplies  by  a  peculiar  process  of  spore- 
formation  which  may  take  place  either  in  the  ordinary  resting 
form  or  in  a  leptolhrix  filament,  A  bright  dot  appears  at 
one  place  in  the  protoyilasm  (Fig.  18) :  this  increases  in  size, 
the  greater  part  of  the  protoplasm  being'  used  up  in  its 
formation,  and  finally  takes  on  the  form  of  a  clear  oval 
sjjore  which  remains  for  some  time  enclosed  in  the  cell  wall 
of  the  Bacillus,  by  the  rupture  of  which  it  is  finally  liberated. 
In  other  Bacteria  spores  are  formed  directly  from  the  ordin- 
ary cells  whicb  become  thick  walled.  The  spores  differ 
from  the  Bacilli  in  being  unstained  by  aniline  dyes. 

After  a  period  of  rest  the  spores,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, germinate  by  growing  out  at  one  end  so  as  to 
become  rod-like,  and  thus  finally  assuming  the  form  of 
ordinary  Bacilli. 

'J"here  are  other  genera  often  included  among  Bacteria,  for 
the  descrr]ition  of  which  the  student  is  referred  to  the  more 
special  treatises.^  One  remark  must,  however,  be  made  in 
concluding  the  present  brief  account  of  the  morphology  of 
the  group.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that 
what  have  been  spoken  of  as  genera  (Bacterium,  Bacillus, 
Spirillum,  S:c.)  may  merge  into  one  another  and  arc  there- 
fore 10  be  looked  u;xin  as  phases  in  the  life-hislory  of 
various  microbes  rather  than  as  true  and  distinct  genera. 
But  this  is  a  point  which  cannot  at  present  be  considered 
as  settled. 

The  conditions  of  life  of  Bacteria  are  very  various.  Sojue 
live  in  water,  such  as  that  of  stagnant  ]X)nds,  and  of  these 

'  See  especially  De  Bary,  Fungi,  Hfyalcsoa,  and  Baclnin  (Osford, 
B87).  nnd  Klein,  Mkm-orgaiiis-iis  and Diieaa  (London,  1S96), 
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three  species,  as  already  stated  (p.  87),  contain  chlorophyll. 
The  nutrition  of  such  forms  must  obviously  be  holophytic, 
and  in  the  case  of  Bacterium  chlorinum  the  giving  off  of 
oxygen  in  sunlight  has  actually  been  proved. 

But  this  mode  of  nutrition  is  rare  among  the  Bacteria : 
nearly  all  of  those  to  which  reference  has  been  made  are 


— Spore- formal  i 


Klein.) 


saprophytes,  that  is,  live  upon  decomix)sing  animal  and 
vegetable  matters.  They  are,  in  fact,  nourished  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  Heteroinlta  (see  p.  37).  Many  of  these 
forms,  such  as  Bacterium  teraio  and  si>ecies  of  Bacillus, 
Vibrio,  Src,  will,  however,  flourish  in  Pasteur's  solution,  in 
which  they  obtain  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium 
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tartrate  instead  of  decomposing  proteid.  It  lias  also  been 
shown  that  some  Bacteria  can  go  furtlier  and  make  use  of 
nitrates  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  and  of  a  carbonate  or  even 
of  carbon  dioxide  as  a  source  of  carbon  :  in  other  words, 
they  are  able  to  live  upon  purely  inorganic  matter  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  contain  no  chlorophyll.  Some  species 
may  even  multiply  to  a  considerable  extent  in  distilled  water, 

But  pari  passu  with  their  ordinary  nutritive  processes, 
many  Bacteria  exert  an  action  on  the  Buids  on  which 
they  live  comparably  to  that  exerted  on  a  saccharine 
solution  by  the  yeast-plant.  Such  microbes  are,  in  fact, 
organized  ferments. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  turning  sour  of  milk.  This 
change  is  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  milk-sugar  into 
lactic  add. 

Sugar,  Litlit  .'Viid. 

The  transformation  is  brought  about  by  the  agency  of 
BarUrium  iactis,  a  microbe  closely  resembling  Ji.  tcniio. 

Beer  and  wine  are  two  other  fluids  which  frequently  turn 
sour,  there  being  in  this  case  a  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid,  represented  by  the  equation  ^ 

CjHnO  +  Oj  =  HjO  +  C.H^O.3, 
Alcohul,     Oxygen,     Walei-.       Acetic  Acid. 

The  ferment  in  this  instance  is  Bacterium  aceli,  often 
called  Mycoderma  aceli,  or  the  "vinegar  plant."  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  this  case  oxygen  enters  into  the  reaction  : 
it  is  a  case  of  fermentation  by  oxidation. 

Putrefaction  itself  is  another  instance  of  fermentation 
induced  by  a  microbe.  Bacterium  ternio — the  jmtrefactive 
ferment— causes  the  decomposition  of  proteids  into  simpler 
compounds,  amongst  which   are    such  gases   as  ammonia 
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(NH3),  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (HgS),  and  ammonium 
sulphide  {  (NH4)^S),  the  evolution  of  which  produces  the 
characteristic  odour  of  putrefaction. 

The  filial  stage  in  putrefaction  is  the  formation  of  nitrates 
and  nitrites.  The  process  is  a  double  one,  both  stages 
being  due  to  special  forms  of  Bacteria.  In  the  first  place, 
by  the  agency  of  the  nitrous  ferment^  ammonia  is  converted 
into  nitrous  acid — 

NH3  +  30  =  H2O  +  HNO2 

Ammonia.  Oxygen.  Water.    Nitrous  Acid. 

The  7iitric  ferment  then  comes  into  action,  converting  the 
nitrous  into  nitric  acid — 

NHO2  +  O  =  HNO3 

Nitrous  Acid.     Oxygen.     Nitric  Acid. 

This  process  is  one  of  vast  importance,  since  by  Us  agency 
the  soil  is  constantly  receiving  fresh  supplies  of  nitric  acid 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  substances  used  as 
food  by  plants. 

Besides  holophytes  and  saprophytes  there  are  included 
among  Bacteria  xndiny  parasites,  that  is,  species  which  feed 
not  on  decomposing  but  on  living  organisms.  Many  of  the 
most  deadly  infectious  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever,  and  cholera,  are  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  tissues  or  fluids  of  the  body  of  particular  species  of 
microbes,  which  feed  upon  the  parts  affected  and  give  rise 
to  the  morbid  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

Some  Bacteria,  like  the  majority  of  the  organisms  pre- 
viously studied,  require  free  oxygen  for  their  existence,  but 
others,  like  Saccharomyces  during  active  fermentation  (see 
p.  80),  are  quite  independent  of  free  oxygen  and  must  there- 
fore be  able  to  take  the  oxygen,  without  which  their  metabolic 
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processes  could  not  go  on,  from  some  of  the  compounds 
contained  in  the  fJuid  in  which  they  live.  Bacteria  are  for 
this  reason  divided  into  aerobic  species  which  require  free 
oxygen,  and  anaerobic  s[>ecies  which  do  not. 

As  to  temperature,  common  observation  tells  us  that 
Bacteria  flourish  only  within  certain  limits.  We  know  for 
instance  that  organic  suhslances  can  be  preserved  from 
putrefaction  by  being  kcj^t  either  at  the  freezing-point,  or  at 
or  near  the  boiling-point.  One  important  branch  of  modern 
industry,  the  trade  in  frozen  meat,  dei>ends  upon  the  fact  lliat 
the  putrefactive  Bacteria,  like  other  organisms,  are  rendered 
inactive  by  freezing,  and  every  housekeeper  knows  how  easily 
putrefaction  can  be  staved  off  by  roasting  or  boiling.  Simi- 
larly it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a  moderately 
high  temperature  is  advantageous  to  these  organisms,  the 
heat  of  summer  or  of  the  tropics  being  notoriously  favourable 
to  putrefaction.  In  the  case  of  Bacterium  termo,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  optimum  temperature  is  from  30°  to  35°  C  , 
but  that  the  microbe  will  liourish  between  5°  and  40°  C. 

Although  fully-formed  Bacteria,  like  other  organisms,  are 
usually  killed  by  exposure  lo  heat  several  degrees  below 
boiling-point,  yet  the  sjxires  of  some  species  will  withstand, 
at  any  rate  for  a  limited  time,  a  much  higher  temperature- 
even  one  as  high  as  130°  C.  On  the  other  hand,  putrefactive 
Bacteria  retain  their  power  of  development  after  being 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of-iii°  C,  although  during  the 
time  of  exposure  all  vital  activity  is  of  course  suspended. 

Bacteria  also  resemble  other  organisms  in  being  unable 
lo  carry  on  active  Ufe  without  a  due  supply  of  water :  no 
perfectly  dry  substance  ever  putrefies.  The  preservation  for 
ages  of  the  dried  bodies  of  animals  in  such  countries  as 
Egyjjt  and  Peru  depends  at  least  as  much  upon  the  moisture- 
r  as  ujion  the  antiseptics  used  in  embalming. 
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For  the  most  part  Bacteria  are  unaffected  by  light,  since 
they  grow  equally  well  in  darkness  and  in  ordinary  daylight. 
Many  of  them,  however,  will  not  bear  prolonged  exposure  to 
direct  sunlight,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  arrest  the 
putrefaction  of  an  organic  infusion  by  insolation^  or  exposure 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  It  has  also  been 
proved  that  it  is  the  light-rays  and  not  the  heat-rays  which 
are  thus  prejudicial  to  the  life  of  micro  organisms. 


BIOGENESIS   AND    ABIOGENKfilS  :    HOMOGKNFSIS  AND  liETERO 


The  study  of  the  foregoing  living  tilings  and  especially  of 
Bacteria,  the  smallest  and  i>robably  the  simplest  of  all  known 
organisms,  naturally  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  one  of 
the  most  ini])ortant  problems  of  biology  -the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  life. 

In  all  the  higher  organisms  we  know  that  each  individual 
arises  in  some  way  or  other  from  a  pre-existing  individual : 
no  one  doubts  that  every  bird  now  living  arose  by  a  process 
of  development  from  an  egg  formed  in  the  body  of  a 
jtarent  bird,  and  that  every  tree  now  growing  took  ils  origin 
either  from  a  seed  or  from  a  bud  produced  by  a  parent  plant. 
But  there  have  always — until  quite  recently,  at  any  rate — 
been  upholders  of  the  view  that  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
bacteria,  monads,  and  the  like,  may  under  certam  circum- 
stances originate  independently  of  pre-existing  organisms  . 
that,  for  instance,  in  a  flask  of  hay-infusion  or  mutton  broth, 
boiled  so  as  to  kill  any  living  things  present  in  it,  fresh 
forms  of  life  may  arise  de  noro,  may  in  fact  be  created 
then  and  there. 

We  have  therefore  two  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  lower 
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organisms,  the  theory  of  Biogenesis^  according  to  which  each 
living  thing,  however  simple,  arises  by  a  natural  process  of 
budding,  fission,  spore-formation,  or  what  not,  from  a  parent 
organism  :  and  the  theory  of  AbiogenesiSy  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called  Spontaneous  or  Equivocal  Generation^  accord- 
ing to  which  fully  formed  living  organisms  sometimes 
arise  from  not-living  matter. 

In  former  times  the  occurrence  of  abiogenesis  was  uni- 
versally believed  in.  The  expression  that  a  piece  of  meat 
has  "  bred  maggots  "  ;  the  opinion  that  parasites  such  as  the 
gall-insects  of  plants  or  the  tape-worms  in  the  intestines  of 
animals  originate  where  they  are  found ;  the  belief  still  held 
in  some  rural  districts  in  the  occurrence  of  showers  of  frogs, 
or  in  the  transformation  of  horse-hairs  kept  in  water  into 
eels ;  all  indicate  a  survival  of  this  belief. 

Aristotle,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  science  of  antiquity, 
explicitly  teaches  abiogenesis.  He  states  that  some  animals 
"spring  from  putrid  matter,"  that  certain  insects  " spring 
from  the  dew  which  falls  upon  plants,"  that  thread-worms 
"  originate  in  the  mud  of  wells  and  running  waters,"  that 
fleas  "  originate  in  very  small  portions  of  corrupted  matter," 
and  that  *'  bugs  proceed  from  the  moisture  which  collects 
on  the  bodies  of  animals,  lice  from  the  flesh  of  other 
creatures." 

Little  more  than  200  years  ago  one  Alexander  Ross, 
commenting  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  doubt  as  to  "  whether 
mice  may  be  bred  by  putrefaction,"  says,  "  so  may  he  doubt 
whether  in  cheese  and  timber  worms  are  generated ;  or  if 
beetles  and  wasps  in  cow's  dung ;  or  if  butterflies,  locusts, 
grasshoppers,  shell-iishj  snails,  eels,  and  such  like,  be  pro- 
created of  putrefied  matter,  which  is  apt  to  receive  the  form 
of  that  creature  to  which  it  is  by  formative  power  disposed. 
To  question  this  is  to  question  reason,  sense,  and  experience. 
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If  he  doubts  of  this  let  him  go  to  Egypt,  and  there  he  will 
find  the  fields  swarming  with  mice,  begot  of  the  mud  of 
Nylus,  to  the  great  calamity  of  the  inhabitants." 

As  accurate  inquiries  into  these  matters  were  made,  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  equivocal  generation  was  sup- 
posed to  occur  was  rapidly  diminished.  It  was  a  simple 
matter^when  once  thought  of — to  prove,  as  Redi  did  in 
1638,  that  no  maggots  were  ever  "  bred  "  in  meat  on  which 
flies  were  prevented  by  wire  screens  from  laying  their  eggs. 
Far  more  difl!icultwasthe  task,  also  begun  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  of  proving  that  parasites,  such  as  tape-worms,  arise 
from  eggs  taken  in  with  the  food  ;  but  gradually  this  pro- 
position was  firmly  established,  so  Chat  no  one  of  any 
scientific  culture  continued  to  believe  in  the  abiogenetic 
origin  of  the  more  highly  organized  animals  any  more  than 
in  showers  of  frogs,  or  in  the  origin  of  geese  from 
barnacles, 

But  a  new  phase  of  the  question  was  opened  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  microscope.  In  1683,  Anthony  van  Leeuwen- 
hoek  discovered  Bacteria,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  however 
carefully  meat  might  be  protected  by  screens,  or  infusions  by 
being  placed  in  well-corked  or  stoppered  bottles,  putrefaction 
always  set  in  sooner  or  later,  and  was  invariably  accom- 
panied by  the  development  of  myriads  of  bacteria,  monads, 
and  other  low  organisms.  It  was  not  surprising,  considering 
the  rapidity  with  which  these  were  found  to  make  their 
appearance,  that  many  men  of  science  imagined  them  to  be 
produced  abiogenetically. 

Let  us  consider  exactly  what  this  implies.  Suppose  we 
have  a  vessel  of  hay-infusion,  and  in  it  a  single  Bacterium. 
The  microbe  will  absorb  the  nutrient  fluid  and  convert  it 
into  fresh  protoplasm  ;  it  will  divide  repeatedly,  and,  its 
])rogeny  repeating  the  process,-  the  vessel  will   soon    con- 
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tain  millions  of  Bacteria  instead  of  one.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  living  protoplasm  has 
been  formed  out  of  the  constituents  of  the  hay-infusion, 
through  the  agency,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  single  living 
Bacterium.  The  question  naturally  arises.  Why  may  not 
the  formation  of  protoplasm  take  place  independently  of 
this  insignificant  speck  of  living  matter  ? 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  question  is  in  any  way 
a  vain  or  absurd  one.  That  living  protoplasm  has  at  some 
period  of  the  world's  history  originated  from  not-living 
matter  seems  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  and  is  obviously  the  very  essence  of  the  doctrine 
of  special  creation ;  and  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  it 
should  be  impossible  to  imitate  the  unknown  conditions 
under  which  the  process  took  place.  At  present,  however, 
we  have  absolutely  no  data  towards  the  solution  of  this 
fundamental  problem. 

But  however  insoluble  may  be  the  question  as  to  how  life 
first  dawned  upon  our  planet,  the  origin  of  living  things  at 
the  present  day  is  capable  of  investigation  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  observation  and  experiment.     The  problem  may  be 
stated  as  follows  r—Any  putrescible  infusion — i,e,  any  fluid 
oapablo  of   putrefaction— will    be  found  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  oxj^osure  to  swarm  with  bacteria  and  monads  :  do 
those  organisms,   or  the  spores  from  which  they  first  arise, 
roach  the  infusion  from  without,  or  are  they  generated  within 
|t?     And   the  general  lines  upon  which    an    investigation 
n\to  tho  problem  must  be  conducted  are  simple :  given  a 
v<  nmI  ot  any  putrescible  infusion  ;  let  this  be  subjected  to 
MMuo  pi>voss  which,  without  rendering  it  incapable  of  sup- 
P^^^tu^K  hto,  shall  kill  any  living  things  contained  in  it  3  and 
01  u  lho,>  bo  pUuxxi  under  such  circumstances  that  no  living 
J^^nu  I0.S    however  small,  can  reach  it  from  without     If, 
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after  these  two  conditions  have  been  rigorously  complied 
with,  living  organisms  appear  in  the  fluid,  such  organisms 
must  have  originated  abiogenetic:i!ly. 

To  kill  any  microbes  contained  in  the  fluid  it  is  usually 
quite  sufficient  to  boil  it  thoroughly.  As  we  have  seen, 
protoplasm  enters  into  heat-rigor  at  a  temperature  consider- 
ably below  the  boiling-point  of  water,  so  that,  with  an 
exception  which  will  be  referred  to  presently,  a  few  minutes' 
boiling  suffices  to  sferilise  all  ordinary  infusions,  i.e.,  to  kill 
any  organisms  they  may  contain. 

Then  as  to  preventing  the  entrance  of  organisms  or  their 
spores  from  without.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways. 
One  way  is  to  take  a  flask  with  the  neck  drawn  out  into 
a  very  slender  tube,  to  boil  the  fluid  in  it  for  a  sufficient 
time,  and  then,  while  ebullition  is  going  on,  to  close  the 
end  of  the  tube  by  mehing  the  glass  in  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen-burner  or  spirit-lamp,  thus  hermetically  sealing  the 
flask. 

By  this  method  not  only  organisms  and  their  spores  are 
excluded  from  the  flask  but  also  air.  But  this  is  obviously 
unnecessary :  it  is  evident  that  air  may  be  admitted  to  the 
fluid  with  perfect  impunity  if  only  it  can  be  filtered,  that  is, 
passed  through  some  substance  which  shall  retain  all  solid 
particles  however  small,  and  therefore  of  course  bacteria, 
monads,  and  their  spores. 

A  perfectly  efficient  filter  for  this  purpose  is  furnished  by 
cotton-wool.  A  flask  or  test-tube  is  partly  filled  with  the 
infusion  :  the  latter  is  boiled,  and  during  ebullition  cotton- 
wool is  pushed  into  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  until  a  long  and 
firm  plug  is  formed  (Fig.  19).  When  the  source  of  heat  is 
removed,  and,  by  the  cooling  of  the  fluid,  the  steam  which 
filled  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  condenses,  air  passes  in  to 
upply  its  place,  but  as  it  does  so  it  is  filtered  of  even  the 
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smallest  solid  particles  by  having  to  pass  through  the  close 
meshes  of  the  cotton-wool. 

Experiments  of  this  sort  conducted  with  proper  care  have 
been  known  for  many  years  to  give  negative  results  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  ;  the  fluids  remain  perfectly  sterile 
for  any  length  of  time.  But  in  certain  instances,  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  precautions,  bacteria  were  found  to  appear 


in  sHi-h  rluiil$;  and  tor  jreais  a  fierce  controversy  raged 
lvt*«'»  the  biiyenisis  and  the  atuogenists,  the  latter  in 
v.^t^^^^  t  tut  (he  cxjvrinwnts  in  que^iMi  proved  the  occurrence 
v-*  s|\-r,un^\v,^4  S^'Kcraiion,  while  the  bkjgenists  considered 
iJut  a'.I  sx-A-h  ■.us-s  were  due  to  defective  methods— either  to 
iwjviw-t  «et!;_'aiti^w  »«i  the  fluid  or  to  impofea  exclusion 

itft  wutTf  »ai  diuity  set  at  rest,  and  the  bit^enists 
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proved  to  be  in  the  right,  by  the  important  Gi;,cnvery  that 
the  spores  of  bacteria  and  monads  are  not  kil!ed  by  a  tem- 
perature many  degrees  higher  than  is  sufficient  to  destroy  tile 
adult  forms  :  that  in  fact  while  the  fully  developed  organisms 
are  killed  by  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  a  temperature  of 
70°  C.  the  spores  are  frequently  able  to  survive  several 
hours'  boiling,  and  must  be  heated  to  iso^^iso^  C.  in 
order  that  their  destruction  may  be  assured.  It  was  also, 
shown  that  the  more  thoroughly  the  spores  are  dried  the 
more  difficult  they  are  to  kill,  just  as  well-dried  peas  are 
hardly  affected  by  an  amount  of  boiling  sufficient  to  reduce 
fresh  ones  to  a  pulp. 

This  discovery  of  the  high  thermal  death-point  or  ultra- 
maximum  temperature  of  the  spores  of  these  organisms  has 
necessitated  certain  additional  precautions  in  experiments 
with  putrescible  infusions.  In  the  first  place  the  fla.ik  and 
the  colton-wool  should  both  be  heated  in  an  oven  to  a 
temperature  of  150°  C,  and  thus  effectually  sterilized.  The 
flask  being  filled  and  plugged  with  cotton-wool  is  well  boiled, 
and  is  then  kept  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature  of  32" — 38° 
C-,  the  optimum  temperature  for  bacteria.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  allow  any  spores  which  ha\-e  not  been  killed  by 
boiling  to  germinate,  in  other  words  to  pass  into  the  adult 
condition  in  which  the  temperature  of  boihng  water  is  fatal. 
The  infusion  is  then  boiled  again,  so  as  to  destroy  any  such 
freshly  germinated  forms  it  may  contain.  The  same  process 
is  repeated  once  or  twice,  the  final  result  being  that  the 
very  driest  and  most  indurated  spores  are  induced  to  ger- 
minate, and  are  thereupon  slain.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  repeated  boiling  does  not  render  the  fluid  incapable  of 
supporting  life,  as  may  be  seen  by  removing  the  cotton-wool 
plug,  when  it  will  in  a  short  time  swarm  with  microbes. 
F  Experiments  conducted  with  these  precautions  all  tell  the 
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sam^  tale;  itity  prove  conclusively  that  in  properly  sterilized 
^gUtreScible  infusions,  adequately  protected  from  the  entrance 
.\ -^^.Vmospheric  germs,  no  micro-organisms  ever  make  their 
'•'•appearance.  So  that  the  last  argument  for  abiogenesis  has 
been  proved  to  be  fallacious,  and  the  doctrine  of  biogenesis 
shown,  as  conclusively  as  observation  and  experiment  can 
show  it,  to  be  of  universal  application  as  far  as  existing 
conditions  known  to  us  are  concerned. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  add  that  the  presence  of  microbes 
in  considerable  quantities  in  our  atmosphere  has  been 
proved  experimentally.  By  drawing  air  through  tubes 
lined  with  a  solid  nutrient  material  Prof.  Percy  Frankland 
showed  that  the  air  of  South  Kensington  contains  about 
thirty-five  micrcK)rganisms  in  every  ten  litres,  and  by  ex- 
IKxsing  circular  discs  coated  with  the  same  substance  he  was 
turthi^r  able  to  pro\-e  that  in  the  same  locality  279  micro- 
iMT^uis^ats  fall  upon  one  square  foot  of  surface  in  one 
minute. 

I  hcr^  is  anvHhcr  question  intimately  connected  with  that 
o^^  l^v^acs::?^  although  strictly  speaking  quite  independent 
V  t  «  U  i5>  a  matter  of  conunon  observation  that,  in  both 
vtr^ui>a*5>  arxl  j\anc:k  like  produces  like :  that  a  cutting  from 
.^  >fc;i:c^  wtli  n<\^T  give  rise  to  an  oak,  nor  a  snake  emerge 
■  HHtt  a  Sen's  e^.  Iti  other  wx^rdsy  ordinary  observation 
.VvK^V-v  :S:  ^  t^;rra:  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Homogerusis, 

S;  (.  V  Vfv  Nos  a'.ways  been  a  residuum  of  belief  in  the 
sinv^.v  s-vvvvrv  of  J5fVii.*rv%:ww5Xsv  according  to  which  the 
v^N  i  <;  o*  .i  ^'^vn  a:T:rcjLl  or  plant  may  be  something 
.vwf  N  s-  Krv'^c  -vi-  :csv-r;  a  plant  giving  rise  to  an  animal 
^"^  '  ^v.v  t  \  V  \  ;^,- a  hfghly  crganised  pkmt  or  animal 
*  V  vo  s'i\  ;\  \t;v5^  ;:v  racsc  extreme  case  in  which  hetero- 
^^NiNxj.v  %4^  ^^.>vv  :i>rtvic$Ly  be&ved  to  occur  is  that   of 
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the  "  bamacle-geese."  Buds  of  a  particular  tree  growing 
near  the  sea  were  said  to  produce  barnacles,  and  these 
falling  into  the  water  to  develop  into  geese.  This  sounds 
absurd  enough,  but,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  two  or  three 
men  of  science  have  described,  as  the  result  of  repeated 
observations,  the  occurrence  of  quite  similar  cases  among 
microscopic  organisms.  For  instance,  the  blood  corpuscles 
of  the  silkworm  have  been  said  to  give  rise  to  fungi,  the 
protoplasm  of  the  green  weed  Nitella  (see  Fig.  45)  to 
Anicebse  and  Infusoria  {see  p.  107),  Euglenffi  to  thread- 
worms, and  so  on. 

It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  prove  a  negative,  and  it  might 
not  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  what  all  competent  naturalists 
must  be  firmly  convinced  of,  that  every  one  of  these  sup- 
posed cases  of  heterogenesis  is  founded  either  upon  errors 
of  observation  or  upon  faulty  inductions  from  correct 
observations. 

Let  us  take  a  particular  case  by  way  of  example.  Many 
years  ago  Dr.  Dallinger  observed  among  a  number  of  Vorti- 
cellas  or  bell-animalcules  (Fig.  25)  one  which  appeared  to 
have  become  encysted  upon  its  stalk.  After  watching  it  for 
some  time,  there  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  cyst  a  free- 
swimming  ciliated  Infusor  called  Amphikptus,  not  unlike  a 
long-necked  Paramcecium  (Fig.  20,  p.  108),  Many  ob- 
servers would  have  put  this  down  as  a  clear  case  of  hetero- 
genesis L  Dallinger  simply  recorded  the  observation  and 
waited.  Two  years  later  the  occurrence  was  explained  :  he 
found  the  same  two  species  in  a  pond,  and  watched  an 
Amphileptus  seize  and  devour  a  Vorticella,  and,  after  finish- 
ing its  meal,  become  encysted  upon  the  stalk  of  its  victim. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  case  of  hetero- 
genesis could  be  proved  would  be  by  actually  watching  the 
Bgnsformation,  and  this  no  heterogenist  has  ever  done  ;  at 
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the  most,  certain  supposed  intermediate  stages  between  the 
extreme  forms  have  been  observed — say,  between  a  Euglena 
and  a  thread- worm — and  the  rest  of  the  process  inferred. 
On  the  other  hand,  innumerable  observations  have  been 
made  on  these  and  other  organisms,  the  result  being  that 
each  species  investigated  has  been  found  to  go  through  a 
definite  series  of  changes  in  the  course  of  its  development, 
the  ultimate  result  being  invariably  an  organism  resembling 
in  all  essential  respects  that  which  formed  the  starting-point 
of  the  observations  :  Euglenae  always  giving  rise  to  Euglenae 
and  nothing  else,  Bacteria  to  Bacteria  and  nothing  else,  and 
so  on. 

There  are  many  classes  which  imperfect  knowledge  might 
class  under  heterogenesis,  such  as  the  origin  of  frogs  from 
tadpoles  or  of  jelly-fishes  from  polypes  (Lesson  XXI.  Fig. 
53),  but  in  these  and  many  other  cases  theu^apparently 
anomalous  transformations  have  been  found  to  be  part  of 
the  normal  and  invariable  cycle  of  changes  undergone  by 
the  organism  in  the  course  of  its  development ;  the  frog 
always  gives  rise  ultimately  to  a  frog,  the  jelly-fish  to  a  jelly- 
fish. If  a  frog  at  one  time  produced  a  tadpole,  at  another  a 
trout,  at  another  a  worm  :  if  jelly-fishes  gave  rise  sometimes 
to  polypes,  sometimes  to  infusoria,  sometimes  to  cuttle- 
fishes, and  all  without  any  regular  sequence — that  would  be 
heterogenesis. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  caution  the  reader  against 
the  error  that  there  is  any  connection  between  the  theory  of 
heterogenesis  and  that  of  organic  evolution.  It  might  be 
said — if,  as  naturalists  tell  us,  dogs  are  descended  from 
wolves  and  jackals  and  birds  from  reptiles,  why  should  not, 
for  instance,  thread-worms  spring  from  Euglenae  or  Infusoria 
from  Bacteria  ?  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  that  the 
evolution  of  one  form  from  another  takes  place  by  a  series 
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of  slow,  orderly,  progressive  changes  going  on  through  a 
long  series  of  generations  (see  Lesson  XIIL);  whereas 
heterogenesis  presupposes  the  casual  occurrence  of  sudden 
transformations  in  any  direction — />.,  leading  to  either  a  less 
or  a  more  highly  organized  form — and  in  the  course  of  a 
single  generation. 


LESSON   X 

PARAMCECIUM,    STYLONYCHIA,    AND   OXYTRICHA 

It  will  have  been  noticed  with  regard  to  the  simple  uni- 
cellular organisms  hitherto  considered  that  all  are  not  equally 
simple:  that  Protamoeba  (Fig.  2,  p.  9)  and  Micrococcus 
(Fig.  15,  p.  86)  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  of  all, 
and  that  the  others  are  raised  above  these  forms  in  the  scale 
of  being  in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  nucleus  or  contractile 
vacuole,  or  of  flagella,  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  Euglena 
(Fig.  5,  p.  45),  of  a  mouth  or  gullet. 

Thus  we  may  speak  of  any  of  the  organisms  already 
studied  as  relatively  "  high  "  or  "  low  "  with  regard  to  the 
rest :  the  lowest  or  least  differentiated  forms  being  those 
which  approach  most  nearly  to  the  simplest  conception  of  a 
living  thing — a  mere  lump  of  protoplasm :  the  highest  or 
most  differentiated  those  in  which  the  greatest  complication 
of  structure  has  been  attained.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  this  increase  in  structural  complexity  is  always 
accompanied  by  some  degree  of  division  of  physiological 
labour,  or,  in  other  words,  that  morphological  and  physio- 
logical differentiation  go  hand  in  hand. 

We  have  now  to  consider  certain  organisms  in  which  this 
differentiation  has  gone  much  further ;  which  have,  in  fact, 
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acqaired  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  higher  animals 
and  plants  while  remaining  Qnicelluiar.  'I'he  study  of  several 
of  these  more  or  less  highly  differentiated  though  unicellular 
forms  will  occupy  the  next  seven  Lessons. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
putrefaction  of  an  organic  infusion,  bacteria  only  were 
found,  and  that  later,  monads  made  their  appearance.  Still 
later  organisms  much  larger  than  monads  are  seen,  generally 
of  an  ovoidal  form,  moving  about  very  quickly,  and  seen  by 
the  use  of  a  high  pwwer  to  be  covered  with  innumerable  fine 
cilia.  These  are  called  ciliate  Infusoria,  in  contradistinction 
10  monads,  which  are  often  known  as  flagdlate  Infusoria  : 
many  kinds  are  common  in  putrefying  infusions,  some  occur 
in  the  intestines  of  the  higher  animals,  while  others  are 
among  the  commonest  inhabitants  of  both  fresh  and  salt 
water.  Five  genera  of  these  Infusoria  will  form  the  subjects 
itiiis  and  the  four  following  Lessons. 
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very  common  ciliate  infusor  is  the  beautiful  "  slipper 
lalcule,"  Paranmdum,  which  from  its  comparatively 
large  size  and  from  the  ease  with  which  all  essential  points 
of  its  organization  can  be  made  out  is  a  very  convenient  and 
interesting  object  of  study. 

Compared  with  the  majority  of  the  organisms  which  have 
come  under  our  notice  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  gigantic, 
being  no  less  than  \ — \  mm.  {200 — 260/i}  in  length  :  in 
fact  it  is  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  minute  whitish 
speck 

Its  form  (Fig.  30  a)  can  be  fairly  well  imitated  by  making 
out  of  clay  or  stiff  dough  an  elongated  cylinder  rounded  at 
one  end  and  bluntly  pointed  at  the  other ;  then  giving  the 
broader  end  a  slight  twist ;  and  finally  making  on  the  side 
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(/u/A)  and  guliel  (^u/J  i  several  food  vacuoles  (/  tv<),  nnd  ihe  Iwo 
contractile  vacinilea  (f.  vat). 

B,  the  same  in  optical  sections  showing  cuticle  [rii),  eortex  {eart),  and 
medulla  [nud]  ;  buccal  groove  {iuc.  £■!■),  mouth,  and  gullet  igu/ii 
numerous  food  vacnoies  {/.  r/ac)  circulating  in  Ihe  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows,  and  containing  perticles  of  indigo,  which  are  linall]' 
ejected  at  an  anal  spot  ;  meganucieus  {nu),  niicronuclcus  {/a.  »»),  and 
trichocysts,  some  oiwliicb  (lid)  are  shown  with  their  threads  ejected. 

The  scale  to  the  right  of  this  figure  applies  to  A  and  B. 

c,  a.  specimen  killed  with  osmic  add,  showing  the  ejection  of  tiicho- 
cj'st- threads,  which  project  considerably  beyond  the  cilia. 

D,  diagram  of  binary  fission :  the  micronuclens  (/n.  tin)  has  already 
divided,  the  nucleus  (h»)  is  in  the  act  of  dividing. 

(d,  after  Lanltester.) 

rendered  snniewhat  concave  by  the  twist  a  wide  shallow 
groove  beginning  at  the  broad  end  and  gradually  narrowing 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  body,  where  it  ends  in  a  tolerably 
deep  depression. 

The  groove  is  called  the  buccal  groove  i¥\g.  20,  a  &  b, 
iuf.  gr)  :  at  the  narrow  end  is  a  small  aperture,  the  mouth 
(m//i),  which,  like  the  mouth  of  Euglena  (Fig.  5),  leads  into 
the  soft  internal  protoplasm  of  tlie  body.  The  surface  of 
the  creature  on  which  the  groove  is  placed  is  distinguished 
as  the  ventral  surface,  the  opposite  surface  being  upper  or 
dorsal;  the  broad  end  is  anterior,  the  narrow  end  posterior, 
the  former  being  directed  forwards  as  the  animalcule  swims. 
These  descriptive  terms  being  decided  upon,  it  will  be  seen 
from  Fig.  20  A,  that  the  buccal  groove  begins  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body,  and  gradually  curves  over  to  the  middle  of  the 
ventral  surface. 

As  the  animal  swims  its  form  is  seen  to  be  permanent 
exhibiting  no  contractions  of  either  an  aiiiceboid  or  a 
eijglenoid  nature.  It  is  however  distinctly  flexible,  often 
being  bent  in  one  or  other  direction  when  passing  between 
obstacles  such  as  entangled  masses  of  weed.  This  perma- 
nence of  contoiu  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  tolerably  firm 
ipugh  delicate  cuticle  {cit)  which  invests  the  whole  surface. 
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The  protoplasm  thus  enclosed  by  the  cuticle  is  distinctly 
divisible  into  two  portions — an  external  somewhat  dense  layer, 
the  cortical  layer  or  cortex  {cort),  and  an  internal  more  fluid 
material,  the  medullary  substance  or  medulla  {med).  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  somewhat  similar  distinction  of  the 
protoplasm  into  two  layers  is  exhibited  by  Amoeba  (p.  3),  the 
ectosarc  being  distinguished  from  the  endosarc  simply  by 
the  absence  of  granules.  In  Paramcecium  the  distinction  is 
a  far  more  fundamental  one  :  the  cortex  is  radially  striated 
and  is  comparatively  firm  and  dense,  while  the  medulla  is 
granular  and  semi-fluid,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
food  particles  (/.  vaCy  see  below,  p.  112)  move  freely  in  it, 
whereas  they  never  pass  into  the  cortex.  The  medulla  has 
a  reticular  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
ordinary  animal  cell  (Fig.  9,  p.  62),  consisting  of  a  delicate 
granular  network  the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  with  a  trans- 
parent material.  In  the  cortex  the  meshes  of  the  network 
are  closer,*  and  so  form  a  comparatively  dense  substance. 
The  cortex  also  exhibits  a  superficial  oblique  striation,  form- 
ing what  is  called  the  myophan  layer. 

The  mouth  (nitJi)  leads  into  a  short  funnel-like  tube,  the 
gullet  (gul),  which  is  lined  by  cuticle  and  passes  through  the 
cortex  to  end  in  the  soft  medulla,  thus  making  a  free  com- 
munication between  the  latter  and  the  external  water. 

The  cilia  with  which  the  body  is  covered  are  of  approxi- 
mately equal  size,  quite  short  in  relation  to  the  entire 
animal,  and  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  over  the  whole 
outer  surface.  They  consist  of  prolongations  of  the  cortex, 
and  each  passes  through  a  minute  perforation  in  the  cuticle. 
They  are  in  constant  rhythmical  movement,  and  are  thereby 
distinguished  from  the  flagella  of  Hsematococcus,  Euglena, 
&c.,  which  exhibit  more  or  less  intermittent  lashing  move- 
ments (see  p.  25,  note,  and  p.  59).    Their  rapid  motion  and 
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minute  size  make  them  somewhat  difficult  to  see  while  the 

ParamtEcium  is  alive  and  active,  but  after  death  they  are 

y  obvious,  and  look  quite  like  a  thick  covering  of  fine 

Near  the  middle  of  the  body,  in  the  cortex,  is  a  large  oval 
nucleus  {B,  nu),  which  is  peculiar  in  taking  on  a  uniform  tint 
when  stained,  showing  npne  of  the  distinction  into  chroma- 
tin and  nuclear  sap  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  many  of 
the  nuclei  we  have  studied  (see  especially  Fig.  i,  p.  i,  and 
Fig,  9,  p.  62),  It  has  also  a  further  peculiarity:  against  one 
side  of  it  in  /".  cavdahnn  is  a  small  ova)  structure  {pa.  nu) 
which  is  also  deeply  stained  by  magenta  or  carmine.  This 
is  the  micronucUus :  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  second, 
smallernucleus,  the  larger  body  being  distinguished  as  the 
^nucleus.     In  the  closely  allied  P.  aurdia,  there  are  two 

Icronuclei. 

There  are  two  contractile  vacuoles  {c.  vac),  one  situated  at 

Mul  a  third  of  the  entire  length  from  the  anterior  end  of 
the  body,  the  other  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
posterior  end  :  they  occur  in  the  cortex. 

I  The  action  of  the  contractile  vacuoles  is  very  beautifully 
en  in  a  Paramcecium  at  rest :  it  is  particularly  striking  in  a 
fccimen  subjected  to  slight  pressure  under  a  cover  glass, 
It  is  perfectly  visible  in  one  which  has  merely  temporarily 
Ipended  its  active  swimming  movements.  It  is  then  seen 
kt  during  the  diaslok,  or  phase  of  expansion  of  each  vacuole, 
number — about  six  to  ten — of  delicate  radiating,  spindle- 
shaped  spaces  filled  with  fluid  appear  round  it,  like  the  rays 
of  a  star  (upper  vacuole  in  a  &  b)  :  the  vacuole  itself  contracts 
\  performs  its  systole,  completely  disappearing  from  view, 
S  immediately  afterwards  the  radiating  canals  flow  together 
;  re-fill  it,  becoming  themselves  emptied  and  therefore 
visible  for  an  instant  (lower  vacuole  in  a  &  11)  but  rapidly 
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appearing  once  more.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
water  taken  in  with  the  food  is  collected  into  these  canals, 
emptied  into  the  vacuole,  and  finally  discharged  into  the 
surrounding  medium. 

The  process  of  feeding  can  be  very  conveniently  studied 
in  Paramoecium  by  placing  in  the  water  some  finely-divided 
carmine  or  indigo.  When  the  creature  comes  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coloured  particles,  the  latter  are  swept 
about  in  various  directions  by  the  action  of  the  cilia :  some 
of  them  are  however  certain  to  be  swept  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  buccal  groove  and  gullet,  the  cilia  of  which  all 
work  downwards,  />.  towards  the  inner  end  of  the  gullet. 
The  grains  of  carmine  are  thus  carried  into  the  gullet,  where 
for  an  instant  they  lie  surrounded  by  the  water  of  which  it  is 
full :  then,  instantaneously,  probably  by  the  contraction  of 
the  tube  itself,  the  animalcule  performs  a  sort  of  gulp,  and 
the  grains  with  an  enveloping  globule  of  water  or  food-vacuole 
are  forced  into  the  medullary  protoplasm.  This  process  is 
repeated  again  and  again,  so  that  in  any  well-nourished 
Paramoecium  there  are  to  be  seen  numerous  globular  spaces 
filled  with  water  and  containing  particles  of  food — or  in  the 
present  instance  of  carmine  or  indigo.  At  every  gulp  the 
newly  formed  food-vacuole  pushes,  as  it  were,  its  predecessor 
before  it :  contraction  of  the  medullary  protoplasm  also  takes 
place  in  a  definite  direction,  and  thus  a  circulation  of  food- 
vacuoles  is  produced,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  20,  b,  by  arrows. 

After  circulating  in  this  way  for  some  time  the  water  of  the 
food-vacuoles  is  gradually  absorbed,  being  ultimately  excreted 
by  the  contractile  vacuoles,  so  that  the  contained  particles 
come  to  lie  in  the  medulla  itself  (refer  to  figure).  The  circu- 
lation still  continues,  until  finally  the  particles  are  brought  to 
a  spot  situated  about  half-way  between  the  mouth  and  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body :  here  if  carefully  watched  they 
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are  seen  lo  approach  the  surface  and  then  to  be  suddenly 
ejected.  The  spot  in  question  is  therefore  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  poletilial  a/ius,  or  aperture  for  the  egestion  of 
fieces  or  undigested  food -matters.  It  is  a  potential  and  not. 
an  actual  anus,  because  it  is  not  a  true  aperture  but  only  a 
soft  place  in  the  cortex  through  which,  by  the  contractions 
of  the  medulla,  solid  particles  are  easily  forced. 

Of  course  when  Paramrecium  ingests,  as  it  usually  does, 
not  carmine  but  minute  living  organisms,  the  latter  are 
digested  as  they  circulate  through  the  medullary  protoplasm, 
and  only  the  non -nutritious  parts  cast  out  at  the  anal  spot. 
It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  this  infusor  can 
digest  not  only  proteids  but  also  starch  and  perhaps  fats. 
The  starch  is  probably  converted  into  dexlrin,  a  carbo- 
hydrate having  the  same  formula  (C,|Hj(,Os)  but  soluble 
and  diffusible.  Oils  or  fats  seem  to  be  partly  converted 
into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine.  The  nutrition  of  Paramcecium 
is  therefore  characteristically  holozoic. 

It  was  mentioned  above  (p.  no)  that  the  cortex  is  ra- 
dially striated  in  optical  section.  Careful  examination  with 
a.  very  high  power  shows  thai  this  appearance  is  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  cortex  of  minute  spindle-shaped  bodies  {k 
and  B,  irch)  closely  arranged  in  a  single  layer  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface.     These  are  called  IrUkocysts. 

When  a  Paramcecium  is  killed,  either  by  the  addition  of 
osmic  acid  or  some  other  poisonous  reagent  or  by  simple 
pressure  of  the  cover  glass,  it  frequently  assumes  a  remark- 
able appearance.  Long  delicate  threads  suddenly  appear, 
projecting  from  its  surface  in  all  directions  (c)  and  looking 
very  muc!i  as  if  the  cilia  had  suddenly  protruded  to  many 
times  their  ori^nal  length.  But  these  filaments  have  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cilia ;  they  are  contained  under  or- 
y  circumstmces  in  the  trichocysts,  probably  coiled  up  j 
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and  by  the  contraction  of  the  cortex  consequent  upon  any 
sudden  irritation  they  are  projected  in  the  way  indicated. 
In  Fig.  20  B,  a  few  trichocysts  (trch)  are  shown  in  the  ex- 
ploded condition,  i.e.  with  the  threads  protruded.  Most 
likely  these  bodies  are  weapons  of  offence  like  the  very 
similar  structures  (nematocysts)  found  in  polypes  (see  Lesson 
XXI.  Figs.  51  and  52). 

Paramoecium  multiplies  by  simple  fission,  the  division  of 
the  body  being  always  preceded  by  the  elongation  and 
subsequent  division  of  the  mega-  and  micronucleus  (Fig. 
20,  d).  Division  of  *the  meganucleus  is  direct,  that  of  the 
micronucleus  indirect,  i.e.  takes  place  by  mitosis. 

Conjugation  also  occurs,  usually  after  multiplication  by 
fission  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  but  the  details  and  the 
results  of  the  process  are  very  different  from  what  are  found 
to  obtain  in  Heteromita  (p.  41).  Two  Paramoecia  come 
into  contact  by  their  ventral  faces  (Pig.  21,  a)  and  the  mega- 
nucleus {mg.  nu)  of  each  gradually  breaks  up  into  minute 
fragments  (d — g)  which  are  either  absorbed  into  the  proto- 
plasm or  ejected.  At  the  same  time  the  micronucleus 
{mi.  nu)  divides,  by  mitosis,  and  the  process  is  repeated, 
the  result  being  that  each  gamete  contains  four  micro- 
nuclei  (b).  Two  of  these  become  absorbed  and  disappear, 
(c,  mi.  ?tu\  vii.  nu")  of  the  remaining  two  one  is  now  distin- 
guished as  the  active  pronucleus^  the  other  as  the  stationary 
pronucleus.  Next,  the  active  pronucleus  of  each  gamete 
passes  into  the  body  of  the  other  (c)  and  fuses  with  its 
stationary  pronucleus  (d)  :  in  this  way  each  gamete  con- 
tains a  single  nuclear  body,  the  conjugation-nucleus  (e), 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  similar  pronuclei  one  of 
which  is  derived  from  another  individual.  It  is  this 
fusion  of  two  nuclear  bodies,  one  from  each  of  the  con- 


^^P  Fig.  21. — Stages  in  lAi  Conjugalion  of  Paramctcium. 

^"*,  Cominencemenl  of  conjugalion :  the  meganiiclei  {mg.  nu\  of  the 

two  gametes  are  almost  unaltered ;  the  micronuclei  (mi.  nil)  ate  in  an 

cirly  stage  of  mitosis  :  gul,  gullet. 

B,  The  mictonuclei  have  mvided  twice,  each  gamete  now  containing 

c.  Two  of  the  micronnclei  {mi,  nn',  vii.  nti')  of  each  gamete  are 
degenerating :  of  the  remaining  two,  one — the  active  pronucleits^is 
passing  into  the  other  gamete. 

n,  The  active  pronucleus  of  each  gnmete  has  passed  into  the  other 
gamete  and  is  conjugating  with  its  stationary  pronucleus.  The  mega- 
nucleus  {mg.  nu)  has  begun  to  break  up. 

R,  Each  gamete  contains  a  single  conjugal  ion -nucleus  formed  by  the 
union  of  its  own  stationary  pronucleus  with  the  active  pronucleus  of 
the  other  gamete.  On  the  right  side  the  conjugation-nucleus  is  beginning 
to  divide. 

F,  Conjugation  is  pverand  only  one  of  the  separated  gametes  is  shown. 
It  contains  the  fragments  of  the  meganudeus  (dotted)  and  four  nuclear 
bodies  (mi.  nn)  produced  by  llie  division  and  redivision  of  the  con- 
j  ugation  -nucleus. 

c,  Two  of  the  produclsof  division  of  lheconjugation-nucleU5  (d^.  hh) 
are  enlarging  to  form  meganutlei,  the  other  two  \Mi.  tiu)  are  taking  on 
Ibe  characters  of  micronuclei.     Fragments  of  the  original  meganucleus 
img.  nB.)  still  remain. 
,    (After  Hert«ig.) 
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jugating  cells,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  whole 
process.  Soon  after  this  the  gametes  separate  from  one 
another  and  begin  once  more  to  lead  an  independent 
existence;  the  conjugation  nucleus  of  each  undergoes 
a  twice  repeated  process  of  division,  the  infusor  thus 
acquiring  four  small  nuclei  (f).  Two  of  these  enlarge 
and  take  on  the  character  of  meganuclei  (g,  Mg.  nu\  the 
other  two  remaining  unaltered  and  having  the  character  of 
micronuclei  {Mi.  nu\  Thus  shortly  after  the  completion 
of  conjugation  each  individual  contains  two  mega-  and 
two  micronuclei  all  derived  from  the  conjugation-nucleus. 
Ordinary  transverse  fission  now  takes  place,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  each  of  the  two  daughter-cells 
having  one  mega-  and  one  micronucleus,  and  thus  the 
normal  form  of  the  species  is  re-acquired. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  present  instance,  conjuga- 
tion is  not  a  process  of  multiplication :  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  dufing  the  time  two  infusors  are  conju- 
gating each  might  have  produced  several  thousand  offspring 
by  continuing  to  undergo  fission  at  the  usual  rate.  The  . 
importance  of  the  process  lies  in  the  exchange  of  nuclear 
material  between  the  two  conjugating  individuals :  without 
such  e.\change  these  organisms  have  been  shown  to  undergo. 
II  gradual  process  of  senile  decay  characterized  by  diminution 
in  size  and  degeneration  in  structure. 

Another  ciliated  infusor  common  in  stagnant  water  and 
org-anic  infusions  is  Stylohychia  mytilus,  an  animalcule  vary- 
ing tVom  .i\mm.  to  ^mm. 

l.iko  Paramaxnum  it  is  often  to  be  seen  swimming  rapidly 
in  the  lluid,  but  unlike  that  genus  it  frequently  creeps  about, 
almost  hko  a  wood  louse  or  a  caterpillar,  on  the  surface 
ot  the  plums  or  other  solid  objects  among  which  it  lives. 
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In  correspondence  with  this,  instead  of  being  nearly 
cylindrical,  it  is  flattened  on  one— the  ventral— side, 
and  is  thus  irregularly  plano-convex  in  transverse  section 
(Fig   22,  c) 


—A,  Slylonychia  mytilus,  ventral  aspecl ,  showing  ihe  buccal 
^  t  (litu.  gr.)  and  moulh  (otM),  two  nuclei  (nw,  nu),  conlractile 
■wieOQle  (r.  va(\  and  cilia  (iifTereiitinted  into  hook-like  (4.  «■),  bristie- 
like  (A,  ci),  plale-like  (/,  ri),  and  fau'like  {m.  o|  organs. 

B,  one  of  tbe  plale-Iike  cilia  of  Ihe  same  (/.  n  in  A),  sbowing  its 
frayed  extremity, 

c,  lrans\fer5e  seclion  of  Gastroslyla,  a  fonn  allied  to  SCylonyebin, 
showing  buccal  groove  {btu.  gr.\,  small  dorsal  cilia  ('/.  ci),  hook-like 
ciliuin  \h.  ci),  and  the  various  eilio  of  the  buccal  groove,  including  an 
enpanded  fan-like  organ  (in.  ci).  A  and  E  after  Clepar^de  and  Lacb- 
niTinn  :  c  after  Slerki. 

It  resembles  Paramcecium  in  general  structure  (compare 

Fig.  12,  A,  with  Fig.  zo,  a);  but  owing  to  the  absence  of 

ichocysls  the  distinction  between  cortex  and  medulla  is 
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less  obvious  :  moreover,  it  has  two  nuclei  (  nuy  nu)  and  only 
one  contractile  vacuole  {c,  vac). 

But  it  is  in  the  character  of  its  cilia  that  Stylonychia 
is  most  markedly  distinguished  from  Paramoecium :  these 
structures,  instead  of  being  all  aUke  both  in  form  and  size, 
are  modified  in  a  very  extraordinary  way. 

On  the  dorsal  surface  the  cilia  are  represented  only  by 
very  minute  processes  of  the  cuticle  (c,  d.  d)  set  in  longi- 
tudinal grooves  and  exhibiting  little  movement.  It  seems 
probable  that  these  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  vestigial  or 
rudimentary  cilia,  i.e.,  as  the  representatives  of  cilia  which 
were  of  the  ordinary  character  in  the  ancestors  of  Stylo- 
nychia, but  which  have  undergone  partial  atrophy^  or 
diminution  beyoftd  the  limits  of  usefulness,  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  needs  of  an  animalcule  which  has  taken  to 
creeping  on  its  ventral  surface,  instead  of  swimming  freely 
and  so  using  all  its  cilia  equally. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cilia  on  the  ventral  surface  have 
undergone  a  corresponding  enlargement  or  hypertrophy. 
Near  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  and  about  the  middle  are 
three  groups  of  cilia  of  comparatively  immense  size,  shaped 
either  like  hooks  {h.  a'.),  or  like  flattened  rods  frayed  at 
their  ends  (/.  a]  and  b).  All  these  structures  neither  vibrate 
rhythmically  like  ordinary  cilia  nor  perform  lashing  move- 
ments like  flagella,  but  move  at  the  base  only,  like  single- 
jointed  legs.  The  movement  is  under  the  animaUs  control, 
so  that  it  is  able  to  creep  about  by  the  aid  of  these  hooks 
and  plates  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  caterpillar  by  means 
of  its  legs. 

Notice  that  we  have  here  a  third  form  of  contractility  :  in 
amoeboid  movement  there  is  an  irregular  flowing  of  the  pro- 
toplasm (pp.  4  and  9) ;  in  ciliary  movement  a  flexion  of 
a  protoplasmic  filament  from  side  to  side  (p.   33);  while 
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in  the  present  case  we  have  sudden  contractions  taking  place 
at  irregular  intervals,  The  movements  of  these  locomotor 
hooks  and  plates  are  therefore  very  similar  to  the  muscular 
contractions  to  which  the  movements  of  the  higher  animals 
are  due:  it  cannot  be  said  that  definite  muscles  are  present 
in  Stylonychia,  but  the  protoplasm  in  certain  regions  of  the 
unicellular  body  is  so  modified  as  to  be  able  to  perform  a 
sudden  contraction  in  a  definite  direction.  The  nature  of 
muscular  contraction  will  be  further  discussed  in  the  next 
Lesson  {see  p.  130). 

The  remainder  of  the  ventral  surface,  with  the  exception 
of  the  buccal  groove,  is  bare,  but  along  each  side  of  tJie 
margin  is  a  row  of  large  vibratile  cilia,  of  which  three  at 
the  posterior  end  are  modified  into  long,  stiff,  bristle-like 
processes  (a,  b.  ci). 

There  is  also  a  special  differentiation  of  the  cilia  of  the 
buccal  groove  {dur.  gr.).  On  its  left  side  is  a  single  row  of 
very  large  and  powerful  cilia  (a  and  c,  m.  ct)  which  are  the 
chief  organs  for  causing  the  food-current  as  well  as  the 
main  swimming- organs  ;  each  has  the  form  of  a  triangular 
fan-like  plate  (c,  m.  a").  On  the  right  side  of  the  buccal 
groove  is  a  row  of  smaller  but  still  large  cilia  of  the  ordinary 
form,  and  in  the  interior  cf  the  gullet  a  row  of  extremely 
delicate  cilia  which  aid  in  forcing  particles  of  food  down  the 
gullet  into  the  medulla. 

In  Stylonychia  and  allied  genera  intermediate  forms  are 
found  between  these  peculiar  hooks,  plates,  bristles,  and 
fans,  and  ordinary  cilia;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
these  diverse  appendages  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  highly 
modified  or  differentiatid  cilia.  Probably  they  have  been 
evolved  in  the  course  of  time  from  ordinary  cilia,  and  on 
the  principle  that  the  more  complicated  or  specialized 
IS  are  descended  from  simpler  or  more  generalized 
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forms  (see  Lesson  XIII.),  we  may  consider  Stylonychia  as 
the  highly-specialized  descendant  of  some  uniformly-ciliated 
progenitor. 

A  third  genus  of  ciliated  Infusoria  must  be  referred 
to  in  concluding  the  present  Lesson.  We  have  seen  how 
the  nucleus  of  a  Paramcecium  which  has  just  conjugated 
breaks  up  and  apparently  disappears  (Fig.  21,  a — g). 
In  Oxytrichay  a  genus  closely  resembling  Stylonychia,  the 
two  nuclei  have  been  found  to  break  up  into  a  large  number 
of  minute  granules  (Fig  23),  which  can  be  seen  only  after 


Fig.  23. — Oxytricha  flava^  killed  and  stained,  showing   the  frag- 
mentation of  the  nuclei.     (After  Gruber.) 

careful  staining  and  by  the  use  of  high  magnifying  powers. 
This  process  is  called  fragmentation  of  the  nucleus;  in 
other  cases  it  goes  even  further,  and  the  nucleus  is  reduced 
to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  chromatin  granules  only  just 
visible  under  the  highest  powers.  From  this  it  seems  very 
probable  that  organisms  which,  like  Protamoeba  (p.  9)  and 
Protomyxa  (p.  49),  appear  non-nucleate,  are  actually  pro- 
vided with  a  nucleus  in  this  pulverized  condition,  and  that 
a  nucleus  in  some  form  or  other  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  the  cell. 


The  large  intestine  of  the  common  frog  often  contains 
numbers  of  ciliate  Infusoria  belonging  to  two  or  three 
genera.  One  of  these  parasitic  animalcules,  called  Opalina 
rananim,  will  now  be  described.  It  is  easily  obtained  by 
killing  a  frog,  opening  the  body,  making  an  incision  in  the 
rectum,  and  spreading  out  a  little  of  its  blackish  contents  in 
a  drop  of  water  on  a  slide. 

Opalina  bas  a  flattened  body  with  an  oval  outline  (Fig. 
24,  A,  b),  and  full-sized  specimens  may  be  as  much  as  one 
millimetre  in  length.  The  protoplasm  is  divided  into  cortex 
and  medulla  and  is  covered  with  a  cuticle,  and  the  cilia  are 
equal-sized  and  uniformly  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  over 
ihe  whole  surface  (a). 

On  a  first  examination  no  nucleus  is  apparent,  but  after 
staining  a  large  number  of  nuclei  can  be  seen  (b,  «a),  each 
being  a  globular  body  {c,  i),  consisting  of  a  nuclear  matrix 
surrounded  by  a  membrane  and  containing  a  coil  or  net- 
work of  chromatin.  These  nuclei  multiply  within  the  body 
of  the  infusor,  and  in  so  doing  pass  through  the  various 
changes  characteristic  of  mitosis  or  indirect  nuclear  division 
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(compare  Fig.   lo,  p.  64,  with  Fig.  24,  c) :   the  chromatin 


^>^^ 


tic    n.—0/alin, 
A   I  \ing  1)  eciinen  surface  Tiew   showing  longitudmal  rows  of  cilia. 
B,  llu  Hoiiie,  stnined,  showing  numerous  nuclei  (n«)  in  various  stages 

0,  I-  -6,  Majics  in  nuclear  division. 
l^  liii^lutUnnl  lis^ion. 

K,  (rnnavorso  fissum. 

V,  ihr  Knnio  in  n  specimen  reduced  in  size  by  repeated  division. 

il.  tinnl  )>nNlu<.-t  or  successive  divisions. 

1,  utiiiiiicknle  fi'nn  iiroduced  from  cyst. 

K,  tlH-  ^anlc  aftrr  niuUiplication  of  the  nucleus  has  begun. 

l.\    i\  nlUT  I'rii.-iicr  :  i>— K.  from  Baville  Kent,  after  Zeller.) 

tin-aks  \t\\  (0.  iV  a  spindle  is  formed  with  the  chromosomes 
iwtiiss  iis  equator  (3),  the  chromosomes  pass  to  the  poles  of 
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^^Vflie  spindle  (4,  5),  and  the  nucleus  becomes  constricted  (5) 
^^■nd  finally  divides  into  two  (6). 

^^V     The  presence  of  numerous  nudei  in  Opalina  is  a.  fact 

^^■worthy  of  special  notice.     The  majority  of  the  organisms 

^^^we  have  studied  are  uninucleate  as  well  as  unicellular  :  the 

higher  animals  and  plants  we  found  (Lesson  VI.)  to  consist 

of  numerous  cells  each  with  a  nucleus  :  Opalina,  on  the 

other  hand,  is  multinucleate  but  its  protoplasm  is  undivided, 

"so  that  it  presents  a  condition   of  things  intermediate  be- 

(■tween  the  unicellular  and  the  multicellular  types  of  structure  : 

St  suitably  described  as  non-cellular.    An  approach  to 

■  this  condition  of  things  is  furnished  by  Stylonychia,  which  is 

BjBnicellular  andbinucleate(Fig.  zz,  a),  but  the  only  organisms 

^We  have  yet  studied  in  which  numerous  nuclei  of  the  ordi- 

ary  character  occur  in  an  undivided  mass  of  protoplasm  are 

t  Mycetozoa  (p.  52),  and  in  them  the  multinucleate  con- 

■flition  of  the  Plasmodium  is  largely  due  to  its  being  formed 

y  the  fusion  of  separate  cells,  while  in  Opalina  it  is  due,  as 

hre  shall  see,  to  the  repeated  binary  fission  of  an  originally 

"ingle  nucleus. 

There  is  no  contractile  vacuole,  and  no  trace  of  either 
jjouth  or  gullet,  so  that  the  ingestion  of  solid  food  is  impos- 
The  creature  lives,  as  already  stated,  in  the  intestine 
of  the  frog :  it  is  therefore  an  internal  parasite,  or  endo- 
parasile,  having  the  frog  as  its  liost.  The  intestine  contains 
the  jiartially-digested  food  of  the  frog,  and  it  is  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  this  that  the  Opalina  is  nourished.  Having  no 
mouth,  it  feeds  solely  by  imbibition  :  whether  it  performs 
any  kind  of  digestive  process  itself  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  the  analogy  of  other  mouthless  parasites  leads  us  to 
expect  that  it  simply  absorbs  food  readydigesled  by  its  host, 
upon  which  it  is  dependent  for  a  constant  supply  of  soluble 
Bid  diffusible  nutriment. 

s  Opalina,  in  virtue  of  its  parasitic  mode  of  life,  is 
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saved  the  performance  of  certain  work — the  work  of  diges- 
tion, that  work  being  done  for  it  by  its  host.  This  is  the 
essence  of  internal  parasitism  :  an  organism  exchanges  a  free 
Ufe,  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  finding  food  for  itself,  for 
existence  in  the  interior  of  another  organism,  on  which,  in 
one  way  or  anotlier,  it  levies  blackmail. 

Note  the  close  analogy  between  the  nutrition  of  an  internal 
parasite  like  Opalina  and  the  saprophytic  nutrition  of  a 
monad  (p.  39).  In  both  the  organism  absorbs  proteids 
rendered  soluble  and  diffusible,  in  the  one  case  by  the 
digestive  juices  of  the  host,  in  the  other  by  the  action  of 
putrefactive  bacteria. 

The  reproduction  of  Opalina  presents  certain  points  of 
interest,  largely  connected  with  its  peculiar  mode  of  life.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  the  Opalina;  simply  went  on  multiplying, 
by  fission  or  otherwise,  in  the  frog's  intestine,  the  population 
would  soon  outgrow  the  means  of  subsistence  :  moreover, 
when  the  frog  died  there  would  he  an  end  of  the  parasites. 
What  is  wanted  in  this  as  in  other  internal  parasites  is  some 
mode  of  multiplication,  which  shall  serve  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tersal,  or  in  other  words,  enable  the  progeny  of  the  parasite 
to  find  their  way  into  the  bodies  of  other  hosts,  and  so  stait 
new  colonies  instead  of  remaining  to  impoverish  the  mother 
country. 

Opalina  multiplies  by  a  somewhat  peculiar  process  of 
binary  fission  :  an  animalcule  divides  in  an  oblique  direction 
{Fig.  24,  d),  and  then  each  half,  instead  of  growing  to  the 
size  of  the  parent  cell,  divides  again  transversely  (e).  The 
process  is  repeated  again  and  again  (f),  the  plane  of  division 
being  alternately  oblique  and  transverse,  until  finally  smalt 
bodies  are  produced  (c),  about  jVsV  '"™-  '"  length,  and 
containing  two  to  four  nuclei. 

If  the  parent  cell  had  divided  simultaneously  into  a  nura- 
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ber  of  these  little  bodies  the  process  would  have  been  one  of 
niultiple  fission  :  as  it  is,  it  fonus  an  interesting  link  between 
simple  and  mtiltiple  fission. 

Opalma  ranarum  multiplies  in  this  way  in  the  spring — i.e. 
during  the  frog's  breeding  season.  Each  of  the  small  pro- 
ducts of  division  (g)  becomes  encysted  (h),  and  in  this 
passive  condition  is  passed  out  with  the  frog's  excrement, 
probably  falling  on  to  a  water-weed  or  other  aquatic  object. 
Nothing  further  takes  place  unless  the  cyst  is  swallowed  by 
a  tadpole,  as  must  frequently  happen  when  these  creatures, 
produced  in  immense  numbers  from  the  frogs'  eggs,  browse 
upon  the  water-weeds  which  form  their  chief  food, 
p'  Taken  into  the  tadpole's  intestine,  Ihe  cyst  is  burst  or 
'dissolved,  and  its  contents  emerge  as  a  lanceolate  mass  of 
protoplasm  (i),  containing  a  single  nucleus  and  covered  with 
cilia.  This,  as  it  absorbs  the  digested  food  in  the  intestine 
of  its  liost,  grows,  and  at  the  same  time  its  nucleus  divides 
repeatedly  (k)  in  the  way  already  described,  until  by  the  time 
the  animalcule  has  attained  the  maximum  size  it  has  also 
acquired  the  large  number  of  nuclei  characteristic  of  the 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  interesting  case  of  develop- 
ment (see  p.  43) :  the  organism  begins  life  as  a  very  small 
uninucleate  mass  of  prolopJasm,  and,  as  it  increases  in  size, 
increases  also  in  complexity  by  the  repeated  binary  fission 
of  its  nucleus. 


LESSON  XII 

VORTICELLA   AND   ZOOTHAMNIUM 

The  next  organism  we  have  to  consider  is  a  ciliated  infusor 
even  commoner  than  those  described  in  the  two  previous 
lessons.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  examine  the  water  of  a 
jx)nd  with  any  care  without  finding  in  it,  sometimes  attached 
to  weeds,  sometimes  to  the  legs  of  water-fleas,  sometimes  to 
the  sticks  and  stones  of  the  bottom,  numbers  of  exquisitely 
beautiful  little  creatures,  each  like  an  inverted  bell  with  a 
very  long  handle,  or  a  wine-glass  with  a  very  long  stem. 
Those  are  the  well-known  "  bell-animalcules ; "  the  com- 
monest among  them  belong  to  various  species  of  the  genus 

The  first  ihinj;  that  strikes  one  about  Vorticella 
^Fig.  i5»  A^  is  the  fact  that  it  is  permanently  fixed, 
like  a  plant,  the  /nuviWii/  or  near  end  of  the  stalk 
iHMng  always  t:rmly  fixed  to  some  aquatic  object,  while  to 
the  Ms:.}.'  v>r  ur  cnvi  the  body  proper  of  the  animalcule  is 

iUl;Uhcd. 

Hut  in  spi;c  of  its  [xvuliar  form  it  presents  certain  very 
ob\io\ts  \vints  of  rx.^n\iMancx>  to  Paramoecium,  Stylonychia, 
<u\vi  i^j\Al,na.  rh^'  pxvvtoplasm  is  di\nded  into  cortex  (Fig. 
•\N.  v\  ,v/;^  And  mcviulU  v**^-0»  ^"^   is   invested  with   a 


Fig.  i^.^Varlirrlla. 

\^  living  specimen  fiilly  expanded,  showing  stalk  (si)  with  asial  fibre 

,11./),   perislome  f,fcr),    disc   (rf),    mouth    [mth),   gullet   {gull),    and 
coDtiactile  vacuole. 

B,  Uie  same,  bent  on  its  stalk  and  with  the  disc  turned  away  from  the 
observer. 

c,  optical  section  of  the  same,  sliowing  cuticle  i,cu),  cortex  (ibi-I). 
medolla  {med),  naclens  (aa),  gullet  (giiifjt  several  food-vacuoles,  and 
anus  Ian),  as  welt  as  tbe  structures  shown  in  A. 

d',  a  half-retracted  and  D*  a  fully-relracleil  specimen,  showing  the 
coiling  of  the  stalk  and  overlapping  of  the  disc  by  the  petistoine. 
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E^,  commencement  of  binary  fission  ;  e',  completion  of  the  process  ; 
E*,  the  barrel-shaped  product  of  division  swimming  freely  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow. 

F^,  a  specimen  dividing  into  a  megazooid  and  several  microzooids  {m) ; 
F^,  division  into  one  mega-  and  one  microzooid. 

G^,  G*,  two  stages  in  conjugation  showing  the  gradual  absorption  of 
the  microgamete  {m)  into  the  megagamete. 

H^,  multiple  fission  of  encysted  form,  the  nucleus  dividing  into  numer- 
ous masses  :  H^,  spore  formed  by  multiple  fission  ;  h'—h',  development 
of  the  spore  ;  H*  is  undergoing  binary  fission. 

(e— H  after  Saville  Kent.) 


delicate  cuticle  (cu).  There  is  a  single  contractile  vacuole 
(r.  vac)  the  movements  of  which  are  very  readily  made  out 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  attached  organism  is  kept 
under  observation.  There  is  a  meganucleus  (««)  remar^ble 
for  its  elongated  band-like  form,  and  having  in  its  neighbour- 
hood a  small  rounded  micronucleus.  Cilia  are  also  present, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  are  disposed  is  very  peculiar  and 
characteristic.  To  understand  it  we  must  study  the  form 
of  the  body  a  little  more  closely. 

The  conical  body  is  attached  by  its  apex  or  proximal  end 
to  the  stalk  :  its  base  or  distal  end  is  expanded  so  as  to  form 
a  thickened  rim,  the  peristome  {per\  within  which  is  a  plate- 
hke  body  elevated  on  one  side,  called  the  disc  (d)  and 
looking  like  the  partly  raised  lid  of  a  chalice.  Between  the 
raised  side  of  the  disc  and  the  peristome  is  a  depression,  the 
mouth  (wM),  leading  into  a  conical  gullet  (^//). 

There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the  whole  proximal 
region  of  Vorticella  answers  to  the  ventral  surface  of  Para, 
mcecium,  and  its  distal  surface  with  the  peristome  and 
disc  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  free-swimming  genus  :  the 
mouth  is  to  the  left  in  both. 

A  single  row  of  cilia  is  disposed  round  the  inner  border 
of  the  peristome,  and  continued  on  the  one  hand  down^he 
gullet,  and  on  the  other  round  the  elevated  portion  of  the 
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d  sc     the     hi     ro     of  c  I  a  th  s  takes  a  sp  r  il  d  rett  on 
The  rest  of  the  bod\    s  completely  bare  of  c  1  a 

The  moiements  of  the  cla  produce  a  \ery  curous 
opt  cal  lUus  on  as  o  e  wati-hes  1  lullj-exjand  d  spec  n  e 
It  IS  hardlj  pobS  ble  to  be!  e  e  that  the  per  ston  e  ind  d  sc 
ire  not  actiiall\  revolving — a  state  of  th  ng  wh  th  vo  Id 
in  ply  that  they  were  d  s.(-ont  nuous  from  the  rest  ot  tl  e 
1  o  i)  As  a  n  atter  of  fict  the  appearance  s  c3  i.  to  tht 
success  \e  co  tract  on  of  nil  the  c  1  a  n  the  san  c  d  rect  o 
and  s  analogous  to  that  produ  ed  by  t  strong,  w  d  0  a 
field  of  cor  or  lon^  grass  The  bend  ng  down  of  sue 
cessive  blades  of  grass  produces  a  series  of  waves  travelling 
across  the  field  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  instead  of 
a  field  we  had  a  large  circle  of  grass,  and  if  this  were  acted 
upon  by  a  cyclone,  the  wave  would  travel  round  the  circle 
which  would  then  appear  to  revolve. 

Naturally  the  movement  of  the  circlet  of  cilia  produces  a 
small  whirlpool  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vorticella,  as 
can  be  seen  by  introducing  finely-ijowdered  carmine  into 
the  water.  It  is  through  the  agency  of  this  whirlpool  that 
food  particles  are  swept  into  the  mouth,  surrounded,  as  in 
Pararacecium,  by  a  globule  of  water :  the  food-vacuoles 
(/.  vac)  thus  constituted  circulate  in  the  medullary  proto- 
plasm, and  the  non-nutritive  parts  are  finally  egested  at  an 
anal  spot  (an)  situated  near  the  base  of  the  gullet. 

The  stalk  {st)  consists  of  a  very  delicate,  transparent, 
outer  substance,  which  is  continuous  with  the  cuticle  of  the 
body  and  contains  a  delicate  axial  fibre  (ax.  f.)  running 
along  it  from  end  to  end  in  a  somewhat  spiral  direction. 
This  fibre  is  a  prolongation  of  the  cortex  of  the  body 
(c,  ax.f.) :  under  a  very  high  power  it  appears  granular  or 
delicately  striated,  the  strife  being  continued  into  the  cortex 
of  the  proximal  part  of  the  body. 
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A  striking  characteristic  of  Vorticella  is  its  extreme 
irritability,  /.^.,  the  readiness  with  which  it  responds  to  any 
external  stimulus  (see  p.  lo).  The  slightest  jar  of  the 
microscope,  the  contact  of  some  other  organism,  or  even  a 
current  of  water  produced  by  some  free-swimmig  form  like 
Paramcecium,  is  felt  directly  by  the  bell-animalcule,  and  is 
followed  by  an  instantaneous  change  in  the  relative  position  of 
its  parts.  The  stalk  becomes  coiled  into  a  close  spiral  (d^,  d^) 
so  as  to  have  a  mere  fraction  of  its  original  length,  and  the 
body  from  being  bell-shaped  becomes  globular,  the  disc  being 
withdrawn  and  the  peristome  closed  over  it  (d^,  d^). 

The  coiling  of  the  stalk  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of 
the  particular  form  of  contractility  called  muscular^  which 
we  have  already  met  with  in  Stylonychia  (p.  ii8).  It  was 
mentioned  above  that  while  the  stalk  in  its  fully  expanded 
condition  is  straight,  the  axial  fibre  is  not  straight,  but  forms 
a  very  open  spiral,  />.,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  centre  of 
the  stalk  but  at  any  transverse  section  is  nearer  the  surface 
at  one  spot  than  elsewhere,  and  this  point  as  we  ascend  the 
stalk  is  directed  successively  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 

Now  suppose  that  the  axial  fibre  undergoes  a  sudden  con- 
traction, that  is  to  say,  a  decrease  in  length  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  diameter,  since  as  we  have  already  seen 
(p.  lo)  there  is  no  decrease  in  volume  in  protoplasmic 
contraction.  There  will  naturally  follow  a  corresponding 
shortening  of  the  elastic  cuticular  substance  which  forms  the 
outer  layer  of  the  stalk.  If  the  axial  fibre  were  entirely 
towards  one  side  of  the  stalk,  the  result  of  the  contraction 
would  be  a  flexure  of  the  stalk  towards  that  side,  but,  as  its 
direction  is  spiral,  the  stalk  is  bent  successively  in  every 
direction,  that  is,  is  thrown  into  a  close  spiral  coil. 

The  axial  fibre  is  therefore  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm 
which  possesses  the  property  of  contractility  in  a  special 


degree ;  in  which  moreover  contraction  takes  place  in  a 
.  ,  definite  direction — the  direction  of  the  lengtli  of  the  fibre — 
^^Mo  that  its  inevitable  result  is  to  shorten  the  Fibre  and  con- 
^^^tequently  to  bring  its  two  ends  nearer  together.  This  ts  the 
r  I  essential  characteristic  of  a  muscular  contraction,  and  the 
axial  fibre  in  the  stalk  of  Vorticella  is  therefore  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  first  instance  of  a  clearly  differentiated  musck 
_wbich  has  come  under  our  notice. 

There  are  some  interesting  features  in  the  reproduction  of 
'orticella.     It  multiplies  by  binary  fission,  dividing  through 
the  long  axis  of  the  body  (Fig.  25,  e',  e'*).     Hence  it  is 
generally  said  that  fission  is  longitudinal,  not  transverse,  as 
ParamoaciLim.     But  on  the  theory  (p.  128)  that  the  peris- 
le  and  disc  are  dorsal  and   the  attached  end  ventral, 
i  really  transverse  in  this  case  also. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  that  the  process  takes  place 
by  a  cleft  appearing  at  the  distal  end  (e'),  and  gradually 
deepening  until  there  are  produced  two  complete  and  full- 
sized  individuals  upon  a  single  stalk  (e^).       This  state  of 
ihings  does  not  last  long :  one  of  the  two  daughter-cells  takes 
a  nearly  cylindrical  form,  keeps  its  disc  and  peristome 
racled,  and  acquires  a  new  circlet  of  cilia  near  its  proximal 
id  (e^)  :  it  then  detaches  itself  from  the  stalk,  which  it 
I  the  sole  possession  of  its  sister-cell,  and  swims  about 
;ely'for  a  time  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
Sooner  or  later  it  settles  down,  becomes  attached  by  its 
proximal  end,  loses  its  basal  circlet  of  cilia,  and  develops  a 
stalk,  which  ultimately  attains  the  normal  length. 

The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious.  If  when  a 
Vorticella  divided,  the  plane  of  fission  e.ttendcd  down  the 
stalk  until  two  ordinary  fi.xed  forms  were  produced  side  by 
side,  the  constant  repetition  of  the  process  would  so  increase 
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the  numbers  of  the  species  in  a  given  spot  that  the  food- 
supply  would  inevitably  run  short.  This  is  prevented  by 
one  of  the  two  sister-cells  produced  by  fission  leading  a  free 
existence  long  enough  to  enable  it  to  emigrate  and  settle  in 
a  new  locality,  where  the  competition  with  its  fellows  will  be 
less  keen.  The  production  of  these  free-swimming  zooids 
is  therefore  a  means  of  dispersal  (see  p.  124)  :  contrivances 
having  this  object  in  view  are  a  very  general  characteristic 
of  fixed  as  of  parasitic  organisms. 

Conjugation  occasionally  takes  place,  and  presents  certain 
peculiarities.  A  Vorticella  divides  either  into  two  imequal 
halves  (f^)  or  into  two  equal  halves,  one  of  which  divides 
again  into  from  two  to  eight  daughter-cells  (f^).  There  are 
thus  produced  from  one  to  eight  microzooids  which  resemble 
the  barrel-shaped  form  (e^)  in  all  but  size,  and  like  it  become 
detached  and  swim  freely  by  means  of  a  basal  circlet  of  cilia. 
After  swimming  about  for  a  time,  one  of  these  microzooids 
comes  in  contact  with  an  ordinary  form  or  megazoaid^  when 
it  attaches  itself  to  it  near  the  proximal  end  (g^),  and  under 
goes  gradual  absorption  (g^),  the  mega-  and  microzooids 
becoming  completely  and  permanently  fused.  As  in  Para- 
moecium,  conjugation  is  followed  by  increased  activity  in 
feeding  and  dividing  (p.  116). 

Notice  that  in  this  case  the  conjugating  bodies  or  gametes 
are  not  of  equal  size  and  similar  characters,  but  one,  which 
IS  conveniently  distinguished  as  the  microgamete  (  =  micro- 
zooid)  is  relatively  small  and  active,  while  the  other  or 
^negagamete  ( =  megazooid,  or  ordinary  individual)  is  rela- 
tively  large  and  passive.  As  we  shall  see  in  a  later  lesson, 
this  differentiation  of  the  gametes  is  precisely  what  we  get  in 
almost  all  organisms  with  two  sexes  :  the  microgamete  being 
the  male,  the  megagamete  the  female  conjugating  body  (see 
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I'he  result  of  conjugation  is  strikingly  different  in  the  three 
cases  already  studied  :  in  Heteromita  (p.  41)  the  two  gametes 
unite  to  form  a  zygote,  a  motionless  body  provided  wfth  a 
cell-wall,  the  protoplasm  of  which  divides  into  spores  ;  in 
Paramtecium  {p.  1 14)  no  zygote  is  formed,  conjugation  being 
a  mere  temporary  union  ;  in  Vorticella  the  zygote  is  an 
actively  moving  and  feeding  body,  indistinguishable  from  an 
ordinary  individual  of  the  species. 

Vorticella  sometimes  encysts  itself  {Fig.  25,  11'),  and  the 
nucleus  of  the  encysted  cell  has  been  observed  to  break  up 
into  a  number  of  separate  masses,  each  doubtless  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  protoplasm.  Afler  a  time  the  cyst  bursts,  and 
a  number  of  small  bodies  or  spores  (h^)  emerge  from  it,  each 
containing  one  of  the  products  of  division  of  the  nucleus. 
These  acquire  a  circle  of  cilia  (k*),  by  means  of  wbicli  they 
f     ly      d    h  >  f      d       m  1  1 1>  1  y 
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but  with  an  important  difference  thcfn-eswrnimmj,  joungof 
VortiLella  (h')  to  whiLh  the  spores  formed  bj  division  ol 
the  enc>sted  protoplasm  gue  nse,  diiTer  strikmglj  ui  form 
and  habits  from  the  adult  This  is  e^pressed  by  sijmg 
that  deielojimtnt  is  in  this  case  accompanied  by  a  mefii 
morphostSi  this  word,  literiUy  meaning sinipl>  a  change,  being 
always  used  in  biology  to  express  a  striking  ind  fundamcntil 
difference  in  form  and  habit  between  the  young  and  the 
adult ,  as,  for  instance,  between  the  tadpole  and  thc^frog 
I  or  between  the  caterpillar  and  the  butlcrfl)       It  is  obMOU': 
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that  in  the  present  instance  metamorphosis  is  another  means 
of  ensuring  dispersal. 

In  Vorticella,  as  we  have  seen,  fission  results  not  in  the 


A,  entire  colony,  magnified,  showing  notritiye  (h.  i)  and  reproductive 
(r.  :)  looids  ;  ax.  /  avial  fibre  of  the  stem. 

B,  Ihe  same,  natnral  si;e. 

c,  the  same,  modified,  in  Ihe  condiiion  of  retraclion. 

II,  nutritive  looid,  showing  nucleus  (nHj,  conlractile  vacuole  (<■.  va^), 
gullet,  and  a\ial  fihi^  {ax./}. 

E,  reproducli\-e  zooid,  showing  nucleus  (n«)  and  contractile  vacuole 
{f.  vai),  and  absence  of  moulh  and  gullet. 

f',  f*.  two  stages  in  Ihe  development  of  the  reproductive  looid, 
(After  SaviUe  Kent.) 

production  of  equal  and  similar  daughter-cells,  but  of  one 
stalked  and  one  free-swimming  form.  It  is  however  quite 
ixissible  to  conceive  of  a  Vorticel la-like  organism  in  which 
Ihe  parent  cell  divides  into  two  equal  and  dmilar  products, 
each  retaining  its  connection  with  the  stalk.  If  this  process 
were  rejieatcd  again  and  again,  and  if,  further,  the  plane  of 
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jission  were  extended  downwards  so  as  to  include  the  distal 
md  of  the  staJk,  the  result  would  be  a  branched,  tree-like 
n  with  a  Vorticeila-Iike  body  at  the  end  of  every  branch. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  process  takes  place  not  in  Votti- 
pella  itself,  but  in  a  nearly  allied  infusor,  the  beautiful 
•joihamnium,  a  common  genus  found  mostly  in  sea-waler 
l^ttached  to  weeds  and  other  objects, 

Zoothamnium  arbuscula  (Fig.  26,  a)  consists  of  a  main 
(stem  attached  by  its  proximal  end  and  giving  off  at  its  distal 
Md  several  branches,  on  each  of  whicli  numerous  shortly- 
talked  bell -animalcules  are  borne,  like  foxgloves  or  Canter- 
fcury  bells  on  their  stem.  The  entire  tree  is  about  i  cm. 
migh,  and  so  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye  :  it  is  shown 
ppf  the  natural  size  in  Fig.  36,  b. 

I  see,  then,  that  Zoothamnium    differs    from   all  our 

revious  types  in  being  a  compound  organism.    The  entire 

Y  tree ''   is   Called   a   colony   or    stocky    and    each    separate 

ll-animalcule    borne   thereon    is   an    individual  or  zooiii, 

morphologically     equivalent     to     a    single    Vorticella    or 

f  aramo^cium. 

T  Vorticella,  the  stem  consists  of  a  cuticular  sheath 
with  an  axial  muscle-fibre  (ax./),  which,  at  the  distal  end 
of  the  main  stem,  branches,  like  the  stem  itself,  a  prolonga- 
tion of  it  being  traceable  to  each  zooid  (d).  So  tiiat  the 
muscular  system  is  common  to  the  whole  colony,  and  any 
shock  causes  a  general  contraction,  the  tree-like  structure 
assuming  an  almost  globular  form  (c). 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  figure  that  all  the  zooids  of 

the  colony  are  not  alike  :  the  majority  are  bell-shajied  and 

resemble  Vorticellre  (a,  k.  j,  and  d),  but  here  and  there  are 

mnd  larger  bodies  (a,  r.  s,  and  e)  of  a  globular  form,  with- 

t  mouth,  peristome,  or  disc,  and  with  a  basal  circlet  of 

The  characteristic  band-like  nucleus  (>?«)  and  the 
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a 

contractile  vacuole  {c,  vac)  are  found  in  both  the  bell-shaped 
and  the  globular  zooids. 

It  is  to  these  globular,  mouthless  zooids  that  the  functions 
of  reproducing  the  whole  colony  and  of  ensuring  dispersal 
are  assigned.  They  become  detached,  swim  about  freely 
for  a  time,  then  settle  down,  develop  a  stalk  and  mouth 
(f^,  f2),  and  finally,  by  repeated  fission,  give  rise  to  the 
adult,  tree-like  colony. 

The  Zoothamnium  colony  is  thus  dimorphic^  bearing  indi- 
viduals of  two  kinds  :  nutritive  zooids,  which  feed  and  add 
to  the  colony  by  fission  but  are  unable  to  give  rise  to  a  new 
colony,  and  reproductive  zooids,  which  do  not  feed  while 
attached,  but  are  capable,  after  a  period  of  free  existence,  of 
developing  a  mouth  and  stalk,  and  finally  producing  a  new 
colony.  Dimorphism  is  a  differentiation  of  the  individuals 
of  a  colony,  just  as  the  formation  of  axial  fibre,  gullet,  con- 
tractile vacuole,  and  cilia  are  cases  of  differentiation  of  the 
protoplasm  of  a  single  cell. 


LESSON  XIII 

SPECIES   AND   THEIR   ORIGIN  :    THE   PRINCIPLES   OF 

CLASSIFICATION 

More  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  lessons  we 
have  had  occasion  to  use  the  word  species —iox  instance,  in 
Lesson  I.  (p.  8)  it  was  stated  that  there  were  different 
ki4ids  or  species  of  Amcebse,  distinguished  by  the  characters 
of  their  pseudopods,  the  structure  of  their  nuclei,  &c. 

We  must  now  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  what  we 
mean  by  a  species,  and,  as  in  all  matters  of  this  sort,  the 
study  of  concrete  examples  is  the  best  aid  to  the  formation 
of  clear  conceptions,  we  will  take,  by  way  of  illustration, 
some  of  the  various  species  of  Zoothamnium. 

The  kind  described  in  the  previous  lesson  is  called 
Zoothamnium  arbuscula.  As  Fig.  26,  a,  shows,  it  consists  of  a 
tolerably  stout  main  stem,  from  the  distal  end  of  which 
spring  a  number  of  slender  branches  diverging  in  a  brush- 
like manner,  and  bearing  on  short  secondary  branchlets  the 
separate  individuals  of  the  colony  :  these  are  of  two  kinds, 
bell-shaped  nutritive  zooids,  and  globular  reproductive 
zooids,  so  that  the  colony  is  dimorphic. 

Zoothamnium  (or,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  Z)  alternans 
Fig.  27,  a)  is  found  also  in  sea-water,  and  differs  markedly 
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from  Z.  arbuscula  in  the  general  form  of  the  colony.  The 
main  stem  is  continued  to  the  extreme  distal  end  of  the 
colony  and  terminates  in  a  zootd ;  from  it  branches  are 
given  off  right  and  left,  and  on  these  the  remaining  zooids 
are  borne.     To  use  Mr.  Saville  Kent's  comparison,  Z,  arbus- 


Fcn.  17.  —  Species  nf  Zootli.iniTiii'm 
diehBiomitm.  C,  Z.  shnplei.  Ii,  7..  i 
Sitville  Kent.) 


cula  may  be  compared  to  a  standard  fruit  tree,  Z.  altertians 
to  an  espalier.     In  this  species  also  the  colony  is  dimorphic. 

Z.  dichotomum  (Fig.  27,  b)  is  also  dimorphic  and  presents  a 
third  mode  of  branclring.  The  main  stem  divides  into  two, 
and  each  of  the  secondary  branches  does  the  same,  so  that 
a  repeatedly  forking  stem  is  pioduced.  The  branching  of 
this  species  is  said  to  be  dichotomous,  while  that  of  Z.  alter- 
nans  is  monopodial,  and  that  of  Z.  arbuscula  umbellaic. 

Another  mode  of  aggregation  of  the  zooids  is  found  in  Z. 
simplex  {V\%.  27,  c),  in  which  the  stem  is  unbranched  and 
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spring  a  number  of  slender  branches  diverging  in  a  brush- 
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^^bell-shaped    nutritive    zooids,    and    globular    reproductive 

zooids,  so  that  the  colony  is  dimorphic. 

Zoothamnium  (or,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  Z.)  alUrnans 
Fig,  27,  a)  is  found  also  in  sea-water,  and  differs  markedly 
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species  we  understand  an  assemblage  of  individual  or- 
ganisms, whether  simple  or  compound,  which  agree  with  one 
another  in  all  but  unessential  points,  such  as  the  precise 
number  of  zooids  in  Zoothamnium,  which  may  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  same  species,  and  con^,  therefore,  within 
the  limits  of  individual  variation.  Similarly,  what  we  mean 
by  a  genus  is  a  group  of  species  agreeing  with  one  another 
in  the  broad  features  of  their  organization,  but  differing  in 
detail,  the  differences  being  constant. 

A  comparison  of  the  six  species  described  brings  out 
several  interesting  relations  between  them.  For  instance,  it 
is  clear  that  Z.  arbuscula  and  Z.  alternans  are  far  more 
complex,  />.,  exhibit  greater  differentiation  of  the  entire 
colony,  than  Z.  simplex,  or  Z.  nutans;  so  that,  within  the 
limits  of  the  one  genus,  we  have  comparatively  low  or 
generalized,  and  comparatively  high  or  specialized  species. 
Nevertheless,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  we  cannot 
arrange  the  species  in  a  single  series,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  and  ending  with  the  highest,  for,  although  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Z.  nutans  at  the  bottom  of 
such  a  list,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  Z.  affine 
was  higher  or  lower  than  Z.  simplex,  or  Z.  arbuscula  than 
Z.  alternans. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  arrange  the  species  into  groups 
according  to  some  definite  system.  For  instance,  if  we  take 
the  mode  of  branching  as  a  criterion,  Z.  nutans,  affine,  and 
dichotomum  will  all  be  placed  together  as  being  dichoto- 
mous,  and  Z,  simplex  and  arbuscula  as  being  umbellate — 
the  zooids  of  the  one  and  the  branches  of  the  other  all 
springing  together  from  the  top  of  the  main  stem :  on  this 
s\*stcm  Z,  alternans  will  stand  alone  on  account  of  its  mono- 
IHxlial  branching.  Or,  we  may  make  two  groups,  one  of 
dimorphic   forms    including  Z.   arbuscula,  alternans,   and 
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dichotomum,  and  another  of  homomorphic  species,  induding 
Z.  affine,  simplex,  and  nutans.  We  have  thus  two  very 
obvious  ways  of  arranging  or  cUiisifying  ihe  species  of 
Zoothamnium,  and  the  question  arises— which  of  these,  if 
either,  is  the  right  one  ?  Is  there  any  standard  by  whicli 
we  can  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  a  given  classification  of 
these  or  any  other  organisms,  or  does  the  whole  thing  depend 
upon  the  fancy  of  the  classifier,  like  the  arrangement  of 
books  in  a  library  ?  In  other  words,  are  all  possible  classi- 
fications of  living  things  more  or  less  artificial,  or  is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  natural  dassijkaiion  ? 

Suppose  we  were  to  try  and  classify  all  the  members  of  a 
given  family — parents  and  grandparents,  uncles  and  aunts, 
cousins,  second  cousins,  and  so  on.  Obviously  there  arc  a 
hundred  ways  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange 
them— into  dark  and  fair,  tall  and  short,  curly-haired  and 
straight- haired  and  so  on.  But  is  is  i;qual!y  obvious  that  all 
these  methods  would  be  purely  artificial,  and  that  the  only 
natural  way,  i.e.,  the  only  way  to  show  the  real  connection  of 
[he  various  members  of  the  family  with  one  another  would 
be  to  classify  them  according  to  blood-relationshi]),  in  other 
words  to  let  our  classification  take  the  form  of  a  genea- 
logical tree. 

It  may  be  said^what  has  this  lo  do  with  the  point  under 
discussion,  the  classification  of  the  species  of  Zoothamnium  ? 

There  are  two  theories  which  attempt  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  innumerable  species  of  living  things  which 
inhabit  our  earth :  the  theory  of  creation  and  the  theory  of 
evoiiiliort. 

According  to  the  theory  of  creation,  all  the  individuals  of 
every  species  existing  at  the  present  day— the  tens  of 
thousands  of  dogs,  oak  trees,  amcebK,  and  what  not — are 

irived  by  a  natural  |Droccss  of  descent  from  a  single  indi- 
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vidual,  or  from  a  pair  of  individuals — ^in  each  case  precisely 
resembling,  in  all  essential  respects,  their  existing  descend- 
ants— which  came  into  existence  by  a  process  outside  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  and  known  as  Creation.  On  this 
hypothesis  the  history  of  the  genus  Zoothamnium  would  be 
represented  by  the  diagram  (Fig.  28) ;  each  of  the  species 
being  derived  from  a  single  individual  which  came    into 

Existing    Individuals 

> —  A 


Z.arbuaoula      Z.alternana   Z.diGhotomum    Z.a!mplex 


Z.affitf 


Z.nutana 


V, 


Ancestral  Individuals 

KiC   28.  ~ Diagram  illustrating  the  origin  of  the   species  of 

Zoothamnium  by  creation. 

oxistonco,  indoiH^ndently  of  the  progenitors  of  all  the  other 
SIKH  ics.  at  SOUK-  distant  period  of  the  earth's  history. 

^otKo  tlu\t  on  this  theory  the  various  species  are  no  more 
av  tually  f\\\9,\\i  to  one  another  than  is  either  of  them  to 
WuivcUa,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  to  Homo.  The  in- 
diMvUuils  of  any  one  species  are  truly  related  since  they  all 
j^luiv  a  V  vMumon  descent,  but  there  is  no  more  relationship 
tvtvN vvt\  the  individuals  of  any  two  independently  created 
^IH V  u\s  ihan  Ktwcvn  any  two  independently  manufactured 
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chairs  or  tables.  The  words  affinity,  reladonslii]),  &c.,  as 
applied  to  different  species  are,  on  the  theory  of  creation, 
purely  metaphorical,  and  mean  nothing  more  than  that  a 
certain  likeness  or  community  of  structure  exists;  just  as 
we  might  say  that  an  easy  chair  was  more  nearly  related  to  a 
kilchen  chair  than  either  of  them  to  a  three-legged  stool. 

We  see  therefore  tliat  on  the  hypothesis  of  creation  the 
varying  degrees  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  between  the 
species  receive  no  e.\planation,  and  that  we  get  no  absolute 
criterion  of  classification  :  we  may  arrange  our  organisms, 
as  nearly  as  our  knowledge  allows,  according  to  their  resem- 
blances and  differences,  but  the  relative  irajxirtance  of  the 
characters  relied  on  becomes  a  purely  subjective  matter. 

According  to  the  rival  theory — that  of  Descent  or  Organic 
Evolution — every  species  existing  at  the  present  day  is 
derived  by  a  natural  process  of  descent  from  some  other 
species  which  lived  at  a  former  period  of  the  world's 
history.  If  we  could  trace  back  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation the  individuals  of  any  existing  si)ecies  we  should,  on 
this  hypothesis,  find  their  characters  gradually  change,  until 
finally  a  period  was  reached  at  which  the  differences  were  so 
considerable  as  to  necessitate  the  placing  of  the  ancestral 
forms  in  a  different  species  from  their  descendants  at  ihc 
present  day.  And  in  the  same  way  if  we  could  trace  back 
the  species  of  any  one  genus,  we  slwuld  find  them  gradually 
approach  one  another  in  structure  until  they  finally  con- 
verged in  a  single  species,  differing  from  those  now  existing 
but  standing  to  all  in  a  true  parental  relation. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  Zootharanium.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  genus,  but 
the  comprehension  of  what  is  meant  by  the  evolution  of  species 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  framing  a  working  hypothesis. 
^Suppose  that  at  some  distant  period  of  the  world's  history 
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there  existed  .1  Vorticella-like  organism  which  we  will  call  I 
A  (Fig.  39),  hainng  the  general  characters  of  a  single,  J 
stalked  zooid  of  Zoothamnium  (compare  Fig.  26,  f'),  and  1 
suppose  that,  of  the  numerous  descendants  of  this  form, 
represented  by  the  lines  diverging  from  a,  there  were  some  ] 
in  which  both  the  zooids  formed  by  the  longitudinal  division  I 
of  the  body  remained  attached  to  the  stalk  instead  of  one  of  | 
them  swimming  off  as  in  Vorticella.     The  result — it  matters  J 


not  for  our  present  purpose  how  it  may  have  been  caused— 
would  be  a  simple  colonial  organism  consisting  of  two  zooids  i 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  single  undivided  stalk.     Let  us  call  | 
this  form  b. 

Next  let  us  imagine  that  in  some  of  the  descendants  of  B 
represented  as  before  by  the  diverging  lines,  the  plane  of  I 
division  was  continued  downwards  so  as   to    include    the 
distal  end  of  the  stalk  :  this  would  result  in  the  producl 
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of  a  form  (c)  consisting  of  two  zooids  borne  on  a  forked 
stem  and  resembling  2.  nutans.  If,  in  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  C,  this  process  were  repeated,  each  of  the  two  zooids 
again  dividing  into  two  fixed  individuals  and  the  division 
as  before  affecting  the  stem,  we  should  get  a  species  (n)  con^ 
sisting  of  four  zooids  on  a  dichotoraous  stem,  like  Z.  affine. 
Let  the  same  process  continue  from  generalion  to  genera- 
tion, the  colony  becoming  mote  and  more  complex ;  we 
should  finally  arrive  at  a  species  e,  consisting  of  numerous 
zooids  on  a  comphcated  dichotomously  branching  stem, 
and  therefore  resembling  Z.  dichotomum. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that,  in  some  of  the  descendants 
of  our  hypothetical  form  n,  repeated  binary  fission  took 
place  without  affecting  the  stem  :  the  result  would  be  a  new 
form  F,  consisting  of  numerous  zooids  springing  in  a  cluster 
from  the  end  of  the  undivided  stem,  after  the  manner  of 
Z.  simplex.  From  this  a  more  complicated  umbellate  form 
(g),  like  Z.  arbuscula,  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated, 
and  again  starting  from  C  with  a  different  mode  of  branch- 
ing a  monopodial  form  (h)  might  have  arisen. 

Finally,  let  it  be  assumed  that  while  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  forms  c,  d,  and  f  became  modified  into  more 
and  more  complex  species,  others  survived  to  the  present 
time  with  comparatively  little  change,  forming  the  existing 
species  nutans,  affine,  and  simplex  :  and  that,  in  the  similarly 
surviving  representatives  of  e,  c,  and  h,  a  differentiation  of 
the  individual  zooids  took  place  resulting  in  the  evolution  of 
the  dimorphic  species  dichotomum,  arbuscula,  and  alternans. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  relative  Hke- 
ness  and  unlikeness  of  the  species  of  Zoothamnium  are 
explained  as  the  result  of  their  descent  with  greater  or  less 
modification  or  divergence  of  character  from  the  ancestral 
:  and  that  we  get  an  arrangement  or  classification 
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in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  tree,  which,  on  the  hypothesis, 
is  a  strictly  natural  one,  since  it  shows  accurately  the 
relationship  of  the  various  species  to  one  another  and  to 
the  parent  stock.  So  that,  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  a 
natural  classification  of  any  given  group  of  allied  organisms 
is  simply  a  genealogical  tree,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  a 
phylogeny. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  forms  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g, 
and  H  are  purely  hypothetical :  their  existence  has  been 
assumed  in  order  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  descent  by  a 
concrete  example.  The  only  way  in  which  we  could  be 
perfectly  sure  of  an  absolutely  natural  classification  of  the 
species  of  Zoothamnium  would  be  by  obtaining  specimens 
as  far  back  as  the  distant  period  when  the  genus  first  came 
into  existence  ;  and  this  is  out  of  the  question,  since  minute 
soft-bodied  organisms  like  these  have  no  chance  of  being 
preserved  in  the  fossil  state. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  theory  of  evolution  has  the 
advantage  over  that  of  creation  of  offering  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  certain  facts.  First  of  all  the  varying  degrees 
of  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  the  species  are  explained  by 
their  having  branched  off  from  one  another  at  various 
periods  :  for  instance,  the  greater  similarity  of  structure 
between  Z.  affine  and  Z.  dichotomum  than  between  either  of 
them  and  any  other  species  is  due  to  these  two  species 
having  a  common  ancestor  in  d,  whereas  to  connect  either 
of  them,  say  with  Z.  arbuscula,  we  have  to  go  back  to  b. 
Then  again  the  fact  that  all  the  species,  however  complex  in 
their  fully  developed  state,  begin  life  as  a  simple  zooid  which 
by  repeated  branching  gradually  attains  the  adult  complexity, 
is  a  result  of  the  repetition  by  each  organism,  in  the  course 
of  its  single  Hfe,  of  the  series  of  changes  passed  through  by 
its  ancestors  in  the  course  of  ages.    In  other  words  ontogeny^ 
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or  the  evolution  of  the  individual,  is,  in  its  main  featiites,  a 
recapitulation  of  phyiogtny  or  the  evolution  of  the  race. 

One  other  matter'  must  be  referred  to  in  concluding  the 
present  lesson.  It  is  obvious  that  the  evolution  of  one 
species  from  another  presupposes  the  occurrence  of  varia- 
tions in  the  ancestral  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such 
indivUtial  variation  is  of  universal  occurrence  ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  no  two  leaves,  shells,  or  human 
beings  are  precisely  alike,  and  in  our  type  genus  Zoothara- 
nium  the  number  of  zooids,  their  precise  arrangement,  the 
details  of  branching,  &c„  are  all  variables.  This  may  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  hertdUy,  according  to  which  the 
offspring  tends  to  resemble  the  parent  in  essentials,  is 
modified  by  variability,  according  to  which  the  offspring 
tends  to  differ  from  the  parent  in  details.  If  from  any 
cause  an  individual  variation  is  perpetuated  there  is  produced 
what  is  known  as  a  variety  of  the  species,  and,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by  evolution,  such  a 
variety  may  in  course  of  time  become  a  new  species.  Thus 
a  variety  is  an  incipient  species,  and  a  species  is  a  (relatively) 
permanent  variety. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to 
discuss  cither  the  causes  of  variability  or  those  which  deter- 
mine the  elevation  of  a  variety  to  the  rank  of  a  species  : 
both  questions  are  far  too  complex  to  be  adequately  treated 
except  at  considerable  length,  and  anything  of  the  nature  of 
a  brief  abstract  could  only  be  misleading.  As  a  preliminary 
to  the  study  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Speeies,  the  student  is 
recommended  to  read  Romanes's  Evidences  of  Organic 
Evolution,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Descent  is  expounded 
as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  clearness  and  accuracy. 


LESSON  XIV 

FORAMINIFERA,  RADIOLARIA,  AND    DIATOMS 

In  the  four  previous  lessons  we  have  learnt  how  a  uni- 
cellular organism  may  attain  very  considerable  complexity 
by  a  process  of  differentiation  of  its  protoplasm.  In  the 
present  lesson  we  shall  consider  briefly  certain  forms  of  life 
in  which,  while  the  protoplasm  of  the  unicellular  body  un- 
dergoes comparatively  little  differentiation,  an  extraordinary 
variety  and  complexity  of  form  is  produced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  skeleton,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  hardened  cell- 
wall  or  by  the  formation  of  hard  parts  within  the  protoplasm 
itself 

The  name  Foraminifera  is  given  to  an  extensive  group  of 
organisms  which  are  very  common  in  the  sea,  some  living 
near  the  surface,  others  at  various  depths.  They  vary  in 
size  from  a  sand-grain  to  a  shilling.  They  consist  of  variously 
shaped  masses  of  protoplasm,  containing  nuclei,  and  pro- 
duced into  numerous  pseudopods,  which  are  extremely  long 
and  delicate,  and  frequently  unite  with  one  another  to  form 
networks,  as  at  X  in  Fig.  30.  The  cell-body  of  these 
organisms  is  therefore  very  simple,  and  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  multinucleate  Amceba  with  fine  radiating 
pseudopods. 
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But  what  gives  the  Foraminifera  their  special  character  is 
the  fact  that  around  the  protoplasm  is  developed  a  cell-wall, 
sometimes  membranous,  but  usually  impregnated  with  cal- 
cium carbonate,  and  so  forming  a  shell  In  some  cases,  as 
in  the  genus  Rutalia  (Fig,  30),  this  is  perforated  by  nume- 
rous small  holes,  through  which  the  pseudopods  are  pro- 
truded, in  others  it  has  only  one  lai^e  aperture  (Fig.  31), 


^..  _  — A  living  Foraminifer  (.Relalia),  showbglhe  fine  radial iiij; 
^_.riopo(ls  passing  Ihroogh  apertures  in  ti:e  chambered  shell;  al  x 
iicveral  oflhem  have  united.     (From  G^enbnlii'.) 

througli  which  the  protoplasm  protrudes,  sending  off  its 
pseudopods  and  sometimes  flowing  over  and  covering  the 
outer  surface  of  the  shell.  Thus  while  in  some  cases  the 
shell  has  just  the  relations  of  a  cell-wall  with  one  or  more 
holes  in  it,  in  others  it  becomes  an  internal  structure,  being 
covered  externally  as  well  as  filled  internally  by  protoplasm. 
The  mode  of  growth  of  Foraminifera  is  largely  determined 
t.  the  hard  and  no n -distensible  character  of  the  cell-wali, 
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which  when  once  foimed  is  incapable  of  being  enlarged.  In 
the  young  condition  they  consist  of  a  simple  mass  of  proto- 
plasm covered  by  a  more  or  less  globular  shell,  having  at 
least  one  aperture.  But  in  most  cases  as  the  cell-body 
groivs,  it  protrudes  through  the  aperture  of  the  shell  as  a 
mass  of  protoplasm,  at  first  naked,  but  soon  becoming 
covered  by  the  secretion  around  it  of  a  second  compartment 
or  chamber  of  the  shell.     The  latter  now  consists  of  two 


^  11  of  a  For.iminifer  in  which  new  chambers  are 
added  in  a  straight  line :  the  smallest  first-formed  ch9.mber  is  below, 
the  newest  and  lai^est  is  above  and  communicates  with  the  exterior. 

B,  diagrnm  of  a  Foraminifer  in  which  the  chamhers  are  added  in  a 
(ial  Epirai  :  Ihe  oldesl  and  smallest  chamber  is  in  the  centre,  the  newest 
and  lai^est  as  before  coiumunicntes  with  the  exterior.  (After 
Carpenfer.) 

chambers  communicating  with  one  another  by  a  small 
aperture,  and  one  of  them— the  last  formed^ communi- 
cating with  the  exterior.  This  process  may  go  on  almost 
indefinitely,  the  successive  chambers  always  remaining  in 
communication  by  small  apertures  through  which  continuity 
of  the  protoplasm  is  maintained,  while  ■  the  last  formed 
chamber  has  a  terminal  aperture  placing  its  protoplasm  in 
free  communication  with  the  outer-world. 
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The  new  chambers  may  be  added  in  a  straight  Ime  (Fig. 
31,  a)  or  in  a  gentle  curve,  or  in  a  flat  spiral  (Fig.  31,  b), 
or  like  the  segments  of  a  Nautilus  shell,  or  more  or  less 
irregularly.     In  this  way  shtlls   of  great  variety  and  bi:auty 


I 
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too.  3a. — Seclion  of  1 
Jhtolina),  Ehowing  ihe 
[rotted),  separated  by  par 
Gegenbaiir  after  Cnrpenle 


jf  llie  more  complicatert  Fonmiiuifern 
:iovis  chanibers  rontaining  proloplasm 
s  of  the  shell  (while),      x  60.     (From 


of  form  are  produced,  often  resembling  the  shells  of  Mol- 
lusca,  and  sometimes  attaining  a  marvellous  degree  of  com- 
plexity (Fig.  33).  The  student  should  make  a  point  of 
examining  mounted  slides  of  some  of  the  principal  genera 
and  of  consulting  the  plates  in  Carpenter's  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Foraminifora  (Ray  Society,  1862),  or  in  Brady's 
Report  on  the  Foraminifera  of  the  "  Challenger"  Expedition, 
in  order  to  get  some  notion  of  the  great  amount  of  dif- 
ferentiation attained  by  the  shells  of  these  extremely  simple 
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The  Radiolaria  form  another  group  of  marine  animal- 
cules, the  numerous  genera  of  which  are,  like  the  Foram- 
inifera,  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  microscopic  objects. 
They  also  (Fig,  33)  consist  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  giving 
off  numerous  delicate  pseudopods  {psd)  which  usually  have 
a  radial  direction  and  sometimes  unite  to  form  networks. 
In  the  centre  of  the  protoplasmic  cell-body  one  or  more 
nuclei  (nu)  of  unusual  size  and  complex  structure  are 
found. 


t'lG.  ■^l.—Lithoiircus  anuularis,  one  of  the  Radiolaria,  showing 
central  c^jsule  {cent,  cap.),  intra-  and  extra  capsular  protoplasm  {int. 
caps.pr.,  til.  caps,  pr.),  nucleus (««),  pseudopods  {psd),  silicious skeleton 
(skel),  and  symbiotic  cells  of  Zooxanthella,  (i).     (After  BiitschlL ) 

In  the  interiorof  the  protoplasm,  surrounding  the  nucleus, 
is  a  sort  of  shell,  called  the  central  capsule  {cent,  caps.), 
formed  of  a  membranous  material,  and  perforated  by  pores 
which  place  the  inclosed  or  intra-capsular  protoplasm  (int. 
cups,  pr.)  in  communication  with  the  surrounding  or  exirn- 
capsular  protoplasm  {ext.  caps.  pr.).  But  besides  this  simple 
membranous  shell  there  is  often  developed,  mainly  in  the 
extra-capsuiar  protoplasm,  a  skeleton  {ske!)  formed  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  pure  silica,  and  often  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  complexity.     One  very  exquisite  form  is  shown 
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in  Fig.  34  :  it  consistsof  three  perforated  concentric  spheres 
connected  by  radiaring  spicules  :  the  materia!  of  which  it  is 
composed  resembles  the  clearest  glass. 

The  student  should  examine  mounted  slides  of  the  silicious 
shells  of  these  organisms — sold  under  the  name  of  J'oly- 
cysiinea — and  should  consult  the  plates  of  Haeckel's  Die 
RadiolarifM  :  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  complexity 


Fia  34.— Skelelon  of  a  Radioiariao  (Aditiemma),  tonsisling 
Ihree  concentric  perforated  spheres— ihe  two  oatcr  partly  broken  away 
10  show  (he  inner— connccled  by  radialing  spicules.  [From  Gc^cnbaur 
-ifter  Hieckel.) 

and  variety  attained  by  the  skeletons  of  organisms  which  are 
themselves  little  more  complex  than  Aracebce. 


Before  leaving  the    Radiolaria,    we  must  touch  upon  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest  connected  with  the  physio- 
■j  of  the  group.     Imbedded  usually  in  the  extra-capsular 
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protoplasm  are  found  certain  little  rounded  bodies  of  a 
yellow  colour,  often  known  as  "  yellow  cells  "  (Fig.  33,  z). 
Each  consists  of  protoplasm  surrounded  by  a  cell-wall  of 
cellulose,  and  coloured  by  chlorophyll,  with  which  is  asso- 
ciated a  yellow  pigment  of  similar  character  called  diatomin. 

For  a  long  time  these  bodies  were  a  complete  puzzle  to 
biologists,  but  it  has  now  been  conclusively  proved  that  they 
are  independent  organisms  resembling  the  resting  condition 
of  Haematococcus,  and  called  Zooxanihella  nuiricola. 

Thus  an  ordinary  Radiolarian,  such  as  Lithocircus  (Fig. 
33),  consists  of  two  quite  distinct  things,  the  Lithocircus  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  plus  large  numbers  of  Zooxan- 
thellae  associated  with  it.  The  two  organisms  multiply  quite 
independently  of  one  another :  indeed  Zooxanthella  has 
been  observed  to  multiply  by  fission  after  the  death  of  the 
associated  Radiolarian. 

This  living  together  of  two  organisms  is  known  as  sym- 
biosis. It  differs  essentially  from  parasitism  (see  p.  123),  in 
which  one  organism  preys  upon  another,  the  host  deriving 
no  benefit  but  only  harm  from  the  presence  of  the  parasite. 
In  symbiosis,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  organisms  are  in  a 
condition  of  mutually  beneficial  partnership.  The  carbon 
dioxide  and  nitrogenous  waste  given  off  by  the  Radiolarian 
serve  as  a  constant  food-supply  to  the  Zooxanthella  :  at  the 
same  time  the  latter  by  decomposing  the  carbon  dioxide 
provides  the  Radiolarian  with  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  two  important  food-stuffs — starch 
and  proteids — which,  after  solution,  diffuse  from  the  protoplasm 
of  the  Zooxanthella  into  that  of  the  Radiolarian.  The 
Radiolarian  may  therefore  be  said  to  keep  the  Zooxanthella 
constantly  manured,  while  the  Zooxanthellae  in  return  supply 
the  Radiolarian  with  abundance  of  oxygen  and  of  ready- 
digested  food.     It  is  as  if  a  Haematococcus  ingested  by  an 
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Amoeba  retained  its  vitality  instead  of  being  digested :  it 
would  under  these  circumstances  make  use  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  and  nitrogenous  waste  formed  as  products  of  kata- 
bolism  by  the  Amceba,  at  the  same  time  giving  off  oxygen 
and  forming  starch  and  proteids.  The  oxygen  evolved  would 
give  an  additional  supply  of  this  necessary  gas  to  the  Amceba, 
and  the  starch  after  conversion  into  sugar  and  the  proteids 
after  being  rendered  diffusible  would  in  part  diffuse  through 
the  cell-wall  of  the  Hiematococciis  into  the  surrounding 
protoplasm  of  the  Amceba,  to  which  they  would  be  a 
valuable  food. 

Thus,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  relation  between  a  Radio- 
larian  and  its  associated  yellow-cells  are  precisely  those 
which  obtain  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
generally. 

The  Diatomaai&  or  Diatoms,  as  they  ore  often  called  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  are  a  group  of  minute  organisms,  in- 
cluded under  a  very  large  number  of  genera  and  species,  and 
so  common  that  there  is  hardly  a  pond  or  stream  in  which 
they  do  not  occur  in  milhons 

Diatoms  vary  almost  indefinitely  m  form  :  they  may  be  rod- 
shaped,  triangular,  circular,  and  so  on.  Their  essential 
structure  is,  however,  very  uniform  .  the  cell-body  contains  a 
nucleus  (Fig.  35,  a,  nu)  and  vacuoles  {vac),  as  well  as  two 
large  chroraatophores  {c/ir)  of  a  brown  or  yellow  colour; 
these  are  found  to  contain  chlorophyll,  the  characteristic 
green  tint  of  which  is  veiled,  as  in  Zooxanthella,  by  diatomin, 
The  cell  is  motile,  executing  curious,  slow,  jerky  or  gliding 
movements  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  delicate  threads  of 
mucilage  ftom  between  the  valves  of  the  cell-wall:  the 
threads  are  shot  out  at  intervals  in  a  given  direction,  aiid, 
by  the  resistance  of  the  water,  the  diatom  is  jerked  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
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The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  organisation  of  diatoms 
is  however  the  structure  of  the  cell-wall :  it  consists  of  two 
parts  or  vahts  (b,  c,  c.  w,  c.  w'),  each  provided  with  a  rim  or 


Flc.  35.— A,  semi-diagrammatic  view  of  a  diatom  Trom  its  flat  face, 
showing  cell-wall  {c.  w)  anJ  protoplasm  with  nucleus  (nil),  two  vacuoles 
(Z'O.'^,  and  two  chromalophores  {(hr). 

B,  diagram  of  the  shell  of  a  dialom  from  the  side,  i.e.,  turned  on  its 
loii^  axis  at  right  aisles  lo  A,  showing  the  Iwo  valves  (f.  «■,  '■  '-v')  with 
their  overlapping  girilles. 

11.  suifaco  view  of  the  ^ilicious  shell  of  Naritiiln  trumala. 

K,  surface  view  of  the  sLIicious  shell  of  .4u/aioilis,-ut  iBllilliamis, 

(»,  after  Donkin  ;  K,  after  Xorman.) 


girdli,  and  so  disjioscd  lliat  in  the  entire  cell  the  girdle  of 
one  valve  {c.  7()  fits  o\er  that  of  the  other  {(.  w')  like  the 
lid  of  a  |>ill-bo\.  'Ihe  cell-wall  is  impregnated  with  silica, 
si>  that  diatoms  can  be  boiled  in  strong  acid  or  exposed  to 
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ihe  heat  of  a  flame  without  losing  their  form  :  the  protoplasm 
is  of  course  destroyed,  but  the  flinty  cell-wall  remains 
uninjured. 

Moreover,  the  cell-walls  01  diatoms  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  complexity  of  their  markings,  which  are  in  some 
cases  so  delicate  that  even  now  microscopists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  precise  interpretation  of  the  appearances  shown 
by  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  Two  species  are 
shown  in  Fig.  35,  d  and  k,  but,  in  order  to  form  some  con- 
ception of  the  extraordinary  variety  in  form  and  ornamenta- 
tion, specimens  of  the  mounted  cell-walls  should  lie  ex- 
amined and  the  plates  of  some  illustrated  work  consulted. 
{.See  especially  Schmidt's  Adas  fiir  DiaiomacetHkunde  and 
the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Micro- 
scopical Science. ) 

We  see  then  that  while  Diatoms  are  in  their  essential 
structure  as  simple  as  Hasmafococcus,  they  have  the. power 
of  extracting  silica  from  the  surrounding  water,  and  of 
forming  from  it  structures  which  rival  in  beauty  of  form  and 
intricacy  of  pattern  the  best  work  of  the  metal-worker  or 
the  ivory -carver. 


LESSON  XV 

MUCOR 

The  five  preceding  lessons  have  shown  us  how  complex  a 
cell  may  become  either  by  internal  differentiation  of  its 
protoplasm,  or  by  differentiation  of  its  cell- wall.  In  this 
and  the  following  lesson  we  shall  see  how  a  considerable 
degree  of  specialization  may  be  attained  by  the  elongation  of 
cells  into  filaments. 

Mucor  is  the  scientific  name  of  the  common  white  or  grey 
mould  which  every  one  is  familiar  with  in  the  form  of  a 
cottony  deposit  on  damp  organic  substances,  such  as  leather, 
bread,  jam,  &c.  For  examination  it  is  readily  obtained  by 
placing  a  piece  of  damp  bread  or  some  fresh  horse-dung 
under  an  inverted  tumbler  or  bell-jar  so  as  to  pre  vent  evapo- 
ration and  consequent  drying.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  a  number  of  delicate  white  filaments  will  be  seen 
shooting  out  in  all  directions  from  the  bread  or  manure ;  these 
are  filaments  of  Mucor.  The  species  which  grows  on  bread 
is  called  Mucor  stolonifer^  that  on  horse-dung,  M,  mucedo. 

The  general  structure  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  mould 
can  be  readily  made  out  with  the  naked  eye.  It  first 
appears,  as  already  stated,  in  the  form  of  very  fine  white 
threads  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  mouldy  substance ; 
and  these  free  filaments  (Fig.  36,  a,  a,  hy)  can  be  easily 


ial  hyphie 


Flci.  i6.—.I/iii-i>r. 
i,  ponioQ  of  mycelium  of  M.  mucedo  [I'lji)  niLh  t 
a,  iy),  each  ending  in  a  sporangimii  (j/f). 

B,  snial!  portion  uf  an  aerial  hrplia,  highly  minified,  showing  prn- 
tnplasin  ( fi/sm)  und  celt-wall  (c.  w).     The  scale  above  fi  applies  in  this 

c',  immature  sporangium,  showing  septum  («/)  and  undivided  [iro- 
loplasm  :  c*,  mature  sporangium  in  which  the  protoiilssni  has  divided 
into  spores  ;  the  septum  Isff)  has  hecome  very  convex  distaily,  forming 
the  columella. 

Ij',  mature  sporangium  in  the  act  of  dehiscence,  showing  the  spores 
(s/i  surrounded  hy  mucilage  (g) ;  if,  small  portion  of  the  same,  more 
highly  mngnilied,  showing  spicules  of  calcium  oxalate  attached  lo  wall. 

B,  a  columella,  left  hy  complete  dehiscence  of  a  sporangium,  showii^ 
■he  attachment  of  the  latter  as  a  black  band. 

The  scale  above  c"  and  D'  applies  to  c',  c-,  Ij',  and  E. 
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F,  spores. 

G^  G*,  G*,  three  stages  in  the  germination  of  the  spores. 
H ,  a  group  of  germinating  spores  forming  a  small  mycelium, 
i^— I*,  five  stages  in  conjugation,  showing  two  gametes  {gam)  uniting 
to  form  the  zygote  (zyg). 

k\  k\  development  of  ferment  cells  from  submerged  hjrphae. 
(A,  c^,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  K,  after  Howes  ;  I,  after  De  Bary.) 

ascertained  to  be  connected  with  others  (my)  which  form  a 
network  ramifying  through  the  substance  of  the  bread  or 
horse-dung.  This  network  is  called  a  mycelium  ;  the  threads 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  mycelial  hyphce ;  and  the  fila- 
ments which  grow  out  into  the  air  and  give  the  characteristic 
fluffy  appearance  to  the  growth  are  aerial  hyphce. 

The  aerial  hyphse  are  somewhat  thicker  than  those  which 
form  the  mycelium,  and  are  at  first  of  even  diameter  through- 
out :  they  continue  to  grow  until  they  attain  a  length,  in  M. 
mucedo,  of  6-8  cm.  (two  or  three  inches).  As  they  grow 
their  ends  are  seen  to  become  dilated,  so  that  each  is  termi- 
nated by  a  minute  knob  (a,  sp^  :  this  increases  in  size  and 
darkens  in  tint  until  it  finally  becomes  dead  black.  In  its 
earlier  stages  the  knobs  may  be  touched  gently  w^ithout 
injury,  but  when  they  have  attained  their  full  size  the 
slightest  touch  causes  them  to  burst  and  apparently  to  dis- 
appear— their  actual  fate  being  quite  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  As  we  shall  see,  the  black  knobs  contain  spores,  and 
are  therefore  called  sporangia  or  spore-cases. 

Examined  under  the  microscope,  a  hypha  is  found  to  be 
a  delicate,  more  or  less  branched,  tube,  with  a  clear  trans- 
parent wall  (b,  c.  7a)  and  slightly  granular  contents  (p/sm) : 
its  free  end  tapers  slightly  (h),  and  the  wall  is  somewhat 
thmner  at  the  extremity  than  elsewhere.  If  a  single  hypha 
could  be  obtained  whole  and  unbroken,  its  opposite  end 
would  be  found  to  have  much  the  same  structure,  and  each 
of  Its  branches  would  also  be  seen  to  end  in  the  same  way. 
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So  that  the  mould  is  simply  an  interlacement  of  branched 
cylindrical  filaments,  each  consisting  of  a  granular  substance 
completely  covered  by  a  kind  of  thin  skin  of  some  clear 
transparent  material. 

By  the  employment  of  the  usual  reagents,  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  granular  substance  is  protoplasm,  and  the 
surrounding  membrane  cellulose.  The  protoplasm  moreover 
contains  vacuoles  at  irregular  intervals  and  numerous  small 
nuclei. 

Thus  a  hypha  of  Mucor  consists  of  precisely  ihe  same 
constituents  as  a  yeast-cell — protoplasm,  containing  nuclei 
and  vacuoles,  surrounded  by  cellulose.  Imagine  a  yeast- 
cell  to  be  pulled  out — as  one  might  pull  out  a  sphere  of  clay 
or  putty — until  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  cylin- 
der, and  suppose  it  also  to  be  pulled  out  laterally  at  intervals 
so  as  to  form  branches  :  there  would  be  produced  by  such  a 
process  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  hvjjha  of  Mucor.  We 
may  therefore  look  upon  a  hypha  as  an  elongated  and 
branched  cell,  so  that  Mucor  is,  like  Opalina,  a  muhinucleate 
but  non-cellular  organism.  We  shall  see  directly,  however, 
that  this  is  strictly  true  of  the  mould  only  in  its  young  state. 

As  stated  above,  the  aerial  hyjihce  are  at  first  of  even 
calibre,  but  gradually  swell  at  their  ends,  forming  sporangia. 
Under  the  microsco])C  the  distal  end  of  an  aerial  hypha  is 
found  to  dilate  (Fig.  36,  c') :  immediately  below  the  dilata- 
tion the  protoplasm  divides  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  hypha,  the  protoplasm  in  the  dilated  [xirtion  thus 
becoming  separated  from  the  rest.  Between  the  two  a 
cellulose  partition  or  septum  (sef)  is  formed,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary division  of  a  plant  cell  (Fig.  10,  p.  64).  The  portion 
thus  separated  is  the  rudiment  of  a  sporangium. 

Let  us  consider  precisely  what  this  process  implies,  Before 
r4akes  place  the  protoplasm  is  continuous  throughout  the 
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whole  organism,  which  is  therefore  comparable  to  the  un- 
divided plant-cell  shown  in  Fig.  9,  b.  As  in  that  case,  the 
protoplasm  divides  into  two  and  a  new  layer  of  cellulose  is 
formed  between  the  daughter-cells.  Only,  whereas  in  the 
ordinary  vegetable  cell  the  products  of  division  are  of  equal 
size  (Fig.  10,  i),  in  Mucor  they  are  very  unequal,  one  being 
the  comparatively  small  sporangium,  the  other  the  rest  of 
the  hypha. 

Thus  a  Mucor-plant  with  a  single  aerial  h5rpha  becomes, 
by  the  formation  of  a  sporangium,  bicellular :  if,  as  is  ordi- 
narily the  case,  it  bears  numerous  aerial  hyphae,  each  with 
its  sporangium,  it  is  multicellular. 

Under  unfavourable  conditions  of  nutrition,  septa  fre- 
quently appear  at  more  or  less  irregular  intervals  in  the 
mycelial  hyphae  :  the  organism  is  then  very  obviously  multi- 
cellular, being  formed  of  numerous  cylindrical  cells  arranged 
end  to  end. 

The  sporangium  continues  to  grow,  and,  as  it  does  so,  the 
septum  becomes  more  and  more  convex  upwards,  finally 
taking  the  form  of  a  short,  club-shaped  projection,  the  colu- 
viella^  extending  into  the  interior  of  the  sporangium  (c^)  :  at 
the  same  time  the  protoplasm  of  the  sporangium  under- 
goes multiple  fission,  becoming  divided  into  numerous  ovoid 
masses  each  of  which  surrounds  itself  with  a  cellulose  coat 
and  becomes  a  spore  (d^  d'-,  sp).  A  certain  amount  of  the 
protoplasm  remains  unused  in  the  formation  of  spores,  and 
is  converted  into  a  gelatinous  material  (^),  which  swells  up 
in  water. 

The  original  cell-wall  of  the  sporangium  is  left  as  an 
exceedingly  delicate,  brittle  shell  around  the  spores  -.minute 
needle-like  crjstals  of  calcium  oxalate  are  dejx)sited  in  it, 
and  give  it  the  ai^i^^arance  of  being  closely  covered  with 
short  cilia  (D-). 
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In  the  ripe  sporangium  the  slightest  touch  suffices  to 
rupture  the  brittle  wall  and  liberate  the  spores,  which  are 
dispersed  by  the  swelling  of  the  transparent  intermediate 
substance.  The  aerial  hypha  is  then  left  terminated  by  the 
columella  (e),  around  the  base  of  which  is  seen  a  narrow 
black  ring  indicating  the  place  of  attachment  of  the 
sporangium. 

The  spores  (f)  are  clear,  bright-looking,  ovoidal  bodies 
consisting   of  protoplasm    containing   a   nucleus  and  sur- 
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Fig.  37,  — Moist  chamlier  formt-d  by  eenienling  a  ring  of  glass  or 
metal  (c]  on  an  ordinary  glass  slide  (a),  antl  placing  over  it  a  cover-sli|i 
[Bl,  on  the  under  side  of  which  is  a  haoging  drop  of  niUrient  fluid  {e). 
The  upper  figure  shows  (he  apparatus  in  ptrsutclive,  the  luwer  in 
vertical  section.     (From  KIdn.) 

rounded    by   a   thick   cell-wall.     A  spore   is    therefore     an 
ordinary  encysted  cell,  quite  comparable  to  a  yeast-cell. 

The  development  of  the  spores  is  a  very  instructive  process, 
and  can  be  easily  studied  in  the  following  way  :  A  glass  or 
metal  ring  (Fig.  37,  c)  is  cemented  to  an  ordinary  microscopic 
slide  (a)  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  cylindrical  chamber  The 
top  of  the  ring  is  oiled,  and  on  it  is  .placed  a  cover  glass  (b), 
with  a  drop  of  Pasteur's  solution  on  its  under  surface. 
Before  placing  the  cover-glass  in  position  a  ripe  sixirangium 
of  Mucor  is  touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle,   which  is 
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then  stirred  round  in  the  drop  of  Pasteur's  solution,  so  as  to 
sow  it  with  spores.  By  this  method  the  drop  of  nutrient 
fluid  is  prevented  from  evaporating,  and  the  changes  under- 
gone b}  th  IX)  an  be  watched  by  examination  from  time 
to  tim    und     a  h    h  power. 

s  to  a  spore  under  these  con- 
s  by  imbibition  of  fluid,  and 
ind  clear  becomes  granular  and 
o  e  vacuoles.  Its  resemblance  to  a 
striking  than  ever.  Next  the  spore 
one  ormorepiaces{G^,  Fig.  36),  looking 
not  unl  ke  a  budd  n^  Saccharomyces.  The  buds,  however, 
instead  of  becoming  detached  increase  in  length  until  they 
become  filaments  of  a  diameter  slighdy  less  than  that  of  the 
spore  and  somewhat  bluntly  pointed  at  the  end  (g*).  These 
filaments  continue  to  grow,  giving  off  as  they  do  so  side 
branches  (<j^)  which  interlace  with  similar  threads  from 
adjacent  spores  (h).  The  filaments  are  obviously  hyphse, 
and  the  interlacement  is  a  mycelium. 

Thus  the  statement  made  in  a  previous  paragraph  (p.  161), 
that  Mucor  is  comparable  to  a  yeastcell  pulled  out  into  a 
filament,  is  seen  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  facts  of  develop- 
ment, which  show  that  the  branched  hyphie  constituting  the 
Mucor-plant  are  formed  by  the  growth  of  spores  each  strictly 
comparable  to  a  single  Saccharomyces. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  growth  of  the  mycelium  is  cen- 
trifugal :  each  spore  or  group  of  spores  serves  as  a  centre 
from  which  hyphie  radiate  in  all  directions  (h),  continuing 
to  grow  in  n  radial  direction  until,  in  place  i>f  one  or  more 
Ei)ores  quite  invisible  tp  the  naked  eye,  we  have  a  white 
patch  moie  or  less  circular  in  outline,  and  having  the  spores 
from  which  the  growth  proceeded  in  its  centre.  Owing  to 
the  centrifugal  mode  of  growth    the    mj'celium    is   always 
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thicker  at  the  centre  than  towards  the  circumference,  since 
it  is  the  older  or  more  central  portions  of  the  hyphK  which 
have  had  most  time  to  branch  and  become  interlaced  with 
one  another. 

Under  certain  circumstances  a  [leculiar  process  of  con 
jugation  occurs  in  Mucor.  Two  adjacent  hyphre  send  out 
short  branches  (Fig.  36,  i'),  which  come  into  contact  with 
one  another  by  their  somewhat  swollen  free  ends  (i^).  In 
each  a  septum  appears  so  as  to  shut  off  a  separale  terminal 
celi  ()*,  gam)  from  the  rest  of  the  hyplia.  The  op[X)sed 
walls  of  the  two  cells  then  become  absorbed  (1*)  and  their 
contents  mingle,  forming  a  single  mass  of  protoplasm 
(1*,  zyg),  the  cell-wall  of  which  becomes  greatly  thickened 
and  divided  into  two  layers,  an  inner  delicate  and  trans- 
parent, and  an  outer  dark  in  colour,  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  frequently  ornamented  with  spines. 

Obviously  the  swollen  terminal  cells  (g^ttm)  of  the  short 
lateral  hyphre  are  gametes  or  conjugating  bodies,  and  the 
large  spore-like  structure  (zyg)  resulting  from  their  union 
is  a  zygote.  The  striking  feature  of  the  process  is  that  the 
gametes  are  non-motile,  save  in  so  far  as  tht'ir  growth 
towards  one  another  is  a  mode  of  motion.  In  Heteromiti 
both  gametes  are  active  and  free-swimming  {p.  41)  :  in 
Vorticella  one  is  free-swimming,  the  other  fixed  but  still 
capable  of  active  movement  (p.  132) ;  here  both  conjugating 
bodies  exhibit  only  the  slow  movement  in  one  direction  due 
tu  growth. 

There  are  equally  important  differences  in  the  result  of 
ihe  process  in  the  three  cases.  In  Heteromita  the  proto- 
[ilasni  of  ihe  zygote  breaks  up  almost  immediately  into 
spores ;  in  Vorticella  the  zygote  is  active,  and  the  result  of 
^^BUJugation  is  merely  increased  activity  in  feeding  and  fissive 
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multiplication ;  in  Mucor  the  zygote  remains  inactive  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  and  then  under  favourable  conditions 
germinates  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  spore, 
forming  a  mycelium  from  which  sporangium-bearing  aerial 
hyphae  arise.  A  resting  zygote  of  this  kind,  formed  by  the 
conjugation  of  equal-sized  gametes,  is  often  distinguished  as 
a  zygospore. 

Notice  that  differentiation  of  a  very  important  kind  is 
exhibited  by  Mucor.  In  accordance  with  its  comparatively 
large  size  the  function  of  reproduction  is  not  performed  by 
the  whole  organism,  as  in  all  previously  studied  types,  but  a 
certain  portion  of  the  protoplasm  becomes  shut  off  from  the 
rest,  and  to  it — as  spore  or  gamete — the  office  of  reproduc- 
ing the  entire  organism  is  assigned.  So  that  we  have  for 
the  first  time  true  reproductive  organs^  which  may  be  of  two 
kinds,  asexual— the  sporangia,  and  sexual — the  gametes.^ 

In  describing  the  reproduction  of  Amoeba  it  was  pointed 
out  (p.  20)  that  as  the  entire  organism  divides  into  two 
daughter-cells,  each  of  which  begins  an  independent  life,  an 
Amoeba  cannot  be  said  ever  to  die  a  natural  death.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  unicellular  forms  we  have 
considered,  since  in  the  majority  of  them  the  entire  organism 
produces  by  simple  fission  two  new  individuals.^  But  in 
Mucor  the  state  of  things  is  entirely  altered.     A  compara- 

^  In  Mucor  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  conjugating 
body  (gamete)  and  the  organ  which  produces  it  (gonad).  See  the  de- 
scription of  the  sexual  process  in  Vaucheria  (Lesson  XVI.)  and  in 
Spirogyra  (Lesson  XIX.). 

2  An  exception  is  formed  by  colonial  forms  such  as  Zoothamnium,  in 
which  life  is  carried  on  from  generation  to  generation  by  the  reproduc- 
tive zooids  only.  In  all  probability  the  colony  itself,  like  an  annual 
plant,  dies  down  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Moreover  the  ciliate 
infusoria  are  found,  as  already  stated  (p.  116),  to  sink  into  decrepitude 
after  multiplying  by  fission  for  a  long  series  of  generations. 
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lively  small  part  of  the  organism  is  set  apart  for  repro- 
duction, and  it  is  only  the  reproductive  cells  thus  formed— 
spores  or  zygote — which  carry  on  the  life  of  the  siKtcies : 
the  remainder  of  the  organism  having  exhausted  the 
available  food  supply  and  produced  the  largest  possible 
number  of  reproductive  products,  dies.  That  is,  all  vital 
manifestations  such  as  nutrition  cease,  and  decomposition 
sets  in,  the  protoplasm  becoming  converted  into  pro- 
gressively simpler  compounds,  the  final  stages  being  chiefly 
carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  a 


Mucor  is  able  to  grow  either  in  Pasteur's  or  in  some 
similar  nutrient  solution,  or  on  various  organic  matters  such 
as  bread,  jam,  manure,  &c.  In  the  latter  cases  it  appears  to 
perform  some  fermentative  action,  since  food  which  has 
become  "  mouldy  "  is  found  to  have  experienced  a  definite 
change  in  appearance  and  flavour  without  actual  putre- 
faction. When  growing  on  decomposing  organic  matter,  as  ' 
it  often  does,  the  nutrition  of  Mucor  is  saprophytic,  but  in  ! 
some  instances,  as  when  it  grows  on  bread,  it  seems  to 
approach  very  closely  to  the  holozoic  method.  M.  stoto- 
nifer  is  also  knawn  to  send  its  hyphie  into  the  interior  of 
ripe  fruits,  causing  them  to  rot,  and  thus  acting  as  a  para^ 
site.  The  parasitism  in  this  case  is,  however,  obviously  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  thai  of  Opalina  (p.  123) :  the  Mucor 
feeds  not  upon  the  ready  digested  food  of  its  host  but  upon 
its  actual  living  substance,  which  it  digesis  by  the  action  of 
its  own  ferments.  Thus  a  parasitic  fungus  such  as  Mucor, 
unlike  an  en  do-parasitic  animal  such  as  Opalina  or  a  tape- 
worm, is  no  more  exempted  from  the  work  of  digestion 
than  a  dog  or  a  sheep :  the  organism  upon  which  it  lives 
is  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  its  prey  than  as  its  host. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  under  certain  con- 
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ditions,  Mucor  is  capable  of  exciting  alcoholic  fermentation 
in  a  saccharine  solution.  When  the  hyphae  are  submerged 
in  such  a  fluid  they  have  been  found  to  break  up,  forming 
rounded  cells  (Fig.  36,  k^,  k^),  which  not  only  resemble 
yeast-cells  in  appearance  but  are  able  like  them  to  set  up 
alcoholic  fermentation. 

The  aerial  hyphae  of  Mucor  exhibit  in  an  interesting  way 
what  is  known  as  heliotropism,  />.,  a  tendency  to  turn  to- 
wards the  light.  This  is  very  marked  if  a  growth  of  the 
fungus  is  placed  in  a  room  lighted  from  one  side  :  the  long 
aerial  hyphae  all  bend  towards  the  window.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  growth  is  more  rapid  on  the  side  of  each  hypha 
turned  away  from  the  light  than  on  the  more  strongly 
illuminated  aspect. 


►TAGNAKT  ponds,  puddles,  and  other  pieces  of  still,  fresh 
[ater  usually  contain  a  quantity  of  green  scum  which  in  the 
Ijndisturbed  condition  shows  no  distinction  of  parts  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  appears  like  a  homogeneous  slime  full  of 
bubbles  if  exposed  to  sunlight.     If  a  little  of  the  scum 

Lis  spread  out  in  a  saucer  of  water,  it  is  seen  to  be  com- 
ised  of  great  numbers  of  loosely  interwoven  green 
ilamenis. 
There  are  many  organisms  which  have  this  genera!  naked- 
eye  character,  ail  of  them  belonging  to  the  A/^^,  a  grouji 
of  plants  which  includes  most  of  the  smaller  fresh-water 
weeds,  and  ihe  vast  majority  of  sea-weeds.  One  of  these 
filamentous  Algs,  occurring  in  the  form  of  dark-green, 
ihickly-niatted  threads,  is  called  Vauclieria.  Besides  occur- 
ring in  water  it  is  often  found  on  the  surface  of  moist  soil, 
e.g.,  on  the  pots  in  conservatories. 

Examined  microscopically  the  organism  is  found  to  consist 
of  cylindrical  filaments  with  rounded  ends  and  occasionally 
branched  (Fig.  38,  a).  Each  filament  has  an  outer  cover- 
of  cellulose  (b,  c.tv)  within  which  is  protoplasm  con- 
ing a  vacuole  so  large   that   the    protoplasm    has   the 


L,  tangled  tilanwnls  of  the  living  plant,  showing  mode  of  branching. 

B,  extremity  of  a  filament,  showing  cell-wall  {c.  w)  and  protoplasm 
with  chromnlophores  {cAr),  and  oil-drops  (n).  The  scale  above  applies 
to  this  figure  only. 

c',  immalure  sporangium  {sfg)  separated  firom  Ihe  filaiDent  by  a 
septum  {sf/) :  c^,  mature  sporangium  with  the  spore  (s/)  in  the  act  of 
escaping  -.  c',  free-swimming  spore,  showing  dlia,  colourless  ectoplasm 
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cnntaining  nuclei,  nnd  endopinsm  containing  the  green  chroniatophores : 
c',  Ihe  same  at  Ihe  commencemenl  of  genninalion. 

n',  early,  and  li*,  later  stages  in  the  development  of  the  gonads,  the 
spermaty  to  the  left,  Ihe  ovatj  lo  the  right  ;  D',  Ihe  fully- formed 
spermary  (j/ty)  nnd  orary  {ozy),  each  separated  by  a  septum  {sr/;  w/') 
from  the  filament. 

d',  the  ovH^  after  dehiscence,  showing  (he  ovum  (^n),  with  small 
detached  portion  of  protoplasm  :  d",  sperms  ;  d",  distal  end  of  ripe 
ovary,  showing  sperms  (if)  passing  through  the  aperture  towards  the 

v',   the  gonads  after  fertilisation,  showing   the  oosperm  (ni/)  still 


^ 


iclosed  in  the  ovaiy  and  the  dehisced  spei 
■  ■         !  b",  lurt 


oosperm  abont  to  geiuiinate  !  b',  lurther  stage  in  germination, 
and  c^  after  Strasbu^r  ;  c^  and  C*,  after  Sachs  ;  D  nnd  K,  after 


character  of  a  membrane  lining  the  cellulose  coat. 
Numerous  small  nuclei  occur  in  the  protoplasm,  as  well  as 
oil-globules  {a),  and  small,  close-set,  ovoid  chromatophores 
{cfir)  coloured  with  chlorophyll  and  containing  starch. 

Thus  a  Vaucheria-plant,  like  a  Mucor-plant,  is  non-cellular  : 
it  is  cotnparable  to  a  single  multinucleate  cell,  extended  in 
one  dimension  of  space  so  as  to  take  on  the  form  of  a 
filament. 

Various  modes  of  asexual  reproduction  occur  in  difTerent 
species  of  Vaacheria ;  of  these  we  need  only  consider  that 
which  obtains  in  y.  sessr'/i's.  In  this  species  the  end  of  a 
branch  swells  up  (c')  and  becomes  divided  off  by  a  septum 
{sep),  forming  a  sporangium  (s/'g)  in  principle  like  that  of 
Mucor,  but  differing  in  shape.  The  protoplasm  of  the 
sporangium  does  not  divide  but  separates  itself  from  the 
wall,  and  takes  on  the  form  of  a  single  naked  ovoidal  spore 
{(?,  C^),  formed  of  a  colourless  cortical  layer  containing 
numerous  nuclei  and  giving  oif  cilia  arranged  in  pairs,  and 
of  an  inner  or  nieduUarj'  substance  containing  numerous 
chromatophores. 

The  wall  of  the  sporangium  splits  at  its  distal  end  (c*), 

i  the  contained  spore  (,t/)  escapes  and  swims  freely  in  the 
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water  for  some  time  by  the  vibration  of  its  cilia  (c^).  After 
a  short  active  life  it  comes  to  rest,  develops  a  cell-wall,  and 
germinates  (c^),  />.,  gives  out  one  or  more  processes  which 
extend  and  take  on  the  form  of  ordinary  Vaucheria  filaments  ; 
so  that  in  the  present  case,  as  in  Mucor  (p.  164),  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plant  shows  it  to  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  single  immensely  elongated  cell,  which  has 
become  multinucleate  without  any  corresponding  division  of 
the  protoplasm. 

In  its  mode  of  sexual  reproduction  Vaucheria  differs 
strikingly  not  only  from  Mucor,  but  from  all  the  organisms 
we  have  hitherto  studied. 

The  filaments  are  often  found  to  bear  small  lateral  pro- 
cesses arranged  in  pairs  (d^),  and  each  consisting  of  a  little 
bud  growing  from  the  filament  and  quite  continuous  with  it. 
These  are  the  rudiments  of  the  sexual  reproductive  organs 
or  gonads.  The  shorter  of  the  two  becomes  swollen  and 
rounded  (d^),  and  afterwards  bluntly  pointed  (d^,  ovy) :  its 
protoplasm  becomes  divided  from  that  of  the  filament,  and 
a  septum  (d\  sep')  is  formed  between  the  two  :  the  new  cell 
thus  constituted  is  the  ovary?-  The  longer  of  the  two  buds 
undergoes  further  elongation  and  becomes  bent  upon  itself 
(d2),  its  distal  portion  is  then  divided  off  by  a  septum  (d^, 
sej))  forming  a  separate  cell  {spy),  the  spermary.^ 

Further  changes  take  place  which  are  quite  different  in 
the  two  organs.  At  the  bluntly-pointed  distal  end  of  the 
ovary  the  cell-wall  becomes  gelatinized  and  the  protoplasm 
protrudes  through  it  as  a  small  prominence  which  divides 
off  and  is  lost  (d-^).  The  remainder  of  the  protoplasm  then 
separates  from  the  wall  of  the  ovary  and  becomes  a  naked 

^  Usually  called  the  oogonium. 
2  Usually  called  the  antheridium. 
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ti],  the  twum^  or  egg-ceil  (d*,  cv),  which,  by  the  gelatiniza- 
ion  and  subsequent  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  the  wall 
f  Ihe  ovary,  is  in  free  contact  with  the  surrounding  water. 
At  the  same  time  the  protoplasm  of  the  spennary  under- 
joes  multiple  fission,  becoming,  converted  into  numerous 
minute  green  bodies  (d''),  each  with  two  Bagella,  called 
sperms.^  These  are  liberated  by  the  rupture  of  the  sperraary 
(d^)  at  its  distal  end,  and  swini  freely  in  the  water. 

Some  of  the  sperms  malce  their  way  to  an  ovary,  and,  as 
it  has  been  expressed,  seem  to  grope  about  for  the  aperture, 
which  they  finally  pass  through  (d"),  and  are  then  seen 
moving  actively  in  the  space  between  the  aperture  and  the 
colourless  distal  end  of  the  ovum.  One  of  them,  and  prob- 
ably only  one,  then  attaches  itself  to  the  ovum  and  be- 
comes completely  united  with  it,  forming  the  oosperm^^  a 
body  which  we  must  carefully  distinguish  from  the  ovum, 
since,  while  agreeing  with  the  latter  in  form  and  si-ie,  it 
differs   in  having  incorporated  with  it  the  substance  of  a 

Almost  immediately  the  oosperm  (d^  esf)  surrounds  itself 

with  a  cellulose  wall,  and  numerous  oil-globules  are  formed 

in  its  interior.     It  becomes  detached  from  the  ovary,  and, 

after  a  period  of  rest,  germinates  (li',  e")  and  forms  a  new 

I   Vaucheria  plant. 

'  It  is  obvious  that  the  fusion  of  the  sjierm  with  the  ovum 
is  a  [irocess  of  conjugation  in  which  the  conjugating  bodies 
differ  strikingly  in  form  and  size,  one — the  megagatiHle  or 
ovum — being  large,  stationary,  and  more  or  less  amceboid  ; 
the    other — the   mkrogamele  or  sperm — small,  active,  and 

'  Frequenlly  called  msphere. 

-  Often  called  ipcnnalosooids  or  aiil/ierozooids. 

^  Oflen  called  oospore. 
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In  Other  words,  we  have  a  more  obvious  case  o 
sexual  differentiation  than  was  found  to  occur  in  Vorticellai 
(p.  132) :  the  large  inactive  egg-cell  which  furnishes  by  ht 
the  greater  portion  of  the  material  of  the  oosperm  is  the 
female  gamete ;  the  small  active  sperm-cell,  the  function  c 
which  is  probably  (see  Lesson  XXII.)  to  furnish  additional 
nuclear  material,  is  the  male  gamete. 

Similarly  the  oosperm  is  evidently  a  zygote,  but  a  zygot^ 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  highly  differentiated  gametes, 
ovum  and  sperm,  just  as  a  zygospore  (p.  166)  is  one  formed) 
by  the  union  of  equal  sized  gametes. 

As  we  shall  see,  this  form  of  conjugation— often  distin- 
guished as  fertilisation — occurs  in  a  large  proportioi 
flowerless  plants,  such  as  mosses  and  ferns  (Lessons  XXX. 
and  XXXL),  as  well  as  in  all  animals  but  the  very  lowest. 
From  lowly  water-weeds  up  to  ferns  and  club  mosses,  and! 
from  sponges  and  polypes  up  to  man,  the  process  of  sextia]^ 
reproduction  is  essentially  the  same,  consisting  in  the  conja- 
gation  of  a  microgamete  or  sperm  with  a  megaganiete  o( 
ovum ;  a  zygote,  the  oosperm  or  unicellular  embryo,  being 
produced,  which  afterwards  develops  into  an  independeiri 
plant  or  animal  of  the  new  generation.  It  is  a  truly  remark* 
able  circumstance  that  what  we  may  consider  as  the  highes 
form  of  the  sexual  process  should  make  its  appearance  s( 
low  down  in  the  scale  of  life. 

The  nutrition  of  Vaucheria  is  purely  holophytic ;  its  food' 
consists  of  a  watery  solution  of  mineral  salts  and  of  carboK 
dioxide,  the  latter  being  split  up,  by  the  action  of  the  chro* 
matophores,  into  carbon  and  oxygen. 

Mucor  and  Vaucheria  are  examples  of  non-cellular  plants 
which  attain  3ome  complexity  by  elongation  and  branching, 
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The  maximum  differentiation  attainable  in  this  way  by  a 
non-cellular  plant  may  be  illustrated  by  a  brief  description 
of  a  sea-weed  belonging  to  the  genus  CauUrpa. 

Caulerpa  (Fig.  39)  is  commonly  found  in  rock-pools 
between  tide-marks,  and  has  the  form  of  a  creeping  stem 
from  which  root-like  fibres  are  given  off  downwards  and 
branched  leaf-like  organs  upwards.  These  "  leaves  "  may 
attain  a  length  of  30  cnL  (i  ft.)  or  more.     So  that,  on  a 


Fig.  39.  —  Caalerpa  scalptUiftrmis  (|nat.  size),  showing  the  stem- 
like,  root -like,  and  leaf-like  portions  of  the  non-cdiular  plant.  (Aficr 
Harvey.) 

superficial  examination,  Caulerpa  appears  to  be  as  complex 
an  organism  as  a  moss  (compare  Fig.  39  with  Fig.  108,  a). 
But  microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  plant  consists 
of  a  single  continuous  mass  of  vacuolated  protoplasm, 
containing  numerous  nuclei  and  green  chromatophores  and 
covered  by  a  continuous  cell-wall.  Large  and  complicated 
in  form  as  it  is,  the  whole  plant  is  therefore  nothing  more 
than  a  continuous  mass  of  protoplasm  exhibiting  no  cellular 
structure. 


LESSON  XVII 

THE  DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 

Hitherto  the  words  "animal"  and  ** plant"  have  been 
either  avoided  altogether  or  used  incidentally  without  any 
attempt  at  definition.  We  are  now  however  in  a  position  to 
consider  in  some  detail  the  precise  meaning  of  the  two  words, 
since  in  the  last  half-dozen  lessons  we  have  been  dealing 
with  several  organisms  which  can  be  assigned  without  hesi- 
tation to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  groups  of  living  things. 
No  one  would  dream  of  calling  Paramoecium  and  Stylonychia 
plants,  or  Mucor  and  Vaucheria  animals,  and  we  may  there- 
fore use  these  forms  as  a  starting-point  in  an  attempt  to  form 
a  clear  conception  of  what  the  names //<3r«/  and  animal  really 
signify,  and  how  far  it  is  possible  to  place  the  lowly  organisms 
described  in  the  earlier  lessons  in  either  the  vegetable  or  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Let  us  consider,  first  of  all,  the  chief  points  of  resemblance 
and  of  difference  between  the  indubitable  animal  Paramoecium 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two  indubitable  plants  Mucor  and 
Vaucheria  on  the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  the  essential  constituents  of  all  three 
organisms  is  protoplasm,  in  which  are  contained  one  or  more 
nuclei.     But  in  Paramoecium   the  protoplasm  is  invested 
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only  by  a  delicate  cuticle  interrupted  at  the  mouth  and  anus, 
while  in  Mucor  and  Vaucheria  the  outer  layer  is  formed  by 
a  firm,  continuous  covering  of  cellulose. 

We  thus  have  as  the  first  morphological  difference  between 
our  selected  animal  and  vegetable  organisms  the  absence  of 
a  cellulose  cell-wall  in  the  former  and  its  presence  in  the 
latter.  This  is  a  fundamental  distinction,  and  applies 
equally  well  to  the  higher  forms.  The  constituent  cells  of 
plants  are  in  nearly  all  cases  covered  with  a  cellulose  coat 
(p.  60),  while  there  is  no  case  among  the  higher  animals  of 
cells  being  so  invested. 

Next,  let  us  take  a  physiological  character.  In  all  three 
organisms  there  is  constant  waste  of  substance  which  has  to 
be  made  good  by  the  conversion  of  food  material  into  proto- 
plasm :  in  other  words,  constructive  and  destructive  meta- 
bolism are  continually  being  carried  on.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  nature  of  the  food  and  the  mode  of  its  reception,  we 
meet  at  once  with  a  very  fundamental  difference.  In  Para- 
mcecium  the  food  consists  of  living  organisms  taken  whole 
into  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  the  digestion  of  this  solid 
proteinaceous  food  is  the  necessary  prelude  to  constructive 
metabolism.  In  Vaucheria  the  food  consists  of  a  watery 
solution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  mineral  salts — />.,  it  is  liquid 
and  inorganic,  its  nitrogen  being  in  the  form  of  nitrates  or 
of  simple  ammonia  compounds.  Mucor,  like  Paramoccium, 
contains  no  chlorophyll,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  use 
carbon  dioxide  as  a  food :  like  Vaucheria,  it  is  prevented 
by  its  continuous  cellulose  investment  from  ingesting  solid 
food,  and  is  dependent  upon  an  aqueous  solution.  It  takes 
its  carbon  in  the  form  of  sugar  or  some  such  compound, 
while  it  can  make  use  of  nitrogen  either  in  the  simple  form 
of  a  nitrate  or  an  ammonia  salt,  or  in  the  complex  form  of 
proteids  or  peptones, 

N 
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In  this  case  also  our  selected  organisms  agree  with  animals 
and  plants  generally.  Animals,  with  the  exception  of  some 
internal  parasites,  ingest  solid  food,  and  they  must  all  have 
their  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  form  of  proteids,  being  unable 
to  build  up  their  protoplasm  from  simpler  compounds. 
Plants  take  their  food  in  the  form  of  a  watery  solution ; 
those  which  possess  chlorophyll  take  their  carbon  in  the 
form  of  carbon  dioxide  and  their  nitrogen  in  that  of  a  nitrate 
or  ammonia  salt :  those  devoid  of  chlorophyll  cannot,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  some  bacteria,  make  use  of  carbon 
dioxide  as  a  food,  and  are  able  to  obtain  nitrogen  either 
from  simple  salts  or  from  proteids.  Chlorophyll-less  plants 
are  therefore  nourished  partly  like  green  plants,  partly  like 
animals. 

This  difference  in  the  character  of  the  food  is  connected 
with  a  morphological  difference.  Animals  have,  as  a 
rule,  an  ingestive  aperture  or  mouth,  and  some  kind  of 
digestive  cavity,  either  permanent  (stomach)  or  temporary 
(food-vacuole).  In  plants  neither  of  these  structures 
exists. 

Another  difference  which  was  referred  to  at  length  in  an 
early  lesson  (p.  32),  is  not  strictly  one  between  plants  and 
animals,  but  between  organisms  with  and  organisms  without 
chlorophyll.  It  is  that  in  green  plants  the  nutritive  processes 
result  in  deoxidation,  more  oxygen  being  given  out  than  is 
taken  in ;  while  in  animals  and  not-green  plants  the  precise 
contrary  is  the  case. 

There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  method  of  excretion.  In 
Paramcecium  there  is  a  special  structure,  the  contractile 
vacuole,  which  collects  the  superfluous  water  taken  in  with 
the  food  and  expels  it,  doubtless  along  with  nitrogenous  and 
other  waste  matters.  In  Vaucheria  and  Mucor  there  is  no 
contractile  vacuole,  and  excretion  is  simply  performed  by 
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diffusion  from  the  general  surface  of  the  organism  into  the 
surrounding  medium. 

This  character  also  is  of  some  general  inportance.  The 
large  majority  of  animals  [lossfss  fi  sijccial  orgitn  of  excretion, 
plants  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 

I  Another  difference  has  to  do  with  the  general  form  of  the 
iiferganism.  Paramcecium  has  a  certain  definite  and  constant 
shape,  and  when  once  formed  produces  no  new  jiarls. 
Vaucheria  and  Mucor  are  constantly  forming  new  branches, 
so  that  their  shape  is  always  changing  and  their  growth  can 
never  be  said  to  be  complete. 

Finally,  we  have  what  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  and 
.■Striking  distinction  of  all.  Paramcecium  possesses  in  a  con- 
spicuous degree  the  power  of  automatic  movement ;  in  both 
Mucor  and  Vaucheria  the  organism,  as  a  whole,  exhibits  no 
automatism  but  only  the  slow  movements  of  growth.  The 
spores  and  sperms  of  Vaucheria  are,  however,  actively 
ile. 


Thus,  taking  Paramcecium  as  a  type  of  animals,  and 
Mucor  and  Vaucheria  as  types  of  plants,  we  may  frame  the 
following  definitions : — 

Animals  are  organisms  of  fixed  and  definite  form,  in  which 
the  cell-body  is  not  covered  with  a  cellulose  wall.  They 
'ingest  solid  proteinaceous  food,  their  nutritive  processes 
result  in  oxidation,  they  have  a  definite  organ  of  excretion, 
and  are  capable  of  automatic  movement. 

Plants  are  organisms  of  constantly  varying  form  in  which 
the  cell-body  is  surrounded  by  a  cellulose  wall ;  they  cannot 
ingest  solid  food,  but  are  nourished  by  a  watery  solution  of 
nutrient  materiiils.  If  chlorophyll  is  present  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air  serves  as  a  source  of  carbon,  nitrogen  is 
obtained    from    simple    salts,  and    the    nutritive    processes 
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result  in  deoxidation ;  if  chlorophyll  is  absent  carbon  is 
obtained  from  sugar  or  some  similar  compound,  nitrogen 
either  from  simple  salts  or  from  proteids,  and  the  process  of 
nutrition  is  one  of  oxidation.  There  is  no  special  excretory 
organ,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  reproductive  bodies, 
there  is  usually  no  locomotion. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  definitions  to  the  simple  forms 

m 

described  in  the  first  eight  lessons,  and  see  how  far  they 
will  help  us  in  placing  those  organisms  in  one  or  other  of  the 
two  *'  kingdoms"  into  which  living  things  are  divided. 

Amoeba  has  a  cell-wall,  probably  nitrogenous,  in  the 
resting  condition  :  it  ingests  solid  proteids,  its  nutrition  being 
therefore  holozoic :  it  has  a  contractile  vacuole  :  and  it 
performs  amoeboid  movements.  It  may  therefore  be  safely 
considered  as  an  animal. 

Haematococcus  has  a  cellulose  wall  :  it  contains  chloro- 
phyll and  its  nutrition  is  purely  holophytic :  a  contractile 
vacuole  is  present  in  H.  lacustris  but  absent  in  H.  pluvialis  : 
and  its  movements  are  ciliary. 

Euglena  has  a  cellulose  wall  in  the  encysted  state  :  in 
virtue  of  its  chlorophyll  it  is  nourished  by  the  absorption  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  mineral  salts,  but  it  can  also  ingest  solid 
food  through  a  special  mouth  and  gullet :  it  has  a  contractile 
vacuole,  and  performs  both  euglenoid  and  ciliary  move- 
ments. 

In  both  these  organisms  we  evidently  have  conflicting 
characters:  the  cellulose  wall  and  holophytic  nutrition 
would  place  them  both  among  plants,  while  from  the  con- 
tractile vacuole  and  active  movements  of  both  genera  and 
from  the  holozoic  nutrition  of  Euglena  we  should  group 
them  with  animals.      That  the  difficulty  is  by  no  means 
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isily  overcome  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  both  genera 
:  claimed  at  the  present  day  both  by  zoologists  and  by 
tanists.  For  instance,  Prof.  Huxley  considered  Hsema- 
IS  a  plant,  and  expressed  doubts  about  Eiiglena  : 
e  Kent  ranks  Hxmatococcus  as  a  plant  and 
Euglena  as  an  animal ;  Prof.  Sachs  and  Mr.  Thiselton 
Dyer  place  both  genera  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  while 
Profs.  Ray  Lankester  and  Biitschli  group  them  both  among 
"  pimals. 
I  In  Heleromita  the  only  cell-wall  is  the  delicate  cuticle, 
a  the  zygote  is  firm  enough  to  hold  the  spores  up  to 
:  of  their  escape  :  food  is  taken  exclusively  by 
absorption  and  nutrition  is  wholly  saprophytic  :  there  is  a 
contractile  vacuole,  and  the  movements  are  ciliary. 
^^^L  Here  again  the  characters  are  conllicling  :  the  probable 
^^^^^ence  of  cellulose,  the  contractile  vacuole,  and  the  cilia 
^^^b  have  an  "animal"  look,  but  the  mode  of  nutrition  is 
^^^Bat  of  a  fungus. 

^^^B  In  Protomyxa  there  is  a  decided  preponderance  of  animal 
^^^Raracterisiics— ingestion  of  living  prey,  and  both  amceboid 
and  ciliary  movements.     There  is  no  chlorophyll,  and  the 
com[josition  of  the  cell-wall  is  not  known. 

In  the  Mycetozoa,  the  Hfe-hislory  of  which  so  closely 

^^^ftftsembles  that  of  Protomyxa,  the  cyst  in  the  resting  stage 

^^^nnsists  of  cellulose,  and  so  does  the  cell-wall  of  the  spore  : 

^^HRBtritioii  is  holozoic,  a  contractile  vacuole  is  present  in  the 

tiagellula^,  and  both  amceboid  and  ciliary  movements  are 

performed.     Here  again  we  have  a  puzzling  combination  of 

animal  and  vegetable  characters,  and  as  a  consequence  we 

.    these   Organisms  included  among  plants — under  the 

■    of    Myxomyates   or    "slime-fungi" — by   Sachs   and 

lebel,  while  De  Bary,  Biitschli,  and  Ray  Lankester  place 

a  the  animal  kinydoni. 
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In  Saccharomyces  there  is  a  clear  preponderance  of 
vegetable  characters.  The  ccli-wall  consists  of  cellulose, 
nutrition  takes  place  by  absorption  and  proteids  are  not  essen- 
tial, there  is  no  contractile  vacuole,  and  no  motile  phase. 

Lastly,  in  the  Bacteria  the  cell-wall  is  composed  of  cellu- 
lose, nutrition  is  usually  saprophytic,  there  is  no  contractile 
vacuole,  and  the  movements  are  ciliary.  So  that  in  all  the 
characters  named,  save  in  the  presence  of  cellulose  and  the 
absence  of  a  contractile  vacuole,  the  Bacteria  agree  with 
Heteromita,  yet  they  are  universally  ^except  by  Prof.  Claus 
—placed  among  plants,  while  Heteromita  is  as  constantly 
included  among  animals, 

We  see  then  that  while  it  is  quite  easy  to  divide  the  higher 
organisms  into  the  two  distinct  groups  of  plants  and  animals, 
any  such  separation  is  by  no  means  easy  in  the  case  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  life.  It  was  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
Haeckel  proposed,  many  years  ago,  to  institute  a  third 
"kingdom,"  called  Protista,  to  include  all  unicellular  organ- 
isms. Although  open  to  many  objections  in  practice,  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  proposal.  From  the  strictly 
scientific  point  of  view  it  is  quite  as  justifiable  to  make  three 
subdivisions  of  living  things  as  t^io  :  the  line  between  animals 
and  plants  is  quite  as  arbitraiy  as  that  between  protists  and 
plants  or  between  protists  and  animals,  and  no  more  so  :  the 
chief  objection  to  the  change  is  that  it  doubles  the  difficulties 
by  making  two  artificial  boundaries  instead  of  one. 

The  important  point  for  the  student  to  recognise  is  that 
tliese  boundaries  are  artificial,  and  that  there  are  no  scientific 
frontiers  in  Nature.  As  in  the  liquefiiction  of  gases  there  is 
a  "  critical  point  "  at  which  the  substance  under  experiment 
is  neither  gaseous  nor  liquid  :  as  in  a  mountainous  country 
it    is  impossible  to  say  where  mountain  ends  and  valley 
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begins :  as  in  the  development  of  an  animal  it  is  futile  to 
argue  about  the  exact  period  when,  for  instance,  the  egg 
becomes  a  tadpole  or  the  tadpole  a  frog:  so  in  the  case 
under  discussion.  The  distinction  between  the  higher 
plants  and  animals  is  perfectly  sharp  and  obvious,  but  when 
the  two  groups  are  traced,  downwards  they  are  found* 
gradually  to  merge,  as  it  were,  into  an  assemblage  of  organ- 
isms which  partake  of  the  characters  of  both  kingdoms,  and 
cannot  without  a  certain  violence  be  either  included  in  or 
excluded  from  either.  When  any  given  "  protist "  has  to 
be  classified  the  case  must  be  decided  on  its  individual 
merits :  the  organism  must  be  compared  in  detail  with  all 
those  which  resemble  it  closely  in  structure,  physiology,  and 
life-history  :  and  then  a  balance  must  be  struck  and  the 
doubtful  form  placed  in  the  kingdom  with  which  it  has, 
on  the  whole,  most  points  in  common. 

It  will  no  doubt  occur  to  the  reader  that,  on  the  theory  of 
evolution,  we  may  account  for  the  fact  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  being  related  to  one  another  like  two 
trees  united  at  the  roots,  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  earliest 
organisms  were  protists,  and  that  from  them  animals  and 
plants  were  evolved  along  divergent  lines  of  descent.  And 
in  this  connection  the  fact  that  some  bacteria — the  simplest 
organisms  known  and  devoid  of  chlorophyll — may  flourish 
in  solutions  wholly  devoid  of  organic  matter,  is  very 
significant. 
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PENICILLIUM   AND  AGARICUS 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most  familiar  of  the  lower 
organisms  is  the  "  green  mould  "  which  so  quickly  covers 
with  a  thick  sage-green  growth  any  organic  substances  ex- 
posed to  damp,  such  as  paste,  jam,  cheese,  leather,  &c. 
This  mould  is  a  plant  belonging,  like  Mucor,  to  the  group 
of  Fungi,  and  is  called  Penicillium  glaucum. 

Examined  with  the  naked  eye  a  growth  of  Penicillium  is 
seen  to  have  a  powdery  appearance,  and,  if  the  finger  is 
passed  over  it,  a  quantity  of  extremely  fine  dust  of  a  sage- 
green  colour  comes  away.  This  dust  consists,  as  we  shall 
see,  of  the  spores  of  Penicillium.  •  The  best  way  to  study 
the  plant  is  to  sow  some  of  the  spores  in  a  saucer  of 
Pasteur's  solution  by  drawing  a  needle  or  brush  over  a 
growth  of  the  mould  and  stirring  it  round  in  the  fluid. 

It  is  as  well  to  study  the  naked  eye  appearances  first.  If 
the  quantity  of  spores  taken  is  not  too  large  and  they  are 
sufficiendy  well  diffused  through  the  fluid,  little  or  no  trace 
of  them  will  be  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  After  a  few 
days,  however,  extremely  small  white  dots  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  fluid ;  these  increase  in  size  and  are  seen, 
especially  by  the  aid  of  a  hand-magnifier,  to  consist  of  little 
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discs,  circular  or  nearly  so  in  outline,  and  distinctly  thicker 
in  the  centre  than  towards  the  edge  :  they  float  on  the  fluid 
so  that  their  upper  surfaces  ate  dry.  Each  of  these  [Mtclies 
is  a  young  Penicillium-growth,  formed,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  by  the  germination  of  a  group  of  spores. 

As  the  growths  are  examined  day  by  day  they  are  found 
to  increase  steadily  in  size,  and  as  they  do  so  to  become 
thicker  and  thicker  in  the  middle  :  their  growth  is  evidently 
centrifugal.  The  thicker  central  portion  acquires  a  flufly 
appearance,  and,  by  the  time  the  growth  has  attained  a 
diameter  of  about  4  or  5  mm.,  a  further  conspicuous  change 
takes  place:  the  centre  of  the  patch  acquires  a  pale  blue 
tint,  the  circumference  still  remaining  pure  white.  When 
the  diameter  has  increased  to  about  6-*io  mm.  the  colour  of 
the  centre  gradually  changes  to  dull  sage-green :  around  this 
is  a  ring  of  light  blue,  and  finally  an  outer  circle  of  white. 
In  all  probability  some  of  the  growths,  several  of  which  will 
most  likely  occur  in  the  saucer,  will  by  this  time  be  found 
to  have  come  together  by  their  edges :  they  then  become 
completely  interwoven,  their  original  boundaries  remaining 
evident  for  some  time  by  their  white  tint,  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  the  white  is  replaced  by  blue  and  the  blue  by  sage- 
green,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  Quid  is  covered  by  a 
single  growth  of  a  uniform  green  colour. 

Even  when  they  are  not  more  than  2-3  mm.  in  diameter 
the  growths  are  strong  enough  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  fluid, 
and  are  egsily  seen  under  a  low  power  to  be  formed  of  a 
tough,  felt-like  substance,  the  mycelium^  Fig.  40,  a  [my),  from 
the  upper  surface  of  which  delicate  threads,  the  airial 
hypha  {a.  Ay.),  grow  vertically  upwards  into  the  air,  while 
from  its  lower  surface  similar  but  shorter  threads,  the  siib- 
merged  hypfiie  {s.  fty.),  hang  vertically  downwards  into  the 
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vertical  section  of  a  young  grovvlh  (x  5),  showing 
myceliunrtwy),  submerged  hyphre  (j.  hy\  and  aerial  hyphie  (a.  hy). 

B,  group  of  spores:  1,  before  commencement  of  germination  ;  a,  after 
imbibition  of  fliiid  :  the  remaining  three  have  begun  to  germinate, 

C,  very  young  mycelium  formed  by  a  small  group  of  gennioalil^ 
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^^^H    P,  more  advaoci^d  myceliuii) :  the  hyphie  have  increasLiI  in   Icnglh 

^^^Kuiil  b^un  to  branch,  and  septa  (sefi)  hive  appeareiL 

^^V      R,  germinating  spore  Is/)  very  highly  magnified,  sending  i>ul  une 

short  and  one  long  hypha,  Ihe  lutter  with  a  Eharl  lateral  branch,  and 

several  septa  [sefi).     Both  spore  and  hyphx  contain  vacuoles  (vat)  in 

their  proloplasm. 

f'-f*,  development  of  the  spure-bearing  brushes  by  repealed  branch- 
ot  an  aerial  hypha  :  the  short  terminal  branches  or  slerigmnta  are 
ady  being  constricted  to  form  spores. 

',  a  fiilly-developed  brush  with  a  row  of  Epurcs  developed  fioiii  each 
ierigma  (s/g). 

■"  [le  stcKgma  (i/g)  with  ils  spores  (i/). 

er-ripe  brush  in  which  the  structure  is  obscured  by  siiorcs 
ihich  have  dropped  from  the  sterigninta. 
"    "I,  f'-f",  and  f'  X   150  :  1^  x   200  ;  r.  x   500. 

As  long  as  the  growths  are  white  or  blue  in  colour  no 

an  be  detached    by   touching  the   aerial    hyitbje, 

lowing  that  the  spores  are  not  yet  fully  formed,  but  as  soon 

S  the  permanent  green  hue  is  attained  the  slights!  touch 

K  sufficient  to  detach  large  quantities  of  sjxires. 

A  bit  of  the  fell-like  mycelium  is  easily  teased  out  or  torn 
with  two  needles,  and  is  then  found,  like  actual  felt, 
D  be  formed  of  a  close  interlacement  of  delicate  threads  (d). 
These  are  the  mycelial  hyphcc :  they  are  regularly  cylindrical, 
about  -j^Ju  mm.  in  diatneter,  frequently  branched,  and  differ 
in  an  imiiortant  particular  from  the  somewhat  similar  hyphsi 

fof  Mticor  (p.  lOo).  The  protoplasm  is  not  continuous,  but 
k  interrupted  at  regular  intervals  by  transverse  partitions  or 
l^/ii  (d,  e,  sep).  In  other  words,  a  hypha  of  PenicilUum 
is  normally  what  a  hypha  of  Mucor  becomes  under  un- 
favourable conditions  (p.  162),  multicellular^  the  septa 
dividing  it  into  separate  portions,  each  of  which  is 
morphologically  comparable  to  a  single  yeast-cell. 

Penicilhum  shows  therefore  a  very  important  advance  in 

structure  over  the  organisms  hitherto  considered.     While  in 

■  ihese  latter   the  entire  organism  is  either  a  single  cell  in 
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the  strict  sense,  or  a  continuous  multinucleate  mass  of 
protoplasm  not  divided  into  cells ;  in  Penicillium  it  is  a  cell- 
aggregate — an  accumulation  of  numerous  cells  all  in  organic 
connection  with  one  another.  As  the  cells  are  arranged  in 
a  single  longitudinal  series,  Penicillium  is  an  example  of  a 
linear  aggregate. 

Each  cell  is  surrounded,  as  already  described,  by  a  wall 
of  cellulose  :  its  protoplasm  is  more  or  less  vacuolated  (e,  vac), 
sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  form  a  mere  thin  layer  within 
the  cell-wall,  the  whole  interior  of  the  cell  being  occupied  by 
one  large  vacuole.  Recently,  by  staining  with  logwood, 
numerous  nuclei  have  been  found,  so  that  the  Penicillium 
cell,  like  an  Opalina  (p.  123)  or  a  filament  of  Mucor  or  Vau- 
cheria,  is  multinucleate. 

The  submerged  hyphae  have  the  same  structure,  but  it  is 
easier  to  find  their  actual  ends  than  those  of  the  mycelial 
hyphae.  The  free  extremity  tapers  to  a  blunt  point  where 
the  cellulose  wall  is  thinner  than  elsewhere  (see  e). 

The  aerial  hyphae  from  the  youngest  (white)  part  of  a 
growth  consist  of  unbranched  filaments,  but  taken  from  a 
part  which  is  just  beginning  to  turn  blue  they  are  found  to 
have  a  very  characteristic  appearance  (f^ — f^).  Each  sends 
off  from  its  distal  or  upper  end  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
branches  which  remain  short  and  grow  parallel  to  one 
another  :  the  primary  branches  {y\  f^)  form  secondary  ones 
(f3),  and  the  secondary  tertiary  (f*),  so  that  the  hypha  finally 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  little  brush  or  pencil,  or  more 
accurately  of  a  minute  cactus  with  thick-set  forking  branches. 
The  ultimate  or  distal  branches  arc  short  cells  called  sterig- 
matti  (y'\  stg). 

Next,  the  ends  of  the  stcrigmata  become  constricted, 
exactly  as  if  a  thread  were  tied  round  them  and  gradually 
tightened  (f\  f^),  the  result  being  to  separate  the  distal  end 
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f  t!ie  sterignia  as  a  globular  daughter-cell,  in  very  much  the 

me  way  as  a  bud  is  separated  in  Saccharomyces  (p.  73). 

■In  this  way  a  ifore  is  produced.     The  process  is  repeated  : 

e  end  of  the  sterigi  d   g  d  po 

med,  the  old  one  begjhdfh      owd       Uy 

W&mtJnval  repetitio 

)     f  fth    ■ 


EiOf  spores  is  formed  ( 
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liqwres  grow  for  som 
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adhering  to  them  {f  ). 

It  is  at  the  period  of  complete  formation  of  the  spores  that 
the  growth  turns  green.     The  colour  is  not  due  to  the  pres- 
if  chlorophyll.    Under  a  high  power  the  spores  appear 

ite  colourless,  whereas  a  cell  of  the  same  size  coloured 
ith  chlorophyll  would  appear  bright  green. 

The  germination  of  the  spores  can  be  readily  studied  by 
sowing  ihem  in  a  drop  of  Pasteur's  solution  in  a  moist  chamber 
(Fig.  37,  p-  163).  The  spores,  several  of  which  usually  adhere 
together,  arc  at  first  clear  and  bright  (b^)  :  soon  they  swell 
considerably^  and  the  protoplasm  becomes  granular  and 
vacuolated  (b^)  :  in  this  stage  they  are  hardly  distinguishable 
from  yeast -cells  (compare  Fig.  12,  j).  72).  Then  one  or  more 
buds  spring  from  each  and  elongate  into  hyphK  (b,  c),  just 
as  in  Mucor.     But  the  difference.between  the  two  moulds  is 

in  apparent :  by  the  lime  a  hypha  has  grown  to  a  length 
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equal  to  about  six  or  eight  times  its  own  diameter,  the  pro- 
toplasm in  it  divides  transversely  and  a  cellulose  septum  is 
formed  (d,  e,  sep)  dividing  the  young  hypha  into  two  cells 
(compare  Fig.  36,  h,  p.  159).  The  distal  cell  then  elongates 
and  divides  again,  and  in  this  way  the  hyphae  are,  almost  from 
the  first,  divided  into  cells  of  approximately  equal  length. 

The  mode  of  growth  of  the  distal  or  apical  cell  of  a  hypha 
is  probably  as  follows.  The  free  end  tapers  slightly  (e)  and 
the  cellulose  wall  thins  out  as  it  approaches  the  apex.  The 
protoplasm  performing  constructive  more  rapidly  than  de- 
structive metabolism  increases  in  volume,  and  its  tendency  is 
to  grow  in  all  directions :  as,  however,  the  cellulose  mem- 
brane surrounding  it  is  thinner  at  the  apex  than  elsewhere, 
it  naturally,  on  the  principle  of  least  resistance,  extends  in 
that  direction,  thus  increasing  the  length  of  the  cell  without 
adding  to  its  thickness.  Thus  the  growth  of  a  hypha  of 
Penicillium  is  apical^  i.e.  takes  place  only  at  the  distal  end,  the 
cells  once  formed  ceasing  to  grow.  Thus  also  the  oldest  cells 
are  those  nearest  the  original  spore  from  which  the  hypha 
sprang,  the  youngest  those  furthest  removed  from  it. 

A  process  which  has  been  described  as  sexual,  sometimes,  but  appa- 
rently very  rarely,  occurs  in  Penicillium,  and  is  said  to  consist  essentially 
in  the  conjugation  of  two  gametes  having  the  form  of  twisted  hyphae, 
and  the  subsequent  development  of  spores  in  the  resulting  branched 
zygote.  But  as  the  details  of  the  process  are  complicated  and  its  sexual 
character  is  doubtful,  it  is  considered  best  to  do  no  more  than  call 
attention  to  it.  The  student  is  referred  to  Brefeld's  original  account  of 
the  process  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science^  vol.  xv., 
p.  342.  The  so-called  sexual  reproduction  of  the  closely-allied  Eurotium 
is  described  in  Huxley  and  Martin's  Elementary  Biology  (new  edition), 
p.  419,  and  figured  in  Howes's  Atlas  of  Elementary  Biology,  pi.  xix., 
figs.  xxvi.  and  xxvii. 

The  nutrition  of  Penicilljlmi  is  essentially  like  thatof  Mucor 
(p.  167).    But,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  "it  is  often  content 
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with  ihe  poorest  food  which  would  be  too  bad  for  higher 
fungi.  It  lives  in  the  human  ear ;  it  does  not  shun  cast-off 
clothes,  damp  boots,  or  dried-up  ink.  Sometimes  it  contents 
itselT  with  a.  solution  of  sugar  wilh  a  very  little  [nitrogenous] 
organic  matter,  at  other  limes  it  appears  as  if  it  preferred  the 
purest  solution  of  a  salt  with  only  a  trace  of  organic  matter. 
It  will  even  tolerate  the  hurtful  influence  of  poisonous 
solutions  of  copper  and  arsenioLis  acid."  It  flourishes  best 
in  a  solution  of  peptones  and  sugar, 

This  eclecticism  in  matters  of  diet  is  one  obvious  ex- 
planation of  the  universal  occurrence  of  Penicillium ;  another 
is  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  ihe  spores.  They  will  ger- 
minate at  any  temperature  between  f5°  and  43°  C,  (he 
optimum  being  about  22°  C.  They  are  not  killed  by  a  drj' 
heat  of  108°  C.,  and  some  will  even  survive  a  temperature 
m^  jio".  And  lastly,  they  wilt  germinate  after  being  kept 
for  two  years. 

We  have  seen  that  the  form  of  a  Penicillium  growth  is  ir 
■jiegular,  and  is  determined  by  the  surface  on  which  it  grows. 
rihere  are,  however,  certain  fungi  which  are  quite  constant 
Ifi&d  determinate  both  in  form  and  size,  and  are  yet  found 
*'0n  analysis  to  be  formed  exclusively  of  interlaced  hyphiK, 
that  is,  to  belong  to  the  \y^t  of  linear  aggregates.     Among 
the  most  striking  of  these  are  the  mushrooms  and  toad- 
stools. 

A  mushroom  {Agarims)  consists  of  a  stout  vertical  stalk 

K{Fig.  41,  A,  si),  on  the  up^jer  or  distal  end  of  which  is  borne 

PJui  umbrella-like  disc  ox pikus  (/).     The  lower  or  proximal 

end   of  the  stalk  is  in    connection   with   an   underground 

mycelium  {my),  from  which  it  springs, 

On  die  under  side  of  the  pileus  are  numerous  radiating 
tical  plates  or  lamella  (I)  extending  a  part  or  the  whole 
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of  the  distance  from  the  circumference  of  the  pileus  to  the 
stallc.  In  the  common  edible  mushroom  {AgarUus  cam- 
peslris)  these  lamelte  are  pink  in  joung  specimens,  and 
afterwards  become  dark  brown.  ' 


from  a  myecliui 
side  of  which  a 


Fig.  ^i.—Agaricm  lamptstris. 
latic  vcrlical  section,  Ehowiog  the  slnlk  (j()  springing 
m  {jny),  and  cxpaBding  Jnlo  the  pileus  (/),  on  the  under 
re  the  radiating  lamellsE  (/). 
e  vertical  section  of  a  lamella,  showing  the  hyph^  (ky) 
taming  outwards  lo  form  the  layer  of  club-shaped  cells  (a)  from  which 
Ihc  sterigmatn  spring. 

c,  one  of  (he  cluhsliapcd  cells  \a),  highly  magnified,  showing  its  two 
slcrigmala  (i/^'),  each  bearing  a  spore  {sp). 
(B  and  c  after  Sachs.) 

The  mushroom  is  too  tough  to  be  readily  teased  out  like 
the  mycelium  of  Penicillium,  and  its  structure  is  best  in- 
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by  cutting  thin  sections  of  various  parts  and 
examining  them  under  a  high  jxiwer. 

Such  sections  show  the  whole  mushroom  to  be  composed 
of  immense  numbers  of  closely  interwoven,  branched  hyphas 
(b)  divided  by  numerous  septa  into  cells,  In  the  stalk  the 
hyp!i£e  take  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  in  the  piieus  they  turn 
outwards,  passing  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and 
finally  send  branches  downwards  to  form  the  lamellae.  I''re- 
qiiently  the  hyphje  are  so  cbstly  packed  as  to  be  hardly 
distinguishable  one  from  another. 

At  the  surfaces  of  the  lamellse  the  hyphie  turn  outwards, 
so  that  their  ends  are  perpendicular  to  the  free  sm  faces  of 
those  plates.  Their  terminal  cells  become  dilated  or  club- 
sbaped  (b,  c,  a),  and  give  off  two  small  branches  or  sterig- 
mata  (c,  siff),  the  ends  of  which  swell  up  and  become 
constricted  off  as  spores  (sp).  These  fall  on  the  ground  and 
germinate,  forming  a  mycelium  from  which  more  or  fewer 
mushrooms  are  in  due  course  produced. 

Thus  in  point  of  sliucture  a  mushroom  bears  much  the 
same  relation  to  Penicilliura  as  Caulerpa  (p.  175)  bears  to 
Vaucheria.  Caulerpa  shows  the  extreme  develojiment  of 
which  a  branched  non-cellular  organism  is  capable,  tlie 
mushroom  how  complicated  in  structure  and  definite  in 
form  a  simple  linear  aggregate  may  become. 


LESSON  XIX 


SPIROGYRA 


Amongst  the  numerous  weeds  which  form  a  green  scum 
in  stagnant  ponds  and  slowly  flowing  streams,  one,  called 
Spirogyra,  is  perhaps  the  commonest.  It  is  recognised  at 
once  under  a  low  power  by  the  long  delicate  green  filaments 
of  which  it  is  composed  being  marked  with  a  regular  green 
spiral  band. 

Examined  under  the  microscope  the  filaments  are  seen  to 
be,  hke  the  hyphae  of  Penicillium,  linear  aggregates,  that  is, 
to  be  composed  of  a  single  row  of  cells  arranged  end  to 
end.  But  in  Penicillium  the  hyphae  are  frequently  branched, 
and  it  is  always  possible  in  an  entire  hypha  to  distinguish 
the  slightly  tapering  distal  end  from  the  proximal  end 
which  springs  either  from  another  hypha  or  from  a  spore. 
In  Spirogyra  the  filaments  do  not  branch,  and  there  is  no 
distinction  between  their  opposite  ends. 

The  cells  of  which  the  filaments  are  composed  (Fig.  42,  a) 
are  cylindrical,  covered  with  a  cellulose  cell-wall  {c,  w\  and 
separated  from  adjacent  cells  by  septa  (sep)  of  the  same 
substance.  The  protoplasmic  cell-body  presents  certain 
characteristic  peculiarities. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  more  than  one  instance  that  in  the 


Fig.  ^2.~Sfii-n,/^,a. 
A,  small  porlEoii  of  a  living  filament,  showing  a  single  cell,  with  cell- 
wall  (t.  Ill),  septa  (j-f/)  Bepnraling  i(  from  adjacent  cells,  peripheral  layer 
^^-.roloplasm  {//>»/)  counseled  by  threads  with  a  tenlral  mass  conlain- 
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ing  the  nucleus  («w),  two  spiral  chromatophores  (cAr),  and  pyrenoids 

b\  B-,  middle  portion  of  a  cell,  showing  two  stages  in  binary 
fission. 

c,  four  stages  in  dioecious  conjugation :  in  c*  the  gonads  ig0n\  g^n^) 
are  connected  by  short  processes  of  their  adjacent  sides :  in  c'^  the  active 
or  male  gamete  {gatfi^)  has  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  gonad  igon^) 
preparatory  to  passing  across  the  connecting  bridge  to  the  stationary  or 
female  gamete  (gam^)  which  has  not  yet  separated  from  its  containing 
gonad  Cf<£7//-) :  in  c^  the  female  gamete  igaf/r)  has  undergone  separation, 
and  the  male  gamete  {gam^)  is  in  the  act  of  conjugating  with  it :  in  c*  the 
two  have  united  to  form  a  zygote  {zyg)  lying  in  the  female  gonad. 

D,  two  stages  in  monoecious  conjugation :  in  D*  the  adjacent  cells 
(gonads)  have  sent  out  conjugating  processes  (a) :  in  D-  conjugation  is 
complete,  the  male  gamete  having  passed  through  the  aperture  between 
the  conjugating  processes  and  united  with  the  female  gamete  to  form 
the  zygote  {z)g). 

E,  parthenogenetic  formation  of  zygotes, 

F,  fully  developed  zygote  (zygospore). 

G,  early  stage  in  the  germination  of  the  zygote. 

(b  after  Sachs  :  c  after  Strasburgcr  :  F  and  G  from  Sachs  after 
Pringsheim. ) 

larger  cells  of  plants  the  development  pf  vacuoles  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  the  protoplasm  is  reduced  to  a  thin  layer  in 
contact  with  the  cell-wall  (see  pp.  169  and  188).  This  state 
of  things  is  carried  to  excess  in  Spirogyra  :  the  central  vacuole 
is  so  large  that  the  protoplasm  (a,  plsm)  has  the  character 
of  a  mere  delicate  colourless  membrane  within  thecellwall  : 
to  make  it  out  clearly  the  specimen  should  be  treated  with 
a  fluid  of  greater  density  than  water,  such  as  a  10  per  cent., 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  which,  by  absorbing  the  water 
in  the  vacuole,  causes  the  protoplasm  to  shrink  away  from 
the  cell-wall  and  so  brings  it  clearly  into  view.  It  is  to  this 
layer  of  protoplasm  that  the  name  primordial  utricle  is 
applied  by  botanists,  but  the  student  should  remember  that 
a  primordial  utricle  is  not  a  special  constituent  of  those 
cells  in  which  it  occurs,  but  is  merely  the  protoplasm  of  a 
vegetable  cell  in  which  the  vacuole  is  inordinately  large. 
The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  of  Spirogyra  is  not,  however. 
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ionfined  to  the  primordial  utricle  ;  towards  the  centre  of  the 

racuole  is  a  small  irregular  mass  of  protoplasm  connected  to 

^he    peripheral  layer  by  extremely  delicate  protoplasmic 

tstninds.     Imbedded  in  this  central  mass  is  (he  nucleus  (««), 

■  'Which  has  the  form  of  a  biconvex  lens  and  contains  a  distinct 

(jilucleolus. 

The  chromatophores  differ  from  anything  we  have  yet 
considered,  having  the  form  of  green  spiral  bands  {^cfir),  of 
which  each  cell  may  contain  one  (d')  or  two  coiled  in  oppo- 
site directions  (a).  Imbedded  in  the  chromatophores  are 
numerous  pyrenoids  {pyr,  see  p.  27),  to  which  the  strands 
of  protoplasm  proceeding  from  the  central  nucleus-containing 
mass  can  be  traced. 

The  process  of  growth  in  Spirogyra  is  brought  about  by 
the  binary  fission  of  its  constituent  cells.  It  takes  place 
under  ordinary  circumstances  during  the  night  (11  — 12  p.m.), 
but  by  keeping  the  plant  cold  all  night  may  be  delayed  until 
morning. 

The  nucleus  divides  by  the  complicated  process  (mitosis) 
already  described  in  general  terms  (p.  67),  so  that  two  nuclei 
are  formed  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  cell. 

jThe  cell-body  with  its  chromatophores  then  begins  to 
flivide  across  the  middle  (ii'),  the  process  commencing 
ipear  the  cell-wall  and  gradually  proceeding  inwards:  as  it 
;   on    cellulose   is  secreted    between  the  halves  of  the 

^flividing  protoplasm  so  that  a  ring  of  cellulose  is  formed 
lying  transversely  across  the  middle  of  the  cell,  and  in  con- 
tinuity externally  with  the  wall  (b^).  The  ring  is  at  first  very 
narrow,  but  as  the  annular  furrow  across  the  dividing  cell- 
body  deepens,  so  the  ring  increases  in  width,  until  by  the 
time  the  protoplasm  has  divided  it  has  become  a  complete 
partition  separating  the  newly-formed  daughter  cells  from 
e  another. 
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Any  of  the  cells  of  a  Spirogyra- filament  may  divide  in  this 
way,  so  th.it  the  filament  grows  by  the  intercalation  of  new 
cells  between  the  old  ones.  This  is  an  example  of  inUrslilial 
grmvtk.  Note  its  difference  from  the  apka! growth  vi\\\c\i 
was  found  to  lake  place  in  Penicillium  (p.  190),  a  difference 
which  explains  the  fact  mentioned  above  (p.  194)  that  there  is 
no  distinction  between  the  two  ends  of  a  filament  of  SpirogjTa, 
while  in  Penicillium  the  proximal  and  distal  ends  can  ahvaj's 
be  distinguished  in  a  complete  hypha. 

The  sexual  reproduction  of  Spirogyra  is  interesting,  as 
being  intermediate  between  the  very  different  processes  which 
were  found  to  obtain  in  Mucor  {p.  165)  and  in  Vaucheria 

In  summer  or  autumn  adjoining  filaments  become  arranged 
parallel  to  one  another  and  the  opposite  cells  of  each  send 
out  short  rounded  processes  which  meet  (Fig,  43,  c'),  and 
finally  become  united  by  the  absorption  of  the  adjacent  walls, 
thus  forming  a  free  communication  between  the  twoconnected 
cells  or  gonads  {go/i',  gin").  As  several  pairs  of  cells  on  the 
same  two  filaments  unite  simultaneously  a  ladder-like  ap- 
pearance is  produced. 

The  protoplasmic  cell-bodies  (c*,  gatn';  gam^)  of  the  two 
gonads  become  rounded  ofl'  and  form  gametes  or  conjugaring 
bodies  (sec  p.  166,  note  i) ;  it  is  observable  that  this  process 
of  separation  from  the  wall  of  the  gonad  alwajs  takes  place 
earlier  in  one  gamete  (c*,  ^ow;')  than  m  the  other  (c^  c^ 
gam^).  Then  the  gamete  which  is  ready  first  (gam*)  passes 
through  the  connecting  canal  (c'}  and  conjugates  with  the 
other  (gam-),  fonning  a  syga.'e  (c*.  ^yg)  which  soon  surrounds 
itself  with  a  thick  cell-wall.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
nuclei  of  the  gametes  unite  to  form  the  single  nucleus  of  the 
zygote. 


CONJUGATION' 


f   h 


^^^^  Thus,  as  in  Mucor,  the  gametes  are  similar  and  equal- 
^^^S^zed,  and  the  result  of  tbe  process  is  a  resting  zygote  or 
zygospore.     But  while  in  Mucor  each  gamete  meets  the  other 
half  way,  so  that  there  is  absolutely  n  I  d  ff 

in  Spirogyra,  as  in  Vaucheria,  one  ga 
and  conjugation  is  effected  by  the  ac 
that  we  have  here  the  very  simplest  c  f  d  ff 

tiation  :  the  gametes,  although  of  equ  I  d  I       [ 

warance,  are  divisible  into  an  active  o        1       11  p    d 

g  with  the  sperm  of  Vaucheria,  and       j  f       1 

:ell  corresponding  with  the  ovum.     I       11  b  h 

Spirogyra  the  whole  of  the  protoplasn     f       h  g       d  d 

up  in  the  formation  of  a  single  gamete,  whereas  in  Vaucheria, 
while  this  is  the  case  with  the  ovary,  numerous  gametes 
(sperms)  are  formed  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  spermary. 

In  some  forms  of  Spirogyra  conjugation  takes  place  not 
between  opposite  cells  of  distinct  filaments,  but  between 

» adjacent  cell.s  of  the  same  filament.  Each  of  the  gonads 
sends  out  a  short  process  {d',  a)  which  abuts  against  a 
teorresponding  process  from  the  adjoining  cell  :  the  two 
processes  arc  placed  in  communication  with  one  another  by 
a.  small  ajwrture  (d^}  through  which  the  male  gamete  makes 
its  way  in  order  to  conjugate  with  the  female  gamete  and 
^^^rm  a  zygote  {syg). 

^^^kln  the  ordinary  ladder-like  method  of  conjugation  the 
^^^Pnnjugatiiig  filaments  appear  to  be  of  opposite  sexes,  one 
^^^^jroducing  only  male,  the  other  only  female  gametes:  the  plant 
in  this  case  is  said  to  be  diacimis,  i.e.  has  the  sexes  lodged  in 
distinct  individuals,  and  conjugation  is  a  process  of  fross- 
ferlilisalion.  But  in  the  method  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  the  individual  filaments  are  monxcioiis,  i.e.  produce 
both  male  and  female  cells,  and  conjugation  is  a  process  of 
ttif-Jertilisation . 
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Sometimes  filaments  are  found  in  which  the  protoplasm  of 
certain  cells  separates  from  the  wall,  and  surrounds  itself 
with  a  thick  coat  of  cellulose  forming  a  body  which  is  quite 
indistinguishable  from  a  zygote  (e).  There  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  such  cells  ever  germinate,  but  they 
have  all  the  appearance  of  female  cells  which  for  some 
reason  have  developed  into  zygote-like  bodies  without  fertil- 
ization. Such  development  from  an  unfertilized  female 
gamete,  although  it  has  not  been  proved  in  Spirogyra  is 
known  to  occur  in  many  cases,  and  is  distinguished  as 
parthenogenesis. 

When  the  zygote  is  fully  developed  (f)  its  cell  wall  is 
divided  into  three  layers,  the  middle  one  undergoing  a 
peculiar  change  which  renders  it  waterproof:  at  the  same 
time  the  starch  in  its  protoplasm  is  replaced  by  oil.  In  this 
condition  it  undergoes  a  long  period  of  rest,  its  structure 
enabling  it  to  offer  great  resistance  to  drought,  frost,  &c. 
Finally  it  germinates :  the  two  outer  coats  are  ruptured,  and 
the  protoplasm  covered  by  the  inner  coat  protrudes  as  a 
club-shaped  process  (g)  which  gradually  takes  on  the  fopm 
of  an  ordinary  Spirogyra  filament,  dividing  as  it  does  so  into 
numerous  cells. 

Thus  in  the  present  case,  as  in  Penicillium  and  the 
mushroom,  the  multicellular  adult  organism  is  originally 
unicellular. 

The  nutrition  of  Spirogyra  is  purely  holophytic  :  like 
Haematococcus  and  Vaucheria  it  lives  upon  the  carbon 
dioxide  and  mineral  salts  dissolved  in  the  surrounding 
water.  Like  these  organisms  also  it  decomposes  carbon 
dioxide  and  forms  starch  only  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight, 


It  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  lesson  (p.  193)  that  tlie 
highest  and  most  complicated  fungi,  such  as  the  mushrooms, 
are  found  on  analysis  to  be  built  up  of  linear  aggregates  of 
cells^to  consist  of  hyphre  so  interwoven  as  to  form  struc- 
tures often  of  considerable  size  and  of  definite  and  regular 
form. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Aigje  or  lower  green  plants — 
the  group  to  which  Vaucheria,  Caulerpa,  Spirogyra,  the 
diatoms,  and,  in  the  view  of  some  authors,  Hrematococcus 
and  Euglena,  belong.  These  agree  with  fungi  in  the  fact 
that  the  lowest  among  them  {e.g.  Zooxanlhella)  are  unicellu- 
lar, and  others  (e.g.  Spirogyra)  simpie  linear  aggregates ;  but 
the  higher  forms,  such  as  the  majority  of  sea-weeds,  have, 
as  it  were,  gone  beyond  the  fungi  in  point  of  structure  and 
attained  a  distinctly  higher  stage  of  morphological  differen- 
tiation, This  will  be  made  clear  by  a  study  of  three  typical 
genera. 

Amongst  the  immense  variety  of  seaweeds  found  in  rock- 
ixiols  between  high  and  low  water-marks  are  several  kinds 
having  the  form  of  flat  irregular  expansions  or  of  bladder- 
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like  masses,  of  a  bright  green  colour  and  very  transparent. 
One  of  these  is  the  genus  Monatroma,  of  which  M.  bullosum 
is  a  fresh-water  species. 

Examined  microscopically  the  plant  (Fig.  43)  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  single  layer  of  close-set,  green  cells,  the  cell-walls 
of  which  are  in  close  approximation,  so  that  the  cell-bodies 
appear  as  if  embedded  in  a  continuous  layer  of  transparent 
cellulose.    Thus  Monoslroma,  like  Spirogyra,  is  only  one 


Fig.  43. — Monestroma. 

A,  aurfhce  view  of  M.  hullosuni,  showing  Ihe  cells  embetliied  in  a 
:oinnion  layer  of  cellulose :    many  of  them  are  in  various  stages  of 

B,  vertical  section  of  M.  Inceratum,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
:clls  in  a  single  layer. 

(a  after  Rcinke  :  11  after  Cooke.) 


cell  thick  (b),  but  unlike  that  genus  it  is  not  one  but  many 
cells  broad.  In  other  words,  instead  of  being  a  linear  it  is 
a  superficial  aggregate. 

To  use  a  geometrical  analogy  : — a  unicellular  organism 
like  Hiematococcus  may  be  compared  to  a  point ;  a  linear 
aggregate  like  Penicilliura  or  Spirogyra  to  a  line  ;  a  superficial 
aggregate  like  Monoslroma  to  a  plane. 

Growth  takes  place  by  the  binary  fission  of  the  cells  (a), 
but  here  again  there  is  a  marked  and  important  difTerence 
from  Spirogyra.     In  the  latter  the  plane  of  division  is  always 
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at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  filament,  so  that  growth 
takes  place  in  one  dimension  of  space  only,  namely  in  length. 
In  Monostroma  the  plane  of  division  may  be  inclined  in  any 
direction  provided  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
plant,  so  that  growth  goes  on  in  two  dimensions  of  space, 
namely  in  length  and  breadth. 

Another  of  the  flat,  leaf-like,  green  sea-weeds  is  the  very 
common  genus  Ulva,  sometimes  called  "sea- lettuce."  It 
consists  of  irregular,  more  or  less  lobed  expansions  with 
crinkled  edges,  and  under  the  microscope  closely  resembles 
Monostroma,  with  one  important  difference :  it  is  formed 
not  of  one  but  of  two  layers  of  cells,  and  is  therefore  not  a 
superficial  but  a  solid  aggregate.  To  return  to  the  geometrical 
analogy  used  above  it  is  to  be  compared  not  to  a  plane  but 
to  a  solid  body. 

As  in  Monostroma  growth  takes  place  by  the  binary 
fission  of  the  cells.  But  these  divide  not  only  along  variously 
inclined  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  plant 
but  also  along  a  plane  parallel  to  the  surface,  so  that  growth 
takes  place  in  all  three  dimensions  of  spacc^in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

Ulva  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  simplest  example  of  a 
solid  aggregate,  being  built  up  of  similar  cells,  and  therefore 
exhibiting  no  cell-diffenntiation. 

We  shall  now  make  a  detailed  study  of  a  solid  aggregate 
in  which  the  constituent  cells  differ  very  considerably  from 
one  another  in  form  and  si/e,  the  result  being  a  degree  01 
complexity  far  beyond  anything  we  have  hitherto  met  with. 

Nitella  (Fig.  44,  a)  is  a  not  uncommon  fresh-water  weed, 
found  in  pond^  and  water-races,  and  distinguished  at  once 


I  k;.  ^.-.Vi/J/aK 
A   the  entire  phiil  [mt   size),  showing  the  segniented  stem,  each  scg- 
'   Ihii  inl  the  folloniig  figures  nrc  taken  from  a  New  Zeahnd 
species  closel)'  allied  to,  if  not  identical  iviih,  the  British  N.Jiexilis. 
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nient  {se^  consiaiing  of  n  prosimal  inlernoilc  [in/,  mf)  nnil  distal  node 
(.lut)  1  the  leaves  (/)  arranged  in  wlioi  \i  and  ending  in  Icallels  (/") ;  the 
rhizoids  {r/t\  :  and  two  branches  (ir),  each  springing  ftom  the  axil  of  a 
leaf  and  ending,  like  the  main  stem,  in  a  terminal  bud  {lerui.  iiut). 

B,  distal  end  of  a  shoot  with  gonads  allached  lo  the  leaves  :  my,  the 
ovaries  ;  s/y,  the  spermaries. 
c,  distal  end  of  a  riiiioid. 

D,  disul  end  of  a  leaf  (/)  with  two  leaflets  (/),  showing  the  chroina- 
tophorcs  and  the  white  line.  The  anowg  indicate  the  direction  of  roia- 
tion  of  the  piotoplasm. 

e,  distal  end  of  a  leaflet,  showli^  the  general  structure  of  a  typical 
cell  of  Niiella  in  optical  section  :  (.  if,  the  cell-wall ;  f/sm',  the  quies- 
trent  outer  layer  of  protoplasm  containing  chroma tophores  {cAr) ;  f/si/fl, 
Ihe  inner  lnyer,  rotating  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and 
crontajning  nuclei  (»m) ;  mt,  the  large  vacuole, 

F,  terminal  bud,  partly  dissected,  sbowing  the  nodes  (tuf),  internodcs 
( 111/,  mi},  and  leaf-whorls  (/),  numbered  from  i  to  4,  starting  from  the 
jMoximaJ  end  ;  ^,  pt,  growing  point, 

G,  distal  end  ofa  leaf  (fl  with  two  leaflets  (/"),  at  the  base  of  which 
are,  altached  a  spermary  [spy)  and  two  ovaries  [ircy). 

from  such  low  Alg;e  as  Vaucheria  and  Spirogyra  by  ils  ex- 
ternal resemblar.ee  to  one  of  the  higher  plants,  since  it 
,p:esents  structures  which  may  be  dislingtiished  as  stem, 
branches,  leaves,  &c. 

A  Nitella  plant  consists  of  a  slender  cylindrical  stem, 
some  15-20  cm.  and  upwards  in  length,  but  not  more  than 
about  \  mm.  in  diameter.  The  proximal  end  is  loosely 
rooted  to  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  or  pond  hy 
delicate  root- filaments  or  rliizoids  (a,  rli) :  the  distal  end  is 
free.  Springing  from  it  at  intervals  are  circlets  or  whorls  of 
delicate,  pointed  leaves  {I). 

Owing  to  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  leaves  the  stem 
is  divisible  into  successive  sections  or  segments  {seg),  each 
consisting  of  a  very  short  distal  division  or  node  {rid)  from 
which  the  leaves  spring,  and  of  an  elongated  proximal 
division  or  iniernode  {int,  nd\  which  bears  no  leaves. 

'i'hrougbouC  the  greater  part  of  the  stem  the  whorls  of 
leaves  are  disposed  at  approximately  equal  distances  from 
one  another,  so  that  ihe  internodes  ore  of  equal  length,  but 
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towards  the  distal  end  the  intemodes  become  rapidly  shorter 
and  the  whorls  consequently  closer  together,  until,  at  the 
actual  distal  end,  a  whorl  is  found  the  leaves  of  which,  in- 
stead of  spreading  outwards  like  the  rest,  are  curled  upwards 
so  that  their  points  are  in  contact.  In  this  way  is  formed 
thQ  terminal  bud  (tenn,  bud),  by  which  the  uninjured  stem 
is  always  terminated  distally. 

The  angle  between  the  stem  and  a  leaf,  above  (distal  to) 
the  attachment  of  the  latter,  is  called  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 
There  is  frequently  found  springing  from  the  axil  of  one  of 
the  leaves  in  a  whorl  a  branch  or  shoot  (pr)  which  repeats 
the  structure  of  the  main  stem,  i.e.  consists  of  an  axis  from 
which  spring  whorls  of  leaves,  the  whole  ending  in  a  ter- 
minal bud.  The  axis  or  stem  of  a  shoot  is  called  a  second- 
ary axis,  the  main  stem  of  the  plant  being  the  primary  axis. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  both  primary  and  secondary 
axes  always  end  in  terminal  buds,  and  thus  differ  from  the 
leaves  which  have  pointed  extremities. 

The  rhizoids  or  root  filaments  {rh)  arise,  like  the  leaves 
and  branches,  exclusively  from  nodes. 

In  the  autumn  the  more  distal  leaves  present  a  peculiar 
appearance,  owing  to  the  development  on  them  of  the ^^«^^^^ 
or  sexual  reproductive  organs  (Fig.  44,  b  and  g)  :  of  these 
the  spermaries  (antheridia)  look  very  like  minute  oranges, 
bemg  globular  structures  {spy)  of  a  bright  orange  colour  : 
the  ozarits  (oogonia)  are  flask-shaped  bodies  (pvy)  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour  when  immature,  but  turning  black 
urter  the  fertilization  of  the  ova. 

Kxamined  under  the  microscope  each  internode  is  found 
to  consist  of  a  single  gigantic  ceil  (f,  znL  nd^)  often  as  much 

nn  \r  '^r\  ^""""'^  "'  '^^  ^^^^^  P^rts  of  the  plant.     A  node 
^^'"^  ^'^'''  ^^^^'^^^  i^  composed  of  a  transverse  plate  of  small 
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celJs  («./')  separating  Ihe  Iwo  adjacent  intemodes  from  one 
another.  The  leaves  consist  each  of  an  elongated  proximal 
cell  like  an  internode  (d,  /;  f,  /'),  then  of  a  few  small  celis 
having  the  character  of  a  node,  and  finally  of  two  or  three 
leaflets  (d,  g,  /"),  each  consisting  usually  of  three  cells,  the 
distal  one  of  which  is  small  and  pointed. 

Thus  the  Niiella  plant  is  a  solid  aggregate  in  which 
the  cells  have  a  very  definite  and  characteristic  arrange- 
ment. 

The  details  of  structure  of  a  single  cell  are  readily  made 
out  by  examining  a  leaflet  under  a  high  power.  The  cell  is 
sunt)unded  by  a  wall  of  cellulose  (e,  c.tf)  of  considerable 
thickness.  Within  this  is  a  layer  of  protoplasm  {primordial 
utricle,  p.  196},  enclosing  a  large  central  vacuole  {va(),  and 
clearly  divisible  into  two  layers,  an  outer  (plsm^)  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  cell-wall,  and  an  inner  (p!sm-) 
bounding  the  vacuole. 

In  the  outer  layer  of  protoplasm  are  the  chroniatophores 
or  chlorophyll-corpuscles  {c/ir)  to  which  the  green  colour  of 
the  plant  is  due.  Thej'  aie  ovoidai  bodies,  about  iJ„  nun. 
long,  and  arranged  in  obliquely  longitudinal  rows  (n).  On 
(^posite  sides  of  the  cylindrical  celt  are  two  narrow  ob- 
lique bands  devoid  of  chroma  to  phores  and  consequently 
colourless  (o).  The  chromatophores  contain  minute  starch 
grains. 

The  inner  layer  of  protoplasm  contains  no  chlorophyll 
coqjuscles,  but  only  irregular,  colourless  granules,  many  of 
which  are  nuclei  (e,  nu :  see  below,  p.  2 it).  If  the  tem- 
perature is  not  too  low  this  layer  is  seen  to  be  in  active 
rotating  movement,  streaming  up  one  side  of  the  cell  and 
down  the  other  (e),  the  boundary  between  the  upward  and 
downward  currents  being  marked  by  the  colourless  bands 
just  mentioned,  along  which  no  movement  takes  place  (o). 
This  rvlation  of  protoplasm  is  a  form  of  contractility  very 
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common  in  vegetable  cells  in  which,  owing  to  the  confining 
cell-wall,  no  freer  movement  is  possible. 

The  numerous  nuclei  (e,  nu)  are  rod-like  and  often 
curved :  they  can  be  seen  to  advantage  only  after  staining 
(Fig.  45).  Lying  as  they  do  in  the  inner  layer  of  protoplasm, 
they  are  carried  round  in  the  rotating  stream. 

In  the  general  description  of  the  plant  it  was  mentioned 
that  the  stem  ended  distally  in  a  terminal  bud  (Fig.  44,  a, 
tenn,  bud)  formed  of  a  whorl  of  leaves  with  their  apices 
curved  towards  one  another.  If  these  leaves  (f,  Z^)  are  dis- 
sected away,  the  node  from  which  they  spring  {nd^)  is  found 
to  give  rise  distally  to  a  very  short  internode  (/>//.  nd^)^ 
above  which  is  a  node  {ttd^)  giving  rise  to  a  whorl  of  very 
small  leaves  (/^),  also  curved  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  bud. 
Within  these  is  found  another  segment  consisting  of  a  still 
smaller  internode  {int.  nd^)  and  node,  bearing  a  whorl  of 
extremely  small  leaves  (/^),  and  within  these  again  a  segment 
so  small  that  its  parts  {int.  nd^,  /*)  are  visible  only  under 
the  microscope.  The  minute  blunt  projections  (/**),  which 
are  the  leaves  of  this  whorl,  surround  a  blunt,  hemispherical 
projection  {gr.  pt\  the  actual  distal  extremity  of  the  plant — 
the  groiving point  or  piinctum  vegetationis. 

The  structure  of  the  growing  point  and  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  whole  plant  is  readily  made  out  by  examining 
vertical  sections  of  the  terminal  bud  in  numerous  specimens 

(Fig.  45). 

The  growing  point  is  formed  of  a  single  cell,  the  apical 
cell  (a,  ap.  c),  approximately  hemispherical  in  form  and  about 
■tjV  mm.  in  diameter.  Its  cell-wall  is  thick,  and  its  cell-body 
formed  of  dense  granular  protoplasm  containing  a  large 
rounded  nucleus  {nu)  but  no  vacuole. 

In  the  living  plant  the  apical  cell  is  continually  undergoing 
binary  fission.     It  divides  along  a  horizontal  plane,  /.^.,  a 


jirf),  nnd  leaf- 
3  the  distal  end 
The  proximal 
with  Ihe  third 


I  Fig,  \l.—NiUHa  :  Vertical  sections  of  ihe  growir 
WccesBjve  stages.  The  nodes  («rf),  inlcmodes  (f«/. 
whorls  {I)  are  ail  numbered  in  order  from  the  proximal 
of  the  bud,  the  numbers  corresponding  in  all  the  figures 
segment  (I'tif.  tiif,  tuf,  P)  in  these  figures  corrc=pondi 
segment  {in/,  nrf',  P)  shown  in  Fig.  45,  J". 

In  A,  Ihe  apical  cell  {ap,  c)  is  succeeded  by  a  very  rudimentary  node 
liiiP)  without  leaves  :  in/.  luP  is  in  vertical  section,  showing  Ihe  proto- 
plasm {p/iiii),  vacuole  itiac),  and  two  nuclei  (h»). 

In  B,  the  apical  cell  has  divided  transversely,  forming  a  new  aiiical 
cell  (a/,  r]  and  a  svib-apical  cell  (i.  a/,  c) :  the  leaves  {/')  of  «rf'  have 
appeared. 

n  c,  the  sub-apiciJ  cell  has  divided  transversely  into  the  proximally- 
tcd  iQtemode  {int.  tufl)  and  the  dislally-situated  node  (nrf")  of  a 
K  segment ;  in  the  node  the  nucleus  has  divided  preparatory  to  cell- 
'  in.  The  previously  formed  s^menls  have  increased  in  size  ;  i»t. 
IS  developed  a  vacuole  (siif),  and  its  nucleus  has  divided  (comp. 
(J*  in  a)  :  int.  tiJ^  is  shown  in  surface  view  with  three  dividing 
«;W  (»«). 

I,  Hi/*  has  divided  vertically,  forming  a  transverse  plate  of  cells, 
now  OS  lar  advanced  as  ru^  in  a  :  the  nucleus  of  iiil.  ltd'  is  in  the 
|1  of  dividing,  while  int.  niP,  shown  in  surface  view,  now  contains 
;s  nuclei,  some  of  them  in  the  act  of  dividing. 
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plane  parallel  to  its  base,  into  two  cells,  the  upper  (distal)  of 
which  is  the  new  apical  cell  (b,  ap,  c\  while  the  lower  is  now 
distinguished  as  the  sub-apical  or  segmental  cell  (s.  ap.  c). 
The  sub-apical  cell  divides  again  horizontally,  forming  two 
cells,  the  uppermost  of  which  (c,  nd^)  almost  immediately 
becomes  divided  by  vertical  planes  into  several  cells  (d,  nd*) ; 
the  lower  (c,  d,  tnt.  nd^)  remains  undivided. 

The  sub-apical  cell  is  the  rudiment  of  an  entire  segment ; 
the  uppermost  of  the  two  cells  into  which  it  divides  is  the 
rudiment  of  a  node,  the  lower  of  an  intemode.  The  future 
fate  of  the  two  is  shown  at  once  by  the  node  dividing  into 
a  horizontal  plate  of  cells  while  the  internode  remains 
unicellular. 

Soon  the  cells  of  the  new  node  begin  to  send  out  short 
blunt  processes  arranged  in  a  whorl ;  these  increase  in  size, 
undergo  division,  and  form  leaves  (a — d,  1%  P). 

These  processes  are  continually  being  repeated ;  the  apical 
cell  is  constantly  producing  new  sub-apical  cells,  the  sub- 
apical  cells  dividing  each  into  a  nodal  and  an  internodal 
cell ;  and  the  nodal  cell  dividing  into  a  horizontal  plate  of 
cells  and  giving  off  leaves,  while  the  internodal  cell  remains 
undivided. 

The  special  characters  of  the  fully-formed  parts  of  the 
plant  are  due  to  the  unequal  growth  of  the  new  cells.  The 
nodal  cells  soon  cease  to  grow  and  undergo  but  little  altera- 
tion (comp.  nd^  and  nd%  whereas  the  internodes  increase 
immensely  in  length,  being  quite  3,000  times  as  long  when 
full-grown  as  when  first  separated  from  the  sub-apical  cell. 
The  leaves  also,  at  first  mere  blunt  projections  (a,  Z^),  soon 
increase  sufficiently  in  length  to  arch  over  the  growing  point 
and  so  form  the  characteristic  terminal  bud  :  gradually  they 
open  out  and  assume  the  normal  position,  their  successors 
of  the  next  younger  whorl  having  in  the  meantime  developed 
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KBufficiently  to  take  their  place  as  protectors  of  the  growing 

I  The  rauhinucieate  condition  of  the  adult  internodes  is 
Kftlso  a  result  of  gradual  change.  In  its  young  condition  an 
Knternodal  cell  has  a  single  rounded  nucleus  (a,  /h/.  ui/'^,  inf. 

■  wrf^),  butby  the  time  it  is  about  as  long  as  broad  the  nucleus 
Klias  begun  to  divide  (d,  in(.  wrf*;  c,  tut.  nd^),  and  when  the 
■length  of  the  cell  is  equal  to  about  twice  its  breadth,  the 
■^nucleus  has  broken  up  into  numerous  fragments  (c,  int.  nd ' , 
WS>,  int.  ffrf^),  many  of  them  still  in  active  (amitotic)  division. 
■This  repeated  fission  of  the  nucleus  reminds  us  of  what 
r^was  found  to  occur  in  OpaHna  (p.  123). 

[  Thus  the  growth  of  Nitella  like  that  of  Penicillium  (p. 
t  jgo),  is  apical ;  new  cells  arise  only  in  the  terminal  bud, 

■  and,  afler  the  first  formation  of  nodes,  internodes,  and 
^leaves,  the  only  change  undergone  by  these  parts  is  an  in- 
Bcrease  in  size  accompanied  by  a  limited  differentiation  of 
■character. 

B  A  shoot  arises  by  one  of  the  ceils  in  a  node  sending 
Boff  a  projection  distal  to  a  leaf,  i.e,,  in  an  aNil  ;  the  process 
■separates  from  the  parent  cell  and  takes  on  the  characters  of 
Kthe  apical  cell  of  the  main  stem,  the  structure  of  which  is  in 
Blhis  way  exactly  repeated  by  the  shoot. 
B  'J'he  leaves,  unlike  the  branches,  are  strictly  limited  in 
^^owth.  At  a  very  early  period  the  apical  cell  of  a  leaf 
Bbecomes  pointed  and  thick-walled  (Fig.  44,  e),  and  after  this 
f  no  increase  in  the  number  of  cells  lakes  place. 
r  The  rhizoids  also  arise  exclusively  from  nodal  cells  :  they 
L  consist  of  long  filaments  {Fig,  44,  c),  not  unlike  Mucor- 
tbyphae  but  occasionally  divided  by  oblique  septa  into  Hnear 
fcsggregates  of  cells,  and  increase  in  length  by  apical  growth. 

fl  The  structure  of  the  gonads  is  peculiar  and  somewhat 
Bcomplicated. 
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As  we  h-^ve  seen,  the  spermary  (Fig  44  G,  spy)  is  a 
globular,  orange  coloured  body  attached  to  a  leif  by  a  short 
stalk  lis  wall  is  formed  of  eight  pieces  or  shields,  which 
fit  against  one  another  by  toothed  edges  so  that  the  entire 
spermary  may  be  compired  to  an  orange  in  which  in  equa 
tonal  incision  ind  two  meridional  incisions  at  right  angles 
to  one  another  have  been  mide  through  the  rind,  dividmg 


Fig,  46. — A,  diagram  malic  vertical  section  of  ihe  spermary  of  Nitella, 
showing  the  stalk  {slk),  four  of  the  eight  shields  {sh),  each  bearing  on 
its  inner  face  a  handle  {,hn),  to  which  is  attached  a  head-cell  (hd) :  each 
head-cell  bears  sin  secondary  head-cells  [k^),  to  each  of  which  four 
spermatic  filaments  [sfi.  f.)  are  attached. 

B,  one  of  the  proximal  shields  (sh),  with  handle  (4»),  head  cell  (hd), 
secondary  head-cells  {hif),  and  spermatic  filamenls  [sp.f.). 

C,  a  single  sperm. 

d',  d',  u',  three  stages  in  the  developmenl  of  the  spermary. 
{c,  after  Howes.) 

it  into  eight  triangular  pieces.  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
only  the  four  distal  shields  are  triangular :  the  four  proximal 
ones  have  each  its  lower  angle  truncated  by  the  insertion  of 
the  stalk,  so  that  they  are  actually  four-sided. 

Each  shield  (Fig.  46,  a  and  Bj  sh)  is  a  single  concavo- 
convex  cell  having  on  its  inner  surface  numerous  orange- 
coloured  chroniatophores  i  owing  to  the  disposition  of  these 
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[J  the  inner  surface  only,  the  spermary  ap])ears  to  have  a 
Miouriess  transparent  outer  layer—like  an  orange  inclosed 
a  a  close-fitting  glass  case. 

Attached  to  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  each  shield 
s  a  cylindrical  cell,  the  handle  {/i/i},  which  extends  towards 
ttiie  centre  of  the  spermary,  and,  like   the  shield  itself,  con- 
stains  orange  chromatophores.     Each  of  the  eight  handles 
Ibears  a  colourless  head-cell  (lid),  to  which  six  stcondiiry  head 
s  {hd")  are  attached,  and  each  of  these  latter  bears  four 
elicate  coiled  filaments  (sp.f.)  divided  by  septa  into  small 
s  arranged  end  to  end,  and  thus  not  unhke  the  hyphje  of 
t  fungus.     There  are  therefore  nearly  two  hundred  of  these 
^spermatic ^laments  in  each  spermary,  coiled  up  in  its  interior 
e  a  tangled  mass  of  white  cotton. 
The  cells  of  which  the  filaments  are  composed  have  at 
Ifiisl  the  ordinary  character,  but  as  the  spermary  arrives  at 
I  maturity  there  is  produced  in  each  a  single  sperm  (c),  having 
the  form  of  a  spirally-coiled  thread,  thicker  at  one  end  than 
the  other,  and  bearing  at  its  thin  end  two  long  flagella.     In 
all  probability  the  sperm  proper,  i.e.,  the  spirally  coiled  body, 
8  formed  from  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  the  flagella  from  its 
broloplasm.     As  each  of  the  zoo  spermatic  filaments  con- 
ijsts  of  from  loo  to  zoo  cells,  a  single  spermary  gives  rise 
0  between  30,000  and  40,000  sperms. 
When    the    sperms    are    formed    the    shields    separate 
■   another   and    the    spermatic    filaments  protrude 
;ween  them  like   cotton  from  a  pod  ;  the  sperms  then 
lape  from  the  containing  cells   and  swim  freely  in  the 
,tcr. 

The  ovary  (Fig.  44,  c,  cvy,  and  Fig.  47  a)  is  ovoidal  in 
attached  to  the  leaf  by  a  short  stalk  {slk),  and  ter- 
ainated  distally  by  a  little  chimney-like  elevation  or  crown 
tr).     It  is  marked  externally  by  spiral  grooves  which  can  be 
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traced  into  the  crown,  and  in  young  specimens  its  interior  is 
readily  seen  to  be  occupied  by  a  large  opaque  mass  {ov). 
Sections  show  that  this  central  body  is  the  ovum,  a  large  cell 
very  rich  in  starch  :  it  is  connected  with  the  unicellular  stalk 
by  a  small  cell  {nd)  from  which  spring  five  spirally-arranged 
cells  {sp.  c) :  these  coil  round  the  ovum  and  their  free  ends 
— each  divided  by  septa  into  two  small  cells — project  at  the 
distal  end  of  the  organ  and  form  the  crown,  enclosing  a 


17 — A  >ertinl  section  of  Ihe  oMry  of  Nilella  showing  the 
stalk  [sti)  small  node(«rf)  from  which  spnng  the  five  spirally  twisted 
cells  (r/  ■■)  each  eoding  in  one  of  the  Iwo  celled  sections  of  the  crown 
(  r)  The  OM  m  contains  stirch  grains,  and  is  represented  as  trans- 
parent, the  spiral  cells  being  seen  through  it. 

b',  surface  view,  and  B*,  section  of  a  verv  young  ovary  :  B*,  later 
stage  in  rertical  section :  B<,  itill  later  stage,  surface  view,  with  the 
ovum  seen  through  the  Irinspnrcnt  spiral  cells,  Leltera  as  in  A,  except 
.1,  small  cells  formed  by  division  from  the  base  of  the  ovum,  (b'^-b* 
after  Sachs.)  ' 

narrow  canal  which  jjlaces  the  distal  end  of  the  ovum  in  free 
communication  with  the  surrounding  water. 

Wc  saw  how  the  various  patts  of  the  fully  formed  plant- 
nodal,  and  intcrnodal  cells,  leaves,  and  rhizoids— were  all 
formed  by  the  modification  of  similar  cells  produced  in  the 
apical  bud.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  same  is  true  of 
the  diverse  parts  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

The  sperniary  arises  as  a  single  stalked  globular  cell  which 
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becomes  divided  into  eight  octants  (Fig.  46,  d').  Each  of 
these  then  divides  tangentially  (i.e.  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  sphere)  into  two  cells  (d^),  the  inner  of  which  divides 
again  (d^)  so  that  each  octant  is  now  composed  of  three  cells. 
Of  these  the  outermost  forms  the  shield,  the  middle  the 
handle,  and  the  inner  the  head-cell :  from  tlie  latter  the 
secondary  head-cells  and  spermatic  filaments  are  produced 
by  budding.  The  entire  s[>ermary  appears  to  be  a  modified 
leaflet. 

The  ovary  also  arises  as  a  single  cell,  but  soon  divides  and 
becomes  differentiated  into  an  axial  row  of  three  cells  (Fig. 
47,  B^,  OV,  nd,  stk)  surrounded  by  five  others  (sp.  c)  which  arise 
as  buds  from  the  middle  cell  of  the  axial  row  {nd)  and  are 
at  first  knob-like  and  upright  (b').  The  uppermost ordistal 
cell  of  the  axial  row  becomes  the  ovum  (b',  B^  ov),  the 
others  the  stalk  {s/k)  and  intermediate  cells  {nd,  x)  :  the  five 
suiTounding  cells  elongate,  and  as  they  do  so  acquire  a  spiral 
twist  which  becomes  closer  and  closer  as  growth  proceeds 
(compare  b' — a*,  and  Fig.  44,  g,  ovy).  At  the  same  time  the 
distal  end  of  each  develops  two  septa  (b')  and,  projecting 
beyond  the  level  of  the  ovum,  forms  with  its  fellows  the 
chimney  or  crown  {cr)  of  the  ovary.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  entire  ovary  is  a  highly-modified  shoot : 
the  stalk  representing  an  intemode,  the  cell  nd  a  node,  the 
spiral  ceils  leaves,  and  the  ovum  an  apical  cell. 

Thus  while  the  ciliate  Infusoria  and  Caulerpa  furnish  ex- 
amples of  cell- differentia  I  ion  without  cell-multiplication,  and 
Spirogyra  of  cell-multiplication  without  cell-differentiation, 
Nitella  is  a  siinple  example  of  an  organism  in  which  com- 
plexity is  obtained  by  the  two  processes  going  on  hand  in 
hand.  It  is  a  solid  aggregate,  the  constituent  cells  of  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  jiroduce  a  well-defined  external  form. 
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while  some  of  them  undergo  a  more  or  less  striking  differen- 
tiation according  to  the  position  they  have  to  occupy,  and 
the  function  they  have  to  perform. 


Fig.  4S.— Kmbno  of  Chr.ra,  an  ally  of  Nitella,  showing  the  ovary 
(c»r^r)  from  the  oos'i->erm  in  which  the' embryo  has  sprung:  the  two 
ncxle^  {naX  apical  cell  (<?/.  c),  rhizoids  {rA),  and  leaves  (/)  of  the 
embryo  :  and  the  rudiment  of  the  leafv  plant  (shaded)  ending  in  the 
characteristic  terminal  bud  (/crm.  bud).    (After  Howes,  slightly  altered.) 

Impregnation  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Vaucheria  (p.  173).  A  sjxirm  makes  its  way  down  the 
canal  in  the  chimney-like  crown  of  cells  terminating  the 
^^ary,  and  conjuiiaies  w iih  the  o\'um  converting  it  into  an 
oosivrm. 

After  impregnation  the  ovary,  with  the  contained  oosperm, 
l^vomcs  deiachcvl  and  tails  to  the  bottom,  where,  after  a 
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period  of  rest,  it  germinates.  The  process  begins  by  the 
division  of  the  oosperm  into  two  cells,  a  small  one  nearest 
the  crown  and  composed  almost  wholly  of  protoplasm,  and 
a  larger  one  full  of  starch  granules.  The  larger  cell  serves 
simply  as  a  store  of  nutriment  to  the  growing  plant  which 
is  itself  developed  exclusively  from  the  small  cell.  The 
latter  divides  into  two  cells  one  of  which  grows  downwards 
as  a  root-fibre,  the  other  upwards  as  a  shoot,  consisting  at 
first  of  a  single  row  of  cells  (Fig.  48).  Soon  two  nodes  {nd) 
are  formed  on  the  filament,  or  embryo^  from  the  lower  of 
which  rhizoids  {rh)  proceed,  while  the  upper  gives  rise  to  a 
few  leaves  (/),  and  to  a  small  process  which  is  at  first  uni- 
cellular, but,  behaving  like  an  apical  cell  of  Nitella,  soon 
becomes  a  terminal  bud  {term,  bud)  and  grows  into  the 
adult  plant. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  development  of  Nitella  is  remark- 
able for  the  facts  that  the  adult  plant  is  not  formed  directly 
from  the  oosperm  but  that  the  latter  gives  rise  to  an  embryo, 
quite  different  from  the  adult  in  structure,  and  that,  from 
the  embryo,  the  adult  is  finally  developed  as  a  lateral  bud. 


LESSON  XXI 

HYDRA. 

W'e  have  seen  that  with  plants,  both  Fungi  and  Algae,  the 
next  stage  of  morphological  differentiation  after  the  simple 
unicellular  or  non-cellular  organism  is  the  linear  aggregate. 
Among  animals  there  are  no  forms  known  to  exist  in  this 
stage,  but  coming  immediately  above  the  highest  unicellular 
animals,  such  as  the  ciliate  Infusoria,  we  have  true  solid 
aggregates.  The  characters  of  one  of  the  simplest  of  these 
and  the  fundamental  way  in  which  it  differs  from  the  plants 
described  in  the  two  previous  lessons  wdll  be  made  clear  by 
a  study  of  one  of  the  little  organisms  known  as  "  fresh-water 
polypes  "  and  placed  under  the  genus  Hydra, 

Although  far  from  uncommon  in  pond-water,  Hydra  is  not 
always  easy  to  find,  being  rarely  abundant  and  by  no  means 
conspicuous.  In  looking  for  it  the  best  plan  is  to  fill  either 
a  clear  glass  bottle  or  beaker  or  a  white  saucer  with  weeds 
and  water  from  a  pond  and  to  let  it  remain  undisturbed  for 
a  few  minutes.  If  the  gathering  is  successful  there  will  be 
seen  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  glass,  the  bottom  of  the 
saucer,  or  the  weeds,  little  white,  tawny,  or  green  bodies, 
about  as  thick  as  fine  sewing  cotton,  and  2 — 6  mm.  in 
length.     They  adhere  pretty  firmly  by  one  end,  and  examin- 


Flc.  i,<^— Hydra. 

A,  Two  living  specimens  of  H.  viridis  atlnclied  to  a  bit  of  weed. 
The  larger  specimen  is  fully  expanded,  and  shows  Itic  elongated  body 
ending  dislally  in  ihe  hyposlome  \hy^,  surrounded  by  lentncles  {l),  and 
three  buds  (^,  bd^,  id^)  in  diffeient  stages  of  development :  a  small 
water-flea  {a)  has  been  captured  by  one  tentacle.  The  smaller  specimen 
(to  the  right  and  above)  is  in  n  state  of  complete  retractiim,  the  tentacles 
le)  appearing  like  papilla;. 

B,  I/./usra,  showing  the  moulli  {m/i)  at  the  end  of  the  hyposlome 
(i^r/)!  tlie  drclet  of  tentacles  (/),  iwo  spennaties  (s/iy),  and  an  ovary 

C,  a  Ilyiffa  creeping  on  a  Hat  surface  by  looping  movements. 

D,  a  specimen  crawling  on  its  tentacles. 
(C  and  D  after  W.  Marshall.) 
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ation  with  a  pocket  lens  shows  that  from  the  free  extremity 
a  number  of  ver>'  delicate  filaments,  barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  are  given  off. 

Under  the  low  power  of  a  compound  microscope  a  Hydra 
(Fig.  49,  b)  is  seen  to  have  a  cylindrical  body  attached  by  a 
flattened  base  to  a  weed  or  other  aquatic  object,  and  bearing 
at  its  opposite  or  distal  end  a  conical  structure,  the  hypostome 
{hyp\  at  the  apex  of  which  is  a  circular  aperture,  the  mouth 
[inth).  At  the  junction  of  the  hypostome  with  the  body 
proper  are  given  off  from  six  to  eight  long  delicate  tm- 
fades  (/)  arranged  in  a  circlet  or  whorl.  A  longitudinal 
section  shows  that  the  body  is  hollow,  containing  a  spacious 
cavity,  the  enteron  (Fig.  50,  A,  ent.  cav\  which  communicates 
with  the  surrounding  water  by  the  mouth.  The  tentacles  are 
also  hollow,  their  cavities  communicating  with  the  enteron. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Hydra  commonly  found  :  one, 
H,  vulgaris^  is  colourless  or  nearly  so ;  another,  JI.  fusca^  is 
of  a  pinkish-yellow  or  brown  colour ;  the  third,  H,  in'ridis,  is 
bright  green.  In  the  two  latter  it  is  quite  evident,  even 
under  a  low  power,  that  the  colour  is  in  the  inner  parts  of 
the  body-wall,  the  outside  of  which  is  formed  by  a  transparent 
colourless  layer  (Fig.  49,  a,  b). 

It  is  quite  easy  to  keep  a  Hydra  under  observation  on  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  for  a  considerable  time  by  placing  it 
in  a  watch-glass  or  shallow  **  cell "  with  weeds,  &c.,  and  in 
this  way  its  habits  can  be  very  profitably  studied. 

It  will  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  its  form  is 
continually  changing.  At  one  time  (F'ig.  49,  a,  left-hand 
figure)  it  extends  itself  until  its  length  is  fully  fifteen  times  its 
diameter  and  the  tentacles  appear  like  long  delicate  filaments: 
at  another  time  (right-hand  figure)  it  contracts  itself  into  an 
almost  globular  mass,  the  tentacles  then  appearing  like  little 
blunt  knobs. 


MOVEMENTS 


Besides  these  movements  of  contraction  and  expansion, 
Hydra  is  able  to  move  slowly  from  place  to  place.  This  it 
usually  does  after  the  manner  of  a  looping  caterpillar  (Fig. 
49,  c) :  the  body  is  bent  round  until  the  distal  end  touches 
the  surface :  then  the  base  is  detached  and  moved  nearer  the 
distal  end,  which  is  again  moved  forward,  and  so  on.  It  has 
also  been  observed  to  crawl  like  a  cuttle  fish  (d)  by  means  of 
its  tentacles,  the  body  being  kept  nearly  vertical. 

It  is  also  possible  to  watch  a  Hydra  feed.  It  is  a  very 
voracious  creature,  and  to  sec  it  catch  and  devour  its  prey  is 
a  curious  and  interesting  sight.  In  the  water  in  which  it 
lives  are  always  to  be  found  numbers  of  "  water-fleas,"  minute 
animals  from  about  a  millimetre  downwards  in  length, 
belonging  to  the  class  Crustacea,  a  group  which  includes 
lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  &c. 

Water-fieas  swim  very  rapidly,  and  occasionally  one  may  be 
seen  to  come  in  contact  with  a  Hydra's  tentacle.  Instantly 
its  hitherto  active  movements  stop  dead,  and  it  remains 
adhering  in  an  apparently  mysterious  manner  to  the  tentacle. 
If  ihe  Hydra  is  not  hungry  it  usually  liberates  its  prey  after 
a  time,  and  the  water-fiea  may  then  be  seen  to  drop  through 
ihe  water  like  a  stone  for  a  short  distance,  but  finally  to 
expand  its  limbs  and  swim  off.  If  however  the  Hydra  ha.s 
not  eaten  recently  it  gradually  contracts  the  tentacle  until 
ihe  prey  is  brought  near  the  mouth,  the  other  tentacles  being 
also  used  to  aid  in  the  process.  The  water-flea  is  thus  forced 
against  the  apex  of  ihe  hypostome,  the  mouth  expands 
widely  and  seizes  it,  and  it  is  finally  passed  down  into  the 
digestive  cavity.  Hydrse  can  often  be  seen  with  their  bodies 
bulged  out  in  one  or  more  places  by  recently  swallowed 
water- fleas. 

The  precise  structure  of  Hydra  is  best  made  out  by  cutting 
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it  into  a  series  of  extremely  thin  sections  and  examining 
them  under  a  high  power.  The  appearance  presented  by  a 
vertical  section  through  the  long  axis  of  the  body  is  shown 
in  Fig.  50. 

The  whole  animal  is  seen  to  be  built  up  of  cells,  each 
consisting  of  protoplasm  with  a  large  nucleus  (b,  c,  nu),  and 
with  or  without  vacuoles.  As  in  the  case  of  most  animal 
cells,  there  is  no  cell- wall.  Hydra  is  therefore  a  solid  aggre- 
gate :  but  the  way  in  which  its  constituent  cells  are  arranged 
is  highly  characteristic  and  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  a 
plant. 

The  essential  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  is 
that  they  are  disposed  in  two  layers  round  the  central 
digestive  cavity  or  enteron  (a,  enf.  cav)  and  the  cavities  of 
tentacles  {ent.  cav).  So  that  the  wall  of  the  body  is  formed 
throughout  of  an  outer  layer  of  cells,  the  ectoderm  {ect\  and 
of  an  inner  layer,  the  endoderm  (end),  which  bounds  the 
enteric  cavity.  Between  the  two  layers  is  a  delicate  trans- 
parent membrane,  the  mesoglcea^  or  supporting  lamella  (msgt), 
A  transverse  section  shows  that  the  cells  in  both  layers  are 
arranged  radially  (b). 

Thus  Hydra  is  a  two-layered  or  diploblastic  animal,  and 
may  be  compared  to  a  chimney  built  of  two  layers  of  radially 
arranged  bricks  with  a  space  between  the  layers  filled  with 
mortar  or  concrete. 

Accurate  examination  of  thin  sections,  and  of  specimens 
teased  out  or  torn  into  minute  fragments  with  needles,  shows 
that  the  structure  is  really  much  more  complicated  than  the 
foregoing  brief  description  would  indicate. 

The  ectoderm  cells  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  (b,  ect  and  c),  are  large  cells  of  a  conical  form,  the 
bases  of  the  cones  being  external,  their  apices  internal.  Spaces 


Fig.  io.—Hyiira. 
A,  Vertical  section  of  ihe  entire  animal,  showing  the  body-w 
posed  of  ecloderm  {etl)  and  endoderm  {end),  enclosing  nn  enlci 
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{etif.  cav),  which,  as  well  as  the  two  layers,  is  continued  {en/,  cav*)  into 
the  tentacles,  and  opens  externally  by  the  mouth  {mtk)  at  the  apex  of 
the  hypostome  {hyp).  Between  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  is  the 
mesoglcea  {msgl)^  represented  by  a  black  line.  In  the  ectoderm  are  seen 
large  {ntc)  and  small  {ntc')  nematocysts :  some  of  the  endodenn  cells 
are  putting  out  pseudopods  {psd)^  others  flagella  (^.  Two  buds  {bd^j 
bcP)  in  different  stages  of  development  are  shown  on  the  left  side,  and 
on  the  right  a  spermary  {spy)  and  an  ovary  {ovy)  containing  a  single 
ovum  {ov), 

B,  portion  of  a  transverse  section  more  highly  magnified,  showing  the 
large  ectoderm  cells  {ect)  and  interstitial  cells  {int  c) :  two  cnidoblasts 
{cnbl)  enclosing  nematocysts  (ntc),  and  one  of  them  produced  into  a 
cnidocil  {cnc)  :  the  layer  of  muscle-processes  {m.  pr)  cut  across  just 
external  to  the  mesoglcea  (msgl) :  endoderm  cells  {tnd)  with  Uufge 
vacuoles  and  nuclei  («w),  pseudopods  (psd),  and  flagella  (Jl),  The 
endoderm  cell  to  the  right  has  ingested  a  diatom  (a),  and  all  enclose 
minute  black  granules. 

c,  two  of  the  large  ectoderm  cells,  showing  nucleus  {nu)  and  muscle- 
process  {m.  pr). 

D,  an  endoderm  cell  of  H.  viridis,  showing  nucleus  {nu),  numerous 
chromatophores  {chr),  and  an  ingested  nematocyst  {ntc), 

E,  one  of  the  larger  nematocysts  with  extruded  thread  barbed  at  the 
base. 

F,  one  of  the  smaller  nematocysts. 

G,  a  single  sperm. 

(d  after  Lankester  :  F  and  G  after  Howes.) 

are  necessarily  left  between  their  inner  or  narrow  ends,  and 
these  are  filled  up  with  the  second  kind  of  cells  {int  c),  small 
rounded  bodies  which  lie  closely  packed  between  their  larger 
companions  and  are  distinguished  as  interstitial  cells. 

The  inner  ends  of  the  large  ectoderm  cells  are  continued 
into  narrow,  pointed  prolongations  (c,  w.  pr\  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  cells  themselves  and  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  body.  There  is  thus  a  layer  of  these  longitudinally- 
arranged  muscle-processes  lying  immediately  external  to  the 
m£sogloea  (b,  in.  pr).  They  appear  to  possess,  like  the  axial 
fibre  of  Vorticella  (p.  129),  a  high  degree  of  contractility,  the 
almost  instantaneous  shortening  of  the  body  being  due,  in 
great  measure  at  least,  to  their  rapid  and  simultaneous 
contraction.  It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that,  while  the 
ectoderm  cells  are  both  contractile  and  irritable,  a  special 


\.— Hydra. 
jnlained  in  its  cnidoblast  (f^),  showing  the  i 


liled 


filament  and  the  cnidocil  {cm  , 

B,  The  same  after  extrusion  of  the  thread,  showing  the  larger  and 
smaller  baths  at  the  base  of  the  thread,  tni,  the  nucleus  of  the 
cnidoblast. 

c,  A  cnidoblast,  with  its  contained  nematocyst,  connected  with  one 
of  the  processes  of  a  nerve-cell  {ttv,  tf). 

(After  Schneider,) 
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degree  of  contractility  is  assigned  to  the  muscle-processes 
while  the  cells  themselves  are  eminently  irritable,  the  slightest 
stimulus  applied  to  them  being  followed  by  an  immediate 
contraction  of  the  whole  body. 

Imbedded  in  some  of  the  large  ectoderm  cells  are  found 
clear,  oval  sacs  (a  and  b,  ntc),  with  very  well-defined  walls 
and  called  nematocysts.  Both  in  the  living  specimen  and  in 
sections  they  ordinarily  present  the  appearance  shown  in 
Fig.  50,  B.  «/<:,  and  Fig.  51  a,  but  are  frequently  met  with 
in  the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  50  E,  and  Fig.  51  b:  that 
is,  with  a  short  conical  tube  protruding  from  the  mouth  of 
the  sac,  armed  near  its  distal  end  with  three  recurved 
barbs  besides  several  similar  processes  of  smaller  size, 
and  giving  rise  distally  to  a  long,  delicate,  flexible  fila- 
ment. 

Accurate  examination  of  the  nematocysts  shows  that  the 
structure  of  these  curious  bodies  is  as  follows.  Each  con- 
sists of  a  tough  sac  (Fig.  51,  a),  one  end  of  which  is  turned 
in  as  a  hollow  pouch  :  the  free  end  of  the  latter  is  continued 
into  a  hollow  coiled  filament,  and  from  its  inner  surface 
project  the  barbs.  The  whole  space  between  the  wall  of 
the  sac  and  the  contained  pouch  and  thread  is  tensely  filled 
with  fluid.  When  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  outside 
of  the  sac  the  whole  apparatus  goes  off"  like  a  harpoon-gun 
(b),  the  compression  of  the  fluid  forcing  out  first  the  barbed 
pouch  and  then  the  filament,  until  finally  both  are  turned 
inside  out. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  nematocysts — the  resemblance  of 
which  to  the  trichocysts  of  Paramcecium  (p.  113)  should  be 
noted — that  the  Hydra  is  enabled  to  paralyze  its  prey.  Prob- 
ably some  specific  poison  is  formed  and  ejected  into  the 
wound  with  the  thread  :  in  the  larger  members  of  the  group 
to  which  Hydra  belongs,  such  asjelly-fishes,  the  nematocysts 


NEMATOCYSTS 

T  effect  o;'  the  human  skin  quite  like  the  sting  of 
a  nettle. 

The  ncmatocysts  are  formed  in  special  interstitial  cells 
f  called  cnidoblasii  {Fig.  50,  n,  ciifi/  and  Fig.  51),  and  arc  thus 
n  the  fiist  instance  at  a  distance  from  the  surface.  But  the 
cnidobiasts  migrate  outwards,  and  so  come  to  lie  quite 
superficially  either  in  or  between  the  large  ectoderm  cells. 
On  its  free  surface  the  cnidoblast  is  produced  into  a  delicate 
pointed  process,  the  cnidodi  or  "  trigger-hair  "  (mc).  In  all 
probability  the  slightest  touch  of  the  cnidocii  causes  con- 
traction of  the  cnidoblast,  and  the  nematocyst,  thus  com- 
pressed, instantly  explodes. 

Nemato<^ts  are  found  in  the  distal  part  of  the  body,  but 
are  absent  from  the  foot  or  proximal  end,  where  also  there 
are  no  interstitial  cells.  They  are  especially  abundant  in  the 
tentacles,  on  the  knob-lilie  elevations  of  which— due  to  liitlu 
heaps  of  interstitial  cells — they  are  found  in  great  numbers. 
Amongst  these  occur  small  nematocysts  with  short  threads 
and  devoid  of  barbs  (Fig.  50,  a,  nW  and  f). 

There  are  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  the  cnido- 
biasts small  irregular  cells  with  large  nuclei :  Ihey  are  called 
nervi-celh  (Fig.  51,  C,  nv.  c),  and  constitute  a  rudimentary 
nervous  system,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  more  con- 
veniently discussed  in  the  next  lesson  (p.  242). 

The  ectoderm  cells  of  the  fool  differ  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  body  in  being  very  granular  (Fig.  50  a).  The 
granules  are  probably  the  material  of  the  adhesive  substance 
by  which  the  Hydra  fixes  itself,  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
products  of  destructive  metabolism  :  i.e.  as  being  formed  by 
conversion  of  the  protoplasm  in  something  the  same  way  as 
starch  granules  (p.  33),  This  process  of  formation  in  a  cell 
of  a  definite  product  which  accumulates  and  is  finally  dis- 
Iharged  at  the  firee  surface  of  tlie  cell  is  called  secretion. 
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and  the  cell  performing  the  function  is  known  as  a  gland 
cell. 

The  endoderm  consists  for  the  most  part  of  large  cells 
which  exceed  in  size  those  of  the  ectoderm,  and  are  re- 
markable for  containing  one  or  more  vacuoles,  sometimes 
so  large  as  to  reduce  the  protoplasm  to  a  thin  superficial 
layer  containing  the  nucleus  (Fig.  50,  a  and  b,  end).  Then 
again,  their  form  is  extremely  variable,  their  free  or  inner 
ends  undergoing  continual  changes  of  form.  This  can  be 
easily  made  out  by  cutting  transverse  sections  of  a  living 
Hydra,  when  the  endoderm  cells  are  seen  to  send  out  long 
blunt  pseudopods  {psd)  into  the  digestive  cavity,  and  now 
and  then  to  withdraw  the  pseudopods  and  send  out  from 
one  to  three  long  delicate  flagella  {fl).  Thus  the  endoderm 
cells  of  Hydra  illustrate  in  a  very  instructive  manner  the 
essential  similarity  of  flagella  and  pseudopods  already  re- 
ferred to  (p.  51).  In  the  hypostome  the  endoderm  is  thrown 
into  longitudinal  folds,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  dilatation  of 
the  mouth  in  swallowing. 

Amongst  the  ordinary  endoderm-cells  are  found  long 
narrow  cells  of  an  extremely  granular  character.  They  are 
specially  abundant  in  the  distal  part  of  the  body,  beneath 
the  origins  of  the  tentacles,  and  in  the  hypostome,  but  are 
absent  in  the  tentacles  and  in  the  foot.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  gland-cells,  their  secretion  being  a  fluid  used 
to  aid  in  the  digestion  of  the  food. 

In  Hydra  viridis  the  endoderm-cells  (d)  contain  chroma- 
tophores  {c/ir)  coloured  green  by  chlorophyll,  which  performs 
the  same  function  as  in  plants,  so  that  in  this  species  holozoic 
is  supplemented  by  holophytic  nutrition.  There  is  reason 
for  believing  that  the  chromatophores  are  to  be  regarded  as 
symbiotic  algae,  like  those  found  in  connection  with  Radio- 
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laria(p.  154).  In  H.  fusca  bodies  resembling  these  chromato- 
phores  are  present,  but  are  of  an  orange  or  brown  colour,  and 
devoid  of  chlorophyll.  Brown  and  black  granules  occurring 
in  the  cells  (b)  seem  to  bedue  in  part  to  the  degene 
the  chromatophores,  and  in  part  to  be  products  of  e; 

Muscle-processes  exist  in  connection  with  the  endoderm 
cells,  and  they  are  said  to  take  a  transverse  or  circular 
direction,  i.e.,  at  right  angles  to  the  similar  processes  of 
the  ectoderm  cells. 

When  a  water-flea  or  other  minute  organism  is  swallowed 
by  a  Hydra,  it  undergoes  a  gradual  process  of  disintegration. 
The  process  is  begun  by  a  solution  of  the  soft  parts  due  lo 
the  action  of  a  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the  gland-cells  of 
the  endoderm ;  it  is  apparently  completed  by  the  endoderm 
cells  seizing  minute  particles  with  their  pseudopods  and 
engulfing  them  quite  after  the  manner  of  AmcebK.  It  is 
often  found  that  the  protrusion  of  pseudopods  during 
digestion  results  in  the  almost  complete  obliteration  of  the 
enteric  cavity. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  in  Hydra  the  process  of 
digestion  or  solution  of  the  food  is  to  some  extent  at  least 
linlra-celluiar,  i.e.,  lakes  place  in  the  interior  of  the  cells 
'themselves,  as  in  Amceba  or  Paramcecium  ;  it  is  however 
mainly  exlra-iellular  or  enteric  i.e.,  is  performed  in  a  special 
digestive  cavity  lined  by  cells. 

The  ectoderm  cells  do  not  take  in  food  directly,  but  are 
nourished  entirely  by  diffusion  from  the  endoderm.  Thus 
the  two  layers  have  different  functions  ;  the  ectoderm  is  pro- 
tective and  sensory  ;  it  forms  the  external  covering  of  the 
animal,  and  receives  impressions  from  without ;  the  cndo- 
removed  from  direct  communication  with  the  outer 

)rld,  performs  a  nutrient  function,  its  cells  alone  having 
(xjwer  of  digesting  food. 
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The  essential  difference  between  digestion  and  assimilation 
is  here  plainly  seen :  all  the  cells  of  Hydra  assimilate,  all 
are  constantly  undergoing  waste,  and  all  must  therefore  form 
new  protoplasm  to  make  good  the  loss.  But  it  is  the  endo- 
dcrm  cells  alone  which  can  make  use  of  raw  or  undigested 
food  :  the  ectoderm  has  to  depend  upon  various  products  of 
digestion  received  by  osmosis  from  the  endoderm. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  preceding  description  that 
Hydra  is  comparable  to  a  colony  of  Amoebae  in  which  par- 
ticular functions  are  made  over  to  particular  individuals^- 
jiist  as  in  a  civilized  community  the  functions  of  baking  and 
butchering  are  assigned  to  certain  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  not  performed  by  all.  Hydra  is  therefore  an  ex- 
ample of  individuation :  morphologically  it  is  equivalent 
to  an  indefinite  number  of  unicellular  organisms :  but, 
those  acting  in  concert,  some  taking  one  duty  and  some 
anotluT,  form,  physiologically  speaking,  not  a  colony  of 
lavjivlv  indoiK^ndcnt  units,  but  a  single  multicellular  in- 
vliNiviual. 

I  ikv*  numy  of  the  organisms  which  have  come  under 
vn;t  r.v^uvw  Hvvlra  has  two  distinct  methods  of  reproduction, 
avwjal  aiul  ^v  \ual. 

\vv  \iu;;  :v.;:itip!ioaiion  lakes  place  by  a  process  of  budding. 

\  '  ,;\  v-v^>  .51  {v.;rs  on  the  body  (Fig.  49,  a,  dd^\  and  is 

t\\  '\.  ,*\  vv\  :;o:»>.  t^^  ^-p;>^^  fj^^j^^  ^  group  of  ectoderm  cells ; 

M\  '     V  v,x,:    -  .,ij^^.^  ^^,^  jj.^.  character  of  a  hollow  out- 

^^'  \v  ^     /\  XX.:':  vvn:.;i:unir  a  prolongation  of  the  enteron, 

^  '  N         .^   vv:vvVr:n.m^^ogkea,  and  endoderm.     (Fig. 

'  "^   ^  *-  •/ o  vvurvc  of  a  few  hours  this  prominence 

^  ^ '   >N  V  ,s^v\i..x.  .irv,  -.cvu  u:>  distal  end  six  or  eight  hollow 

^  V  ^  ^V^^w^^   .fcit^:v^\;  ;:x  j^  >i.hort  (Fig.  49,  a,  dd^ ;  Fig.  50, 


I 
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A,  id^).  These  enlarge  and  take  on  the  characlers  of  ten- 
tacles :  a  mouth  is  formed  at  the  distal  end  of  the  bud, 
which  thus  acquires  the  character  of  a  small  Hydra  (Fig. 
49,  A,  ^rf^}.  Finally  the  bud  becomes  constricted  at  its  base, 
separates  from  llie  parent,  and  begins  an  independent  ex- 
istence. Sometimes,  however,  several  buds  are  produced  at 
one  lime,  and  each  of  these  buds  again  before  becoming 
detached  :  in  this  way  temixirary  colonies  are  formed.  But 
the  buds  always  separate  sooner  or  later,  although  they 
frequently  begin  to  feed  while  still  attached. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Hydra  can  also  be  mul- 
tiplied by  artiiiciai  division  :  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
of  cutting  the  hving  animal  into  pieces,  each  of  which  was 
found  to  grow  into  a  perfect  individual. 


As  in  Vaucheria  and  Nitella,  the  sexual  organs  or  gonads 
are  of  two  kinds,  spermaries  and  ovaries.  Both  are  found 
in  the  same  individual.  Hydra  being,  like  the  plants  just 
mentioned,  hermaphrodite  or  monadous. 

The  spermaries  (Fig.  49,  u,  and  Fig.  50,  a,  spy)  are  white 
conical  elevations  situated  near  the  distal  end  of  the  body  ; 
as  a  rule  not  more  than  one  or  two  are  present  at  the  same 
time,  but  there  may  be  as  many  as  twenty.  They  are  per- 
fectly colourless,  even  in  tlie  green  and  brown  species,  being 
obviously  formed  of  ectoderm  alone. 

In  the  immature  condition  the  spermary  consists  of  a  little 
heap  of  interstitial  cells  covered  by  an  investment  of  some- 
what flattened  cells  formed  by  a  modification  of  the  ordinary 
large  cells  of  the  ectoderm,  When  mature  each  of  the  small 
(internal  cells  becomes  converted  into  a  sperm  (Fig.  50,  t;), 

insisting  of  a  small  ovoid  head  formed  from  the  nucleus  of 

le  cell,  and  of  a  long  vibratile  tail  formed  from  its  proto- 

■plasm.     By  the  rupture  of  the  investing  cells  or  wall  of  the 
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spermary  the  sperms  .re  liberated  and  s»Lm  freely  in  the 


water. 


»ter.  . 

Tl,e  ovaries  (Fig.  49,  '.  «><i  TiS-  5°,  •■  "V)  >"  '»»"'' 

ar  the  proximal  end  of  the  body  and  vary  in  number  from 
one  to  eight  When  ripe  an  ovary  is  larger  than  a  spermor) 
and  of  a  hemispherical  form  It  begins  like  the  spermaty 
as  an  aggregation  of  interstitial  cells  so  that  in  their  earlier 
stages  the  sei  of  the  gonads  is  indeterminate      But  »hile 


one 


,<J 


Fii;.  52.— A,  Ovum  of  Hyiira  viridts,  showing  pseudopods,  nutleus 
Igv),  and  numerous  chromatophores  and  yolk  spheres. 

B.  n  single  yolk  sphere.     (From  Balfour  after  Kleinenberg. ) 

in  the  spermarj-  each  cell  is  converted  into  a  sperm,  in  the 
ovary  one  cell  soon  begins  to  grow  faster  than  the  rest 
beconxes  aniceboid  in  form  (Fig.  50,  a,  or,  and  Fig.  52,  a), 
sending  out  pseudopods  amongst  its  companions  and  ingest- 
ing the  fragments  into  which  they  become  broken  up,  thus 
continually  increasing  in  size  at  their  expense.  Ultimately 
the  ovary  comes  to  consist  of  this  single  amoeboid  m-um, 
and  of  a  layer  of  superficial  cells  forming  a  capsule  for  it. 
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As  the  ovum  grows  yolk-spheres  (Fig.  32),  small  rounded 
masses  of  proteid  material,  are  formed  in  it,  arwi  in  Hydra 
viridis  it  also  acquires  green  chromatophores. 

When  the  ovary  is  rijx;  the  ovum  draws  in  its  pseudopods 
and  takes  on  a  spherical  form  :  the  investing  layer  then 
bursts  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  ovum  aJid  allow  of  the  free  access 
to  it  of  the  sperms.  One  of  the  latter  conjugates  with  the 
ovum,  producing  an  oosperm  or  unicellular  embryo. 

The  oosperm  divides  into  a  number  of  cells,  the  outer- 
most of  which  becomes  changed  into  a  hard  shell  or  capsule- 
The  embryo,  thus  protected,  falls  to  tile  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  after  a  period  of  rest  develops  into  a  Hydra.  As,  how- 
ever, there  are  certain  abnormal  features  about  the  develop- 
ment of  this  genus  which  cannot  well  be  understood  by  the 
beginner,  it  will  not  be  described  in  detail,  but  the  very 
important  series  of  changes  by  which  the  oosperm  of  a 
multicellular  animal  becomes  converted  into  the  adult  will 
be  considered  in  the  next  lesson. 


LESSON  XXII. 

HYDROID  POLYPES  : — BOUGAINVILLEA,  DIPHYES,  AND  PORPITA. 

It  was  stated  in  the  previous  lesson  (p.  231)  that  in  a 
budding  Hydra  the  buds  do  not  always  become  detached 
at  once,  but  may  themselves  bud  while  still  in  connection 
with  the  parent,  temporary  colonies  being  thus  produced. 

Suppose  this  state  of  things  to  continue  indefinitely :  the 
result  would  be  a  tree-like  colony  or  compound  organism 
consisting  of  a  stem  with  numerous  branchlets  each  ending 
in  a  Hydra-like  zooid.  Such  a  colony  would  bear  much  the 
same  relation  to  Hydra  as  Zoothamnium  bears  to  Vorticella 
(sec  p.  134). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  precisely  what  happens  in  a 
great  number  of  animals  allied  to  Hydra  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Zoophytes  or  Hydroid polypes. 

Every  one  is  flimiliar  with  the  common  Sertularians  of  the 
sea-coast,  often  mistaken  for  sea-weeds :  they  are  delicate, 
nuich-braiH  hod,  semi-transparent  structures  of  a  horny  con- 
sistency, the  brunches  beset  with  little  cups,  from  each  of 
^vhich,  during  life,  a  Hydra-like  body  is  protruded. 

A  very  con\  cnient  genus  for  our  purpose  is  Bougainviliea, 
a  hydroid  polype  found  in  the  form  of  little  tufts  a  few 
centunotrcs  long  attached  to  rocks  and  other  submarine 


Fio,  53. — Bougaimiillea  ramosa, 

A,  a  complete  living  colony  of  the  natural  size,  showing  the  branched 
stem  and  root-like  otgpin  of  allachmenl. 

B,  a  portion  of  the  same  magnified,  showing  the  branched  stem  bear- 
ing hydranths  [kyiTi  and  mediisre  {med),  one  of  the  latter  nearly  mature, 
the  others  undeveloped  :  each  hydranlh  has  a  circlet  of  Icntaclcs  (/) 
Burrounding  a  hypostome  [>iyf),  and  contains  an  enteric  cavity  {eiil.  fa7,:j 
continuous  with  a  narrow  canni  (™/,  i-oy')  in  the  stem.  The  slem  is 
covered  by  a  cuticle  (f»). 

c,  a  medusa  after  liberation  from  the  colony,  showing;  the  \ie]]  with 
lenlacles  (/),  velum  (v),  manubrium  («!«*),  radial  {rod.  c)  and  circular 
(cir.  t:)  canals,  and  eye-spots  (ni^).     (After  Allman.) 
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objects.  Fig.  53,  a,  shows  a  colony  of  the  natural  size,  b  a 
part  of  it  magnified  :  it  consists  of  a  much-branched  stem  of 
a  yellowish  colour  attached  by  root-like  fibres  to  the  support 
The  branches  terminate  in  little  Hydra-like  bodies  called 
hydranths  (b,  hyd)^  each  w^ith  a  hypostome  (hyp)  and  circlet  of 
tentacles  (/).  lateral  branchlets  bear  bell-shaped  structures 
or  medusce  {med)  :  these  will  be  considered  presently. 

Sections  show  that  the  hydranths  have  essentially  the 
structure  of  a  Hydra,  consisting  of  a  double  layer  of  cells 
— ectoderm  and  endoderm — separated  by  a  supporting 
lamella  or  mesoglcea,  and  enclosing  a  digestive  cavity  {ent 
ca7>)  which  opens  externally  by  a  mouth  placed  at  the 
summit  of  the  hypostome. 

The  tentacles,  however,  differ  from  those  of  Hydra  in  two 
important  respects.  In  the  first  place  they  are  solid :  the 
endoderm  instead  of  forming  a  lining  to  a  prolongation  of 
the  enteron,  consists  (Fig.  55,  end,)  of  a  single  axial  row  of 
large  cells  with  thick  cell-walls  and  vacuolated  protoplasm. 
Then  in  the  position  of  the  muscle-processes  of  Hydra  there 
is  a  layer  of  spindle-shaped  fibres  (w./),  many  times 
longer  than  broad,  and  provided  each  with  a  nucleus.  Such 
muscle-fibres  arc  obviously  cells  greatly  extended  in  length,  so 
that  the  ectoderm  cell  of  Hydra  with  its  continuous  muscle- 
process  is  here  represented  by  an  ectoderm  cell  with  an 
adjacent  muscle-r^//.  We  thus  get  a  partial  intermediate 
layer  of  cells  between  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  in 
addition  to  the  gelatinous  mesoglcea,  and  so,  while  a  hydroid 
polyp  is,  like  Hydra,  diploblastic  (p.  222),  it  shows  a  tendency 
towards  the  assumption  of  a  three-layered  or  triploblasiic 
condition. 

The  stem  is  formed  of  the  same  layers  and  contains  a 
cavity  {cut,  cav)  continuous  with  those  of  the  hydranths, 
and  thus  the  structure  of  a  hydroid  polype  is,  so  far,  simply 
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that  of  a    Hydra  in  whiclt    tlie   process  of   budding    has 
gone  on  to  an  indefinite  extent  and  without  separation  of 
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^ 4.— Portion  of  ihe  lenlade  of  a  Zoophjle  {Eacofelld). 
tieT  part  of  the  figure  are  seen  the  ectoderm  cells  [(./}  with 
vBis  l,«/f).    In  the  middle  part  the  eclotlcnn  is  removed,  and 
fibies  [vi.f)  and  nervc-cclls  inv.  f)  are  exposed.     In  ihe 

upper  part  Ihe  muscular  and  ncri'aus  layer  is  removed,  and  parts  of  two 
endodenu  cells  [end]  are  shown  :  n»,  nucleus. 

(From  Parker  and  Haswell,  after  von  Lendenfeld.) 


^k. 


There  is  however  an  additional  layer  added  in  the  stem 
r  protective  and  strengthening  purposes.  It  is  evident 
colony  of  the  size  shown  in  Fig.  53,  \.  would,  if  formed 
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only  of  soft  ectodermal  and  endodermal  cells,  be  so  weak  as 
to  be  hardly  able  to  bear  its  own  weight  even  in  water.  To 
remedy  this  a  layer  of  transparent,  yellowish  substance  of 
horny  consistency,  called  the  cuticle^  is  developed  outside 
the  ectoderm  of  the  stem,  extending  on  to  the  branches  and 
only  stopping  at  the  bases  of  the  hydranths  and  medusae. 
It  is  this  layer  which,  when  the  organism  dies  and  decays, 
,  is  left  as  a  semi-transparent  branched  structure  resembling 
the  living  colony  in  all  but  the  absence  of  hydranths  and 
medusae.  The  cuticle  is  therefore  a  supporting  organ  or 
skeleton,  not,  like  our  own  bones,  formed  in  the  interior 
of  the  body  {endoskeleton),  but  like  the  shell  of  a  crab 
or  lobster  lying  altogether  outside  the  soft  parts  {exo- 
skeleton). 

As  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  cuticle : — we  saw  that 
many  organisms,  such  as  Amoeba  and  Haematococcus,  form, 
on  entering  into  the  resting  condition,  a  cyst  or  cell-wall,  by 
secreting  or  separating  from  the  surface  of  their  protoplasm 
a  succession  of  layers  either  of  cellulose  or  of  a  transparent 
horn-like  substance.  But  Amoeba  and  Haematococcus  are 
unicellular,  and  are  therefore  free  to  form  this  protective 
layer  at  all  parts  of  their  surface.  The  ectoderm  cells  of 
l^ougainvillea  on  the  other  hand  are  in  close  contact  with 
their  neighbours  on  all  sides  and  with  the  mesogloea  at  their 
inner  ends,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  secretion 
of  skeletal  substance  taking  place  only  at  their  outer  ends. 
As  the  process  takes  place  simultaneously  in  adjacent  cells, 
the  result  is  a  continuous  layer  common  to  the  whole 
ectoderm  instead  of  a  capsule  to  each  individual  cell.  It  is 
to  an  exoskeletal  structure  formed  in  this  way,  i,e,  by  the 
secretion  of  successive  layers  from  the  free  faces  of  adjacent 
cells,  that  the  name  cuticle  is  in  strictness  applied  in  multi- 
cellular organisms. 


STRUCTURE  OF  A   MEDUSA 

The  medusae  (n,  msd.  and  c),  mentioned  above  as  occur- 
ring on  lateral  branches  of  the  colony,  are  found  in  various 
stages  of  development,  the  younger  ones  having  a  nearly 
globular  shape,  while  when  fully  formed  each  resemhles  a 
bell  attached  by  its  handle  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
colony  and  having  a  clapper  in  its  interior.  \\'hen  i]iiile 
mature  the  medusfe  become  detached  and  swim  off  as  little 
jelly-fishes  (c). 

The  structure  of  a  medusa  must  now  be  described  in 
lome  detail.  The  bell  or  umbrella  (c)  is  formed  of  a  gela- 
Tnous  substance  (Fig.  55,  d,  tnsgl)  covered  on  both  its  inner 

i^afxor  sub-umbrella  onAonits  outer  surface  or  ex-umbrella 
.  thin  layer  of  delicate  ceils  (erf).  The  clapper-like 
p^;gan  or  manubrium  (Fig,  53,  C  ami  Fig.  55  d  and  d',  m/ib) 
is  formed  of  two  layers  of  cells,  precisely  resembling  the 
ectoderm  and  endoderm  of  Hydra,  and  separated  by  a  thin 
mesoglcea.;  it  is  hollow,  its  ca\ily  (Fig.  55,  d,  eiit  env)  open- 
ing below,  i.e.  at  its  distal  or  free  end,  by  a  rounded  aperture, 
the  mau/A  {mth),  used  by  the  medusa  for  the  ingestion  of 
food.  At  its  upper  (attached  or  proximal)  end  the  cavity  of 
the  manubrium  is  continued  into  four  narrow,  radial  canals 
(Fig'  S3i  f^i  *''"i-  ''1  ^"d  Fig.  54,  d  and  u'  rod)  which  extend 
through  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  umbrella  at  eiiual 
distances  from  one  another,  like  four  meridians,  and  finally 
open  into  a  circular  canal  {dr.  c)  which  runs  round  the  edge 
of  the  umbrella.  The  whole  system  of  canals  is  lined  by  a 
laj'er  of  cells  (Fig.  55,  d  and  d',  efid)  continuous  with  the 
inner  layer  or  endoderm  of  the  manubrium ;  and  extending 
from  one  canal  to  another  in  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the 
umbrella  is  a  delicate  sheet  of  cells,  the  endoderm-lamella 
{ti,  end.  la). 

From  the  edge  of  the  umbrella  four  pairs  of  tentacles 
(Fig.  53,  c  and  I'ig.  55,  d,  t)  are  given  off,  one  pair  corres- 
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ponding  to  each  radial  canal,  and  close  to  the  base  of  each 
tentacle  is  a  little  speck  of  pigment  (Fig.  53,  dc)^  the  ocellus 
or  eye-spot.  I^astly,  the  margin  of  the  umbrella  is  continued 
inwards  into  a  narrow  circular  shelf,  the  velum  (zf). 

At  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  very  little  resemblance 
between  a  medusa  and  a  hydranth,  but  it  is  really  quite 
easy  to  derive  the  one  form  from  the  other. 

Suppose  a  simple  polype  or  Hydra-like  body  with  four 
tentacles  (Fig.  55,  a,  a')  to  have  the  region  from  which  the 
tentacles  spring  pulled  out  so  as  to  form  a  hollow,  trans- 
versely extended  disc  (b).  Next,  suppose  this  disc  to  become 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  cup  with  its  concavity  towards  the 
hypostome,  and  to  undergo  a  great  thickening  of  its  me^p- 
glcea.  A  form  would  be  produced  like  c,  t\e,  a  medusa-like 
body  with  umbrella  and  manubrium,  but  with  a  continuous 
cavity  (c',  enl.  cav)  in  the  thickness  of  the  umbrella  instead  of 
four  radial  canals.  Finally,  suppose  the  inner  and  outer  walls 
of  this  cavity  to  grow  towards  one  another  and  meet,  thus 
obliterating  the  cavity,  except  along  four  narrow  radial  areas 
(d,  rad)  and  a  circular  area  near  the  edge  of  the  umbrella 
(d,  cir.  c).  This  would  result  in  the  substitution  for  the 
continuous  cavity  of  four  radial  canals  opening  on  the  one 
hand  into  a  circular  canal  and  on  the  other  into  the  cavity 
of  the  manubrium  {ent,  cav\  and  connected  with  one  another 
by  a  membrane — the  endoderm-lamella  (end,  la) — indi- 
cating the  former  extension  of  the  cavity. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the 
manubrium  are  respectively  endoderm  and  ectoderm  :  that 
the  gelatinous  tissue  of  the  umbrella  is  an  immensely 
thickened  mesogloea :  that  the  layer  of  cells  covering  both 
inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  umbrella  is  ectodermal :  and 
that  the  layer  of  cells  lining  the  system  of  canals,  together 
with  the  endoderm-lamella,  is  endodermal. 


Fig.  55. — Diagrams  illustrating  the  derivation  pf  llie  nietiusa  Isom 
the  hydranth.  In  thi:  whole  series  of  ligiires  the  i^cLoJemi  (cl/)  is  dutted, 
the  endoderm  (eufi  striated,  and  the  mesogltea  ["ng/)  black. 

A,  longitadinal  section  of  a  simple  polype,  showing  the  tubiilnr  body 
wiih  enteric  cavity  (ai(.  cav),  hyiiustonie  (.4)/),  muuth  {mlA),  and 
tentacles  U). 
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a',  Lraniversc  section  of  Ihe  some  through  the  plane  a  b. 

fl,  the  tentaculAT  region  is  extended  into  a  hollow  disc 

c,  the  tentacular  region  has  been  Farttier  extended  and  bent 
bell-iike  form,  the  enteric  cavity  being  continued  into  the  umbi 
(mt.  cmi') :  the  hjpostomc  now  forma  a  manobrium  {i 

C',  transverse  sectiOD  of  Itie  same  through  the  plane  a  b,  showing 
continuous  ca.vity  {enl.  cav')  in  the  umbrella. 

D,  fully  fuinied  medusa :  the  cavity  in  the  umbrella  is  reduced  to  the 
radiating  {rad\  and  circular  {dr.  c)  canals,  the  vclnm  (v)  is  formed,  and 
a  dmililc  ntnvc-ring  {n-,\  iiv')  is  produced  from  the  ectoderm. 

d'i  liiinaveise  settioii  of  the  same  [lirough  the  plane  a  b,  showily  the 
four  radiating  canali  {i-oaT)  united  by  the  endodenn -lamella  («»/.  la), 
produced  by  partial  obliteration  of  the  continuous  cavity  mt.  cin/  '    "' 


Thus  the  medusa   and  the   hydranth  are    similarly  ccnfc 
structed  or  homologous  structures,  and  the  hydroid  color 
like  Zooihamnium  (p.  136),  is  dimorphic,  bearing  zooids 
two  kinds. 

Sooni;r  or  later  the  raedusse  separate  from  the  hydro 
colony  and  begin  a  free  existence.  Under  these  circuR 
stances  the  rhythmical  contraction — i.e.  contraction  takin 
place  at  regular  intervals— of  the  muscles  of  the  umbrella 
causes  an  alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  wholf 
organ,  so  that  water  is  alternately  pumped  out  of  and  drai( 
into  it.  The  obvious  result  of  this  is  that  the  medusa  is  jw 
fM-'lled  through  the  water  by  a  series  of  jerks.  The  movenie 
is  performed  by  means  of  the  muscle-processes  and  musd 
fibres  of  the  siih-umbrella  and  velum,  both  of  which  difl 
from  the  similar  structures  in  the  hydranth  in  exhibilingi 
delicate  transverse  striation  (Fig.  57). 

There  is  still  another  important  matter  in  the  structure  ( 
the  medusa  which  has  not  been  referred  to.  At  the  junctio 
of  the  velum  with  the  edge  of  the  bell  there  lies,  imm 
diately  beneath  the  ectoderm,  a  layer  of  peculiar  branche 
cells  (Fig.  56,  B,  V.  c),  containing  large  nuclei  and  produM 
into  long  fibre-like  processes.     These  nerve-cells  (see  p.  22\ 
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^f  nil 

I  are  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  double  ring  round  the  margin 
I  of  the  bell,  one  ring  (Fig.  55,  d,  m>)  being  immediately 
I  above,  the  other  (nv'}  immediately  below  the  insertion  of  tlie 
I  'riuni.  j\ji  irregular  network  of  similar  cells  and  fibres  occurs 
°n  the  inner  or  concave  face  of  the  umbrella,  between  the 
'^todcrm  and  the  layer  of  muscle-fibres.     'I'hc  "hole  consti- 


-A,  Muscle  fibres  from  ihi^  iniitr  face  of  Ihc  ln'U  of  ihe 
hydnjid  polype  {EtKBfclla  caiii/ntiiularia),  showing  nucleiu. 
—VI  iransverse  strialion. 

*,  portion  of  t!ie  nerve-ring  of  ihe  same,  showing  two  large  nerve- 
i^llsfH.  t)  and  musde-fibres  (0/.  t)  on  either  side.  (After  von  Lcn- 
"enfcld.) 

lutes  die  nervous  system  of  the  medusa ;  the  double  nerve-ring 
is  the  central,  the  network  th^  peripheral  nenows  system. 

Some  of  the  processes  of  the  nerve-cells  are  connected 
nith  ordinary  ectoderm-cells,  which  thus  as  it  were  connect 
ihe  nervous  system  with  the  external  world :  others,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  are  probably  directly  connected  with 
muscle-fibres. 

\\*e  thus  see  that  while  the  manubrium  of  a  medusa  has 
the  same  simple  structure  as  a  hydranth,  or  what  comes  to 
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the  same  thing,  as  a  Hydra,  the  umbrella  has  undergone  a  very 
remarkable  differentiation  of  its  tissues.  Its  ordinary  ecto- 
derm cells,  instead  of  being  large  and  eminently  contractile, 
form  little  more  than  a  thin  cellular  skin  or  epithelium  over 
the  gelatinous  mesogloea :  they  have  largely  given  up  the 
function  of  contractility  to  the  muscle  processes  or  fibres, 
and  have  taken  on  the  functions  of  a  protective  and  sensitive 
layer. 

Similarly  the  function  of  automatism,  possessed  by  the 
whole  body  of  Hydra,  is  made  over  to  the  group  of  specially 
modified  ectodermal  cells  which  constitute  the  central 
nervous  system.  If  a  Hydra  is  cut  into  any  number  of 
pieces,  each  of  them  is  able  to  perform  the  ordinary  move- 
ments of  expansion  and  contraction,  but  if  the  nerve-ring 
of  a  medusa  is  removed  by  cutting  away  the  edge  of  the 
umbrella,  the  rhythmical  swimming  movements  stop  dead : 
the  bell  is  in  fact  permanently  paralysed. 

It  is  not,  however,  rendered  incapable  of  movement,  for 
a  sharp  pinch,  i.e,  an  external  stimulus,  causes  a  single  con- 
traction, showing  that  the  muscles  still  retain  their  irritability. 
But  no  movement  takes  place  without  such  external  stimulus, 
each  stimulus  giving  rise  infallibly  to  one  single  contraction  : 
the  power  possessed  by  the  entire  animal  of  independently 
originating  movement,  i.e,  of  supplying  its  own  stimuli,  is 
lost  with  the  central  nervous  system. 

Another  instance  of  morphological  and  physiological 
differentiation  is  furnished  by  the  pigment  spots  or  ocelli 
(Fig.  53,  c,  oc)  situated  at  the  bases  of  the  tentacles.  They 
consist  of  groups  of  ectoderm  cells  in  which  are  deposited 
granules  of  deep  red  pigment.  Their  function  is  proved  by 
the  following  experiment. 

If  a  number  of  medusae  are  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  of 
water  in  a  dark  room,  and  a  beam  of  light  from  a  lantern  is 


allowed  to  pass  through  the  water,  the  animals  are  all  foutid 
to  crowd  into  the  beam,  thus  being  obviously  sensitive  to  and 
attracted  by  light.  If  liowiiver  the  ocelli  are  removi.'d  this 
is  no  longer  the  case :  the  medusx  do  not  make  for  the 
beam  of  Hght,  and  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  light  from 
darkness,     The  ocelli  are  therefore  organs  of  sight. 

In  J^thamnium  we  saw  that  the  two  forms  of  aooid  were 
respectively  nutritive  and  reproductive  in  function,  the  re- 
productive zooids  becoming  detached  and  swimming  off  to 
found  a  new  colony  elsewhere  (p.  135). 

This  is  also  the  case  with  Bougainvillea :  the  hydranths 
arc  purely  nutritive  zooids,  the  meduste,  although  capable  of 
feeding,  are  specially  distinguished  as  reproductive  zooids. 
The  gonads  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the  manubrium, 
between  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  some  medusse  pro- 
ducing ovaries,  others  spermaries  only.  Thus  while  Hydra 
is  monxciaus,  both  male  and  female  gonads  occurring  in  the 
same  individual,  Bougainvillea  is  diadous,  certain  individuals 
producing  only  male,  others  only  female  products. 

In  some  Hydroids  it  has  been  found  that  the  sexual  cells 
from  which  the  oi-a  and  sperms  are  developed  do  not  originate 
in  the  manubrium  of  a  medusa,  but  apparently  arise  either 
in  the  ectoderm  or  endoderm  of  the  stem  of  the  hydroid 
colony,  afterwards  migrating,  while  still  small  and  im- 
mature, to  their  permanent  situation  where  they  undergo 
their  final  development.  In  Bougainvillea,  however,  the 
reproductive  products  are  said  to  originate  in  the  manubrium. 

The  medusje,  when  mature,  become  detached  and  swim 
away  from  the  hydroid  colony.  The  sperms  of  the  males 
are  shed  into  the  water  and  carried  to  the  ovaries  of  the 
females,  where  they  fertilize  the  ova,  converting  them,  as 
usual,  into  oosperms. 


3^ 

J'he  clianges  by  which  the  oosperm  or  unicellular  embryo 
of  a.  hydroid  polype  is  converted  into  the  adult  are  very 
retnarkable. 

The  process  is  begun  by  thu  oosptrm,  still  enclosed 
within  the  body  of  the  parent  (Fig.  57,  a),  undergoing 
binary  fission,  so  that  a  two-celled  embryo  is  formed  (b). 
Each  of  the  two  cells  again  divides  (c),  and  the  process  is 
repeated,  the  embrj'o  consisting  successive!y  of  2,  4,  8,  16, 
32,  &c.,  cells,  until  a  solid  globular  mass  of  small  cells  is 
produced  (d,  e)  by  the  repeated  division  of  the  one  lai^e 
cell  which  forms  the  starting-point  of  the  series.  The  embrj-o 
in  this  stage  has  been  compared  to  a  mulberry,  and  is  called 
the  morula  or  polyplast. 

So  far  all  the  cells  of  the  polyptast  are  alike — globular 
nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm  squeezed  into  a  polyhedral 
form  by  mutual  pressure.  But  before  long  the  cells  lying 
next  the  surface  alter  their  form,  becoming  cylindrical,  with 
their  long  axes  disposed  radially  (f).  In  this  waya  superficial 
layer  of  cells,  or  ectoderm,  is  differentiated  from  an  internal 
mass,  or  endoderm. 

The  embryo  now  assumes  an  elongated  form  (c)  and " 
begins  to  exhibit  slow,  worm-like  movements,  finally  escaping 
from  the  parent  and  beginning  a  free  existence  (h),  The 
ectoderm  cells  are  now  found  to  he  ciliated,  and  before  long 
a  cavity  appears  in  the  previously  solid  mass  of  endoderm 
cells :  this  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  enteron  or  digestive 
cavity.  In  this  stage  the  embryo  is  called  a  planula :  it 
swims  slowly  through  the  water  by  means  of  its  cilia,  the 
broader  end  being  directed  forwards  in  prt^ression.  It  then 
loses  its  cilia  and  settles  down  on  a  rock,  shell,  sea-weed,  or 
other  submarine  object,  assuming  a  vertical  position  y 
broader  end  fixed  to  the  support  (t). 

The  attached  or  pro.ximal  end  widens  into  a  disc  of  attad 


DEVELOPMFNT 
ment,  a  dilatation  is  formed  a  short  disttuice  from  the  free  o 


IG.  57. — Slagesi  in  Ihc  developmcnl  uf  twu  hjdruid  polj[x';  Lao- 
'tajtexacm  (k~\\)  and  Endeiidriiim  ramosnm  {l-M), 

K  oosperm. 

t,  two-celled,  nnd  c,  four-celled  stage. 

'',  E,  polyplast. 

,    G,    fonnation   of  plamiln   by   differcRlialion   of  pcloderm   and 
tndodemi. 

In  A-G  ihe  embryo  is  embedded  in  tlie  maternal  tissues, 

H,  free  swimming  planala,  showing  ciliated  ecloiierm,  and  endoilerm 
enclosing  a  narrow  enteric  cavity, 

I,  planuta,  nftet  loss  of  its  cilia,  about  to  affix  ilself, 

K,  the  same  aftfir  fixalion, 

I.,  Hydra-like  stage,  still  enclosed  in  culicle. 

M,  the  same  after  niplurc  of  tbe  cuticle  and  liberalion  of  the  tentacles. 
(Aftei  Allman.) 


distal  end,  and  a  tliin  culicle  is  secreted  from    the-  wliole 
;  of  the  ectoderm  (k).     From  the  dilated  portion 
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short  buds  arise  in  a  circle :  these  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
tentacles :  the  narrow  portion  beyond  their  origin  becomes 
the  hypostome  (i.).  Soon  the  cuticle  covering  the  distal  end 
is  ruptured  so  as  to  set  free  the  growing  tentacles  (m)  :  an 
aperture,  the  mouth,  is  formed  at  the  end  of  the  hypostome, 
and  the  young  hydroid  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
Hydra  with  a  broad  disc  of  attachment,  and  with  a  cuticle 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  body. 

Extensive  budding  next  takes  place,  the  result  being  the 
formation  of  the  ordinary  hydroid  colony. 

Thus  from  the  oosperm  or  impregnated  egg-cell  of  the 
medusa  the  hydroid  colony  arises,  while  the  medusa  is 
produced  by  budding  from  the  hydroid  colony.  We  have 
what  is  called  an  alterriation  of  generations^  the  asexual  genera- 
tion or  agaviobium  (hydroid  colony)  giving  rise  by  budding 
to  the  sexual  generation  or  gamobium  (medusa),  which  in  its 
turn  produces  the  agamobium  by  a  sexual  process,  i.e.  by 
the  conjugation  of  ovum  and  sperm. 

Two  other  Hydroids  must  be  briefly  referred  to  in  con- 
cluding the  present  lesson. 

Floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  is  found  a  beautiful  transparent  organism  called 
Diphyes.  It  consists  of  a  long,  slender  stem  (Fig.  58,  a,  a\ 
at  one  end  of  which  are  attached  two  structures  called 
S7vimmi7ig-bslls  {in^  m)  in  form  something  like  the  bowl  of  a 
German  pipe,  while  all  along  the  stem  spring  at  intervals 
groups  of  structures  {e),  one  of  which  is  shown  on  an 
enlarged  scale  at  b. 

Each  group  contains,  first,  a  tubular  structure  (b,  n)  with 
an  expanded,  trumpet-like  mouth,  through  which  food  is 
taken  :  this  is  clearly  a  hydranth.  From  the  base  of  the 
hydranth   proceeds   a   single,   long,   branched   tentacle    or 
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* '  grappling- line  "  (/),  abundantly  provided  with  nematocysts, 
S^pringing  from  the  stem  near  the  base  of  the  hydranth  is  a 
body  called  a  medusoid  (f),  very  like  a  sort  of  itiiperftrt 
medusa,  and  like  it  containing  gonads,  l.astly,  enclosing  all 
these  structures,  much  as  the  white  petaloid  bract  of  the 
common  Arum-lily  encloses  the  flower-stalk,  is  a  delicate 
folded  membranous  plate  {/),  to  which  the  name  bract, 
borrowed  from  botany,  is  applied.  The  whole  organism  is 
propelled  through  the  water  by  the  rhythmical  contraction 
of  the  swimming-bells. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  stem  consists,  like 
that  of  Eougainvillea,  of  ectoderm,  mesogloaa,  and  endo- 
derm,  but  without  a  cuticle.  The  hydranth  has  a  similar 
structure  to  that  of  Bougainvillea,  only  differing  in  shape 
and  in  the  absence  of  tentacles  round  the  mouth  :  the  graj)- 
pling  lines  are  formed  on  the  polype-type  :  the  medusoids  are 
merely  simplified  medusK:  the  swim ming- bells  are  practic- 
ally medusas  in  which  the  manubrium  is  absent ;  and  the 
bracts  are  shown  by  compjarison  with  allied  forms  to  he 
greatly  modified  medusa-like  stmctures. 

Diphyes  is  in  fact  a  free-swimming  hydroid  colony  which, 
instead  of  being  dimorphic  like  Bougainvillea,  '\?,  polymorphic. 
In  addition  to  nutritive  zooids  or  hydranths,  it  possesses 
locomotive  zooids  or  swimming-bells,  protective  zooids  or 
bracts,  and  tentacular  zooids  or  grappling-lines.  Morpho- 
logical and  physiological  differentiation  are  thus  carried 
much  further  than  in  such  a  fomi  as  Bougainvillea. 

Porpita  is  another  free-swimming  Hydroid,  presenting  at 
first  sight  no  resemblance  wiiatever  to  Diphyes.  It  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  flattened  medusa  (Fig.  59),  consisting 
of  a  circular  disc,  slightly  convex  above  and  concave  below, 
bearing  round  its  edge  a  number  of  close-set  tentacles,  and 
Dion  its  under  side  a  central  tubular  organ  {)iy)  with  a  ter- 
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— Diphyes  tanifamtlata. 
A,  the  entire  colony,  natural  size,  showing  slem  (a)  be.iring  grou 
loid?  (')  and  two  swimming  bells  (m,  iii\,  the  apertures  of  whicl 

le  of  the  groups  of  !cx>icls  marked  e 
.  .,  _  dranth  (n),  niedusoid  (g\  brai  '  '' 
grapplinE  line  (0-     (From  Gegenbaur 


DirHVES  AND  rORriTA 

il  mouth,  like  the  manubrium  of  a  medusaj  surrounded 
y  a  great  number  of  structures  like  hollow  tentacles  {hy'). 


Fig.  59-— a,  Porpila pacijiia  (nnl.  si/e),  from  bcnoylli,  slioiviiii;  ili^e- 
llke  stem  surrounded  by  tenindes  (/),  a  single  ftmclional  liydranlh  (Aj'), 
and  mimerous  moulhless  hydranlhs  \hy'). 
H,  vertical  scclion  of/',  medilftranea,  showing  llie  relntii'e  posilions 
_o£  ihe  functional  [hy)  and  moutlili-ss  [hy')  lijdranlhs,  the  tciilncles, 
*md  Ihe  cbnmtiered  shell  {sh).  (A  after  Duperrey  ;  B  from  Iluxley  nTlpr 
^Diker.] 


e  discoid  body  is  supported  by  a  sort  of  shell  ha\'ing  the 
msistency   of  cartilage  and  divided  into  chambers  which 
air  (B,  ,K). 
'  Accurate   examination    shows    that    the    m.imibrium-like 
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body  {hy)  on  the  under  surface  is  a  hydranth,  that  the  short, 
hollow,  tentacle-like  bodies  (///)  surrounding  it  are  mouthless 
hydranths,  and  that  the  disc  represents  the  common  stem  of 
Diphyes  or  Bougainvillea.  So  that  Porpita  is  not  what  it 
appears  at  first  sight,  a  single  individual,  like  a  Medusa  or  a 
Hydra,  •  but  a  colony  in  which  the  constituent  zooids  have 
become  so  modified  in  accordance  with  an  extreme  division 
of  physiological  labour,  that  the  entire  colony  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  single  physiological  individual. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  previous  lesson  (p.  230)  that 
Hydra,  while  morphologically  the  equivalent  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  unicellular  organisms,  was  yet  physiologically  a 
single  individual,  its  constituent  cells  being  so  differentiated 
and  combined  as  to  form  one  whole.  A  further  stage  in  this 
same  process  of  individuation  is  seen  in  Porpita,  in  which  not 
cells  but  zooids,  each  the  morphological  equivalent  of  an 
entire  Hydra,  are  combined  and  differentiated  so  as  to  form 
a  colony  which,  from  the  physiological  point  of  view,  has 
the  characters  of  a  single  individual. 


LESSON  XXIII 


SPERMATOGENESIS  AND  OOGENESIS.  THE  MATURATION  AND 
IMPREGNATION  OF  THE  OVUM.  THE  CONNECTION  HE- 
TWEEN   UNICELLULAR   AND    DIl'LOilL.\STIC   ANIMATE 


In  the  preceding  lessons  it  has  more  than  once  been  stated 
that  sperms  arise  from  ordinary  undifferentiated  tells;  in  the 
spermary,  and  that  ova  are  produced  by  the  enlargement 
of  similar  cells  in  the  ovary.  Fertilisation  has  also  been  de- 
scribed as  the  conjugation  or  fusion  of  ovum  and  sperm.  We 
have  now  to  consider  in  greater  detail  what  is  known  as  lu 
the  precise  mode  of  development  of  sperms  {spermalogenms) 
and  of  ova  [oogenesis),  as  well  as  the  exact  steps  of  the  pro- 
s  by  which  an  oosperm  or  unicellular  embryo  is  formed 
by  ihe  union  of  the  two  sexual  elements.  The  foUowinj; 
description  applies  to  animals  ;  recent  researches  show  thur 
essentially  similar  processes  take  place  in  plants. 

Both  ovary  and  spermary  are  at  first  composed  of  cells  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  the  primitivt  sex-<eils,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  further  development  of  these  that  the  se.v  of  the  gonad 
is  determined. 

In  the  spermary  the  sex-cells  (Fig.fio,  a)  undergo  repeated 
I  fission,  forming  what  are  known  as  the  sperm-mother-cells 
L  (b).    These  liave  been  found  in  several  instances  to  be 
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distinguished  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  nucleus.     We 
saw  (p.  65)  that  the  number  of  chromosomes  is  constant  in 


Fig.  60. — Spermatogenesis  in  the  Mole-Cricket  {Gryllotalpa), 

A.  Primitive  sex-cell,  just  preparatory  to  division,  showing  twelve 
chromosomes  {chr)  •,  r,  the  centrosome. 

B.  Sperm -mother-cell,  formed  by  the  division  of  A,  and  containing 
wenty-four  chromosomes.     The  centrosome  has  divided  into  two. 

c.  The  sperm-mother-cell  has  divided  into  two  by  a  reducing  division, 
each  daughter-cell  containing  twelve  chromosomes. 

D.  Each  daughter-cell  has  divided  again  in  the  same  manner,  a  group 
of  four  sperm-cells  being  produced,  each  with  six  chromosomes. 

E.  A  single  sperm-cell  about  to  elongate  to  form  a  sperm. 

F.  Immature  sperm  ;  the  six  chromosomes  are  still  visible  in  the 
head. 

G.  Fully  formed  sperm. 
.    (After  von  Rath. ) 


REDUCING  DIVISION 
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'.  any  given  animal,  Ihough  varying  grtatly  in  different  species. 

In  the  formation  of  the  sperm-mother-cells  from  the  primitive 

I  sex-cells   the   number  becomes   doubled ;    in    the   case    of 

►  the  mole-cricket,  for  instance,  shown  in  F"ig,  6i,  while  ibe 

t  ordinary  cells   of  the  body,    including   the    primitive   sex- 

f'ceHs,  contain  twelves  chromosomes,  the  sperm-mother-cells 

»ntain  twenty-four. 

The  sperm-mo ther-cel!  now  divides  (c),  but  instead  of  its 

^chromosomes  splitting  in  the  ordinary  way  (p.  64  and  Fig,  1  o) 

alf  of  their  total  number — in  the  pn-senl  instanLt  IwlIvl — 

B|)asses   mto  each  daughter  cell     m  this  wa\  two  cells  arc 

f  produced  havmg  the  normal  number  of  chromosomes      I  ht 

J  process  of  division    is  immediately   repeated   in  the  same 

L  peculiar  Wd>  (d),  the  result  being  that  each  sperm  mother 

fciGell  gives  naeto  a  group  of  four  cells  having  half  the.  normal 

^number  of  chromosomes^m  the  present  instance  sl\      1  he 

four  cells  thus  produced  are  the  immature  -.pLrms  (t)     :n 

f  (he  majority  of  cases  the  protoplasm  of  each  undergoes  a 

I  great  elongation,  being  converted  mto  along  vibratilethreid, 

[  the  lail ai  the  sperm  {f,  g),  while  the  nucleus  becomes  its 

e  or  less  spindle-shaped  fund  and  the  centrosomc  takes 

t  the  form  of  a  small  tnterttiediate  pieic  at  the  junction  of 

'  head  and  tail 

Thus  the  sperm  or  maie  gamete  is  a  true  uell   speeiall) 

[imodilied   in    most  cases   for   active    movement     its  head, 

I  representing  the  nucleus,  is   directed  forwards    in  progres 

iBaon,  its  long  tail,  formed  from  the  protoplasm,  backwards 

e  direction  of  movement  is  thus  the  precise  opposite  of 

t  of  a  monad  (p  36)  to  which  a  sperm  presents  a  certain 

Semblance      This  activeh  motile  tailed  form  is,  however 

■  no    means  essential     in  many  animals  the  sperms  arc 

ion  motile  and  m  some  they  resemble  ordmarj  cells 

The  pecuhar  variety  of  mitosis  described  above,  by  which 
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the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  sperm-mother-cells  is 
reduced  by  one-half,  is  known  as  a  reducing  division. 

As  already  stated,  the  ova  arise  from  primitive  sex-cells, 
precisely  resembling  those  which  give  rise  to  sperms.  These 
divide  and  give  rise  to  the  egg-mother-cells  in  which,  as  in 
the  sperm-mother-cells,  the  number  of  chromosomes  is 
doubled.  The  egg-mother-cells  do  not  immediately  undergo 
division  but  remain  passive  and  increase,  often  enormously, 
in  size,  by  the  absorption  of  nutriment  from  surrounding 
parts  :  in  this  way  each  egg-mother-cell  becomes  an  ovum. 
Sometimes  this  nutriment  is  simply  taken  in  by  osmosis, 
in  other  cases  the  growing  ovum  actually  ingests  neigh- 
bouring cells  after  the  manner  of  an  Amoeba.  Thus  in  the 
developing  egg  the  processes  of  constructive  are  vastly 
in  excess  of  those  of  destructive  metabolism. 

We  saw  in  the  second  lesson  (p.  33)  that  the  products  of 
destructive  metabolism  might  take  the  form  either  of  waste 
products  which  are  got  rid  of,  or  of  plastic  products  which 
are  stored  up  as  an  integral  part  of  the  organism.  In  the 
developing  egg,  in  addition  to  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the 
protoplasm  itself,  a  formation  of  plastic  products  usually 
goes  on  to  an  immense  extent.  In  plants  the  stored-up 
materials  may  take  the  form  of  starch,  as  in  Nitella  (p.  214), 
of  oil,  or  of  proteid  substance  :  in  animals  it  consists  of 
rounded  or  angular  grains  of  proteid  material,  known  as 
yolk-granules.  These  being  deposited,  like  plums  in  a 
pudding,  in  the  protoplasm,  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
fully-formed  egg  opaque,  so  that  its  structure  can  often  be 
made  out  only  in  sections.  When  the  quantity  of  yolk  is 
very  great  the  ovum  may  attain  a  comparatively  enormous 
size,  as  for  instance  in  birds,  in  which,  as  already  mentioned 
(p.  69),  the  "  yolk  "  is  simply  an  immense  egg-cell. 

When   fully  formed,   the  typical  animal  ovum  (Fig.   61) 
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consists  01  a  more  or  less  c;lobular  mass  of  protoplasm, 
generally  exhibiting  a  reticiikr  structure  and  enclosing  a 
larger  or  smaller  ([lianlily  of  )olk  granules  Surrounding 
the  cell-body  IS  usually  a  uellHall  or  cuticle,  often  of  con 
siderable  tbickness  and  kno^n  as  Ibi,  'iteHine  membrane 
frequently  it  is  ptrforatcd  i\  onu  pole  bj  an  aperture,  thu 
micropyk  {f[^  6^  tnurofy)       1  ht    nucliu'.  is  lar^t    and  has 


I 


fii^v 


I 


Fig,  5i. — Ovum  of  3.  Sea-urchin  ;  Toxopneaslis  lividiis),  showing  Ihe 
radial  I  y-striHled  cell-wall  (vitelline  membrane),  the  proloplasm  eonlain- 
ing  yolk  granules  (vilellos),  Ihe  large  niicleiis  (Ecrmmal  vesicle)  with  ils 
network  of  chtomalin,  and  a  large  nucleol',i5  (germinal  spot).  (From 
Balfonr  after  Heriwip.) 

the  usual  constituents  {p.  63) — nuclear  membrane,  nuclear 
sap,  and  chromatin.  As  a  rule  there  is  a  very  definite  nucle- 
olus, which  is  often  known  as  the  germinal  spot,  the  entire 
nucleus  being  called  the  germinal  vesicle. 

Such  a  fully-formed  ovum  is,  however,  incapable  of  being 
fertilized  or  of  developing  into  an  embryo :  before  it  is  ripe 
for  conjugation  with  a  sperm  or  able  to  undergo  the  first 
stages  of  segmentation  it  has  to  go  through  a  process  known 
s.the  maturalion  of  the  egg. 


Fig.  62. — The  Maluralion  and  Impregnation  of  the  Animal  Ovum. 
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c,  the  head  of  the  sperm  has  become  the  male  pronucleus  (  S  froii), 
its  inlenuediate  piece  the  male  cenlrosome  (  J  cent)  \  other  stmetures  as 

^^■^   D,  Ihe  male  nnd  female  nronuctei  are  in  Ihe  act  of  conjugation. 
^^^B  K,  conjugaiion  is  complete  anil  the  segmentation  nucleus  [ftg.  iiiur, 
^^^■kmcil.     (From  Parker  and  HasU'ell's  Zeohgj'.) 

■  m 
Kfc 


Maturation  consists  essentially  in  a.  twice-repeated  process 
celi-division.  The  nucleus  (Fig.  62,  a,)  loses  its  mem- 
;ne,  travels  to  the  surface  of  the  e^,  and  takes  on  the 
form  of  an  ordinary  nuclear  spindle.  Next  the  protoplasm 
grows  out  into  a  small  projection  or  bud,  into  which  one  end 
of  the  spindle  projects.  The  usual  process  of  nuclear 
div-ision  then  takes  place  (Kig,  10,  p.  64),  one  of  the 
daughter  nuclei  remaining  in  the  bud  (poi),  the  other  in 
the  ovum  itself.  Nuclear  division  is  followed  as  usual  by 
division  of  the  protoplasm,  and  the  bud  becomes  separated 
as  a  small  cell  distinguished  as  Xhe  Jirsl  J^lar  eel!. 

It  was  mentioned  in  a  previous  lesson  (p,  200)  that  in 
some  cases  development  from  an  unfertilized  female  gamete 
took  place,  the  process — which  is  not  uncommon  among 
insects  and  crustaceans — being  distinguished  as  partheno- 
genesis. It  has  been  proved  in  many  instances  and  may  be 
generally  true  that  in  such  cases  the  egg  begins  to  develop 
after  the  formation  of  the  first  polar  cell.  Thus  in  partheno- 
geneiic  ova  it  appears  that  maturation  is  completed  by  the 
separation  of  a  single  polar  cell. 

In  the  majority  of  animals,  however,  development  takes 
place  only  after  fertilization,  and  in  such  cases  maturation  is 
not  complacuntila  Jft(?nrf/tJA[r«'/i'(E, /f/)  has  been  formed 
in  tht  same  manner  as  the  first  The  ovum  has  now  lost  a 
portion  of  Its  protoplasm  together  with  three-fourths  of  its 
Lhromatin,  half  having  passed  into  the  first  polar  cell  and 
half  of  what  remained  mto  tht  second :  the  remaining  one- 
lurth  of  the  chromatin  takes  on  a  rounded  form  and  is  dis- 
;uibhed  as  the  feiiiah  promideus  (b,  ?  pro)i). 
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The  formation  of  both  polar  cells  takes  place  by  a 
reducing  division,  so  that,  while  the  immature  ovum  con- 
tains double  the  number  of  chromosomes  found  in  the 
ordinary  cells  of  the  species,  the  mature  ovum,  like  the 
sperm,  contains  only  one-half  the  normal  number. 

In  some  animals  the  first  polar  body  has  been  found  to 
divide  after  separating  from  the  egg.  In  such  cases  the  egg- 
mother-cell  or  immature  ovum  gives  rise  to  a  group  of  four 
cells — the  mature  ovum  and  three  polar-cells ;  just  as  the 
sperm-mother-cell  gives  rise  to  a  group  of  four  cells,  all  of 
which,  however,  become  sperms. 

Shortly  after,  or  in  some  cases  before  maturation  the 
ovum  is  fertilized  by  the  conjugation  with  it  of  a  single 
sperm.  As  we  have  found  repeatedly,  sperms  are  produced 
in  vastly  greater  numbers  than  ova,  and  it  often  happens 
that  a  single  egg  is  seen  quite  surrounded  with  sperms,  all 
apparently  about  to  conjugate  with  it.  It  has  however  been 
found  to  be  a  general  rule  that  only  one  of  these  actually 
conjugates :  the  others,  like  the  drones  in  a  hive,  perish 
without  fulfilling  the  one  function  they  are  fitted  to 
perform.  <. 

The  successful  sperm  (b)  takes  up  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  egg,  and  gradually  passes 
through  the  micropyle  (inicrop)  or  works  its  way  through 
the  vitelline  membrane  until  its  head  lies  within  the  egg 
protoplasm.  The  tail  is  then  cast  off,  and  the  head,  ac- 
companied by  the  intermediate  piece  or  centrosome,  pene- 
trating deeper  into  the  protoplasm,  takes  on  the  form  of  a 
rounded  nucleus-like  body,  the  male  pronucleus  (c,  $  pron). 

The  two  pronuclei  approach  one  another  (d)  and  finally 
unite  to  form  what  is  called  the  segmentation  nucleus  (e.  seg, 
nucf),  the  single  nucleus  (e)  of  what  is  not  now  the  oimm  but 
the  oosperm — the  impregnated  egg  or  unicellular  embryo. 
The  fertilizing  process  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  the  union 
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of  two  nuclear  bodies,  one  contributed  by  the  male  gamete 
or  sperm,  the  otber  by  the  female  gamete  or  ovum.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  essential  nuclear  matter  or  chro- 
matin of  the  oosperm  is  derived  in  equal  proportions  from 
each  of  the  two  parents. 

Moreover,  as  both  male  and  female  pronuclei  contain  only 
half  the  number  of  chromosomes  found  in  the  ordinary  cells 
of  the  species,  the  union  of  the  pronuclei  results  in  the 
restoration  of  the  normal  number  to  the  oosperm. 

In  some  cases  the  astrospheres  of  the  sperm  and 
ovum  as  well  as  their  nuclei  appear  to  unite  with  one 
another,  but  more  usually  the  egg-centrosome  degenerates 
and  disappears,  the  centrosome  of  the  oosperm— and  conse- 
quently of  all  the  cells  of  the  fully-formed  animal — being 
derived  from  the  centrosome  of  the  sperm,  i.e.  from  the 
male  parent. 

Fertilization  being  thus  effected,  the  process  of  segmenta- 
tion or  division  of  the  oosperm  takes  place  us  described  in 
the  preceding  lesson  (p.  246). 

In  concluding  the  present  lesson,  we  shall  consider  briefly 
a  iK>int  which  has  probably  already  struck  the  reader. 
Among  the  plant-forms  which  have  come  under  our  notice 
there  lias  been  a  very  complete  series  of  gradations  from 
the  simple  cell,  through  the  non-cellular  filament,  Unear 
aggregate,  and  superficial  aggregate,  to  the  solid  aggregate, 
whilst  among  t!ie  animals  already  discussed  there  has  so 
far  been  no  iittempt  to  fill  up  the  very  considerable  gap 
between  unicellular  and  multicellular  forms.  In  Amoiija, 
Vorlicella,  &c.,  the  entire  animal  is  a  single  cell,  while 
our  next  animal  type.  Hydra,  is  not  only  a  solid  aggregate, 
but  has  its  cells  arranged  in  two  definite  layers  enclosing 
digestive  cavity.     Moreover,  in  unicellular  organisms  repro- 
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duction  is  effected  either  asexually  by  the  fission  of  the 
entire  individual,  or  in  the  case  of  sexual  reproduction,  by 
two  entire  individuals  undergoing  conjugation.  In  multi- 
cellular forms,  on  the  other  hand,  single  cells  are  set  apart 
for  sexual  reproduction. 

When  we  say  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  fill  up 
this  gap,  w^e  mean  as  far  as  adult  forms  are  concerned.  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  the  account,  in  the  previous  lesson, 
of  the  development  of  hydroid  polypes  (p.  246),  he  will  see 
that  the  facts  there  described  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  help 
us  to  see  a  possible  connection  between  unicellular 
animals  and  multicellular  two-layered  forms  with  mouth 
and  digestive  cavity.  The  oosperm  of  the  hydroid  (Fig. 
58,  a)  has  the  essential  character  of  an  Amoeba,  the 
polyplast  (e)  is  practically  a  colony  of  Amcebae,  and  the 
planula  (h)  a  similar  colony  in  which  the  zooids  (cells) 
are  dimorphic,  being  arranged  in  two  layers  with  a  central 
cavity  which  finally  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  a 
mouth. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  these  embryonic 
stages  are  to  some  extent  paralleled  by  certain  adult 
organisms,  two  of  the  more  accessible  and  well-known  of 
which  will  now  be  described. 

Pandorina  (Fig.  (i2it  a)  is  a  colony  consisting  of  sixteen 
unicellular  zooids  closely  packed  in  a  gelatinous  case  of  a 
globular  form.  Each  zooid  resembles  in  general  characters 
a  motile  Haematoccus  or  Euglena,  having  an  ovoid  cell-body 
coloured  green  by  chlorophyll,  a  red  pigment  spot,  and 
two  flagella,  which  protrude  through  the  gelatinous  wall  of 
the  colony,  and  by  their  action  impart  to  it  a  rotatory 
movement. 

In  asexual  reproduction  each  of  the  sixteen  zooids  divides 
and  re-divides,  forming  at  last  a  group  of  sixteen  cells.     Li 
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■e  colony,  consisting  of  si 
n  a  gelatinous  envelope. 

B.  Asexual  reiiroduclion  ;  each  looid  lins  divided  into  sixteen,  forming 
a  mnny  daughter  families,  slill  enclosed  within  the  original  gelalinouB, 

C.  Sexnal  reptodnction ;  wioids  are  being  set  free  from  ilie  colony, 
aing  gametes, 

.  Conjiigalion  of  two  gnmcles. 
*"         le  after  complete  fusiuii. 
nature  zygote. 
K,  The  fuliy-fomied  zygote. 
f  It.  Protoplasm  of  zygote  escaping  fioiii  cLllwall, 
1.  The  same  after  acquisition  of  flagella. 

The  same   undergoing  division   and  forming   .1  young  colony, 
nGoelKl.) 
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this  way  sixteen  daughter  colonies  are  produced  within  the 
gelatinous  envelope  of  the  original  mother  colony  (b).  By 
the  solution  of  the  envelope  the  daughter  colonies  are  set 
free,  and  each  begins  an  independent  existence. 

In  sexual  reproduction  the  zooids  are  set  free  singly  from 
the  colony  (c).  They  swim  about  actively,  approach  one 
another  in  pairs,  and  conjugate  (d),  becoming  completely 
fused  together  (e)  to  form  a  zygote  (f).  This  increases  in 
size  and  develops  a  thick  cell  wall  (g).  After  a  period  of 
rest,  the  protoplasm  escapes  from  the  cell  wall  (h),  puts  out 
a  pair  of  flagella  (i),  and  swims  about.  Finally  it  settles 
down,  divides  and  re-divides,  and  so  gives  rise  to  a  new 
colony  (k). 

It  is  obvious  that  Pandorina  resembles  the  polyplast 
stage  of  an  embryo  :  moreover  it  is  produced  by  the  re- 
peated fission  of  a  zygote,  just  as  the  polyplast  is  formed 
by  the  repeated  fission  of  an  oosperm. 

The  beautiful  Volvox  (Figs  64  and  65),  one  of  the  favourite 
studies  of  microscopists,  is  a  colony  of  Haematococcus-like 
zooids  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  sphere  containing  a 
transparent  mucilage.  Each  cell  (c)  has  a  nucleus,  a  con- 
tractile vacuole,  a  large  green  chromatophore,  a  small  red 
pigment-spot  like  that  of  Euglena  (p.  47)  and  two  flagella. 
The  cells  are  surrounded  by  thick  mucilaginous  cell-walls 
which  do  not  give  the  reaction  of  cellulose,  but  are  probably 
formed  of  an  allied  carbohydrate.  By  the  combined  move- 
ment of  all  the  flagella  a  rotating  movement  is  given  to  the 
entire  colony. 

Asexual  reproduction  takes  place  by  means  of  certain 
zooids  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  absence  of  flagella, 
and  called  partJmiogo^iidia  (Fig.  64.  a,  a).  Each  partheno- 
gonidium  undergoes  a  process  very  like  the  segmentation  of 
the  hydroid  egg  (p.  247),  dividing  mto  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.  cells 


—  Vi'hHfx  globalBi: 


A,  the  entire  colony,  suiface  view,  showing  Ihe  billagellate  zooiils  frnd 
several  daughter-colonies  swimming  freely  in  the  interior  ;  the  latter  aie 
produced  liy  the  repeateii  fission  of  non-flngeilaie  reproductive  looids 
□r  parlhenogonidia  [a) 

B,  ihe  same  during  sexual  maturity,  showing  spermaries  fioni  the 
surface  {sfy),  in  profile  (j/y)  and  after  complete  formation  of  sperms 
{sfy"):  and  ovanrs  from  the  suiTace  (ffiiy,  oi']/',  ffi'f")  and  in  profile 

c,  four?oniJsini)pticnl  section,  showing  Cell-wall,  nucleus,  contrnclile 
tacunle,  with  adjacent  pigment-spot,  and  flagella  {Jl\. 

l)'-D*,  slices  in  the  formation  of  a  colony  by  the  repealed  binary 
of  an  asexual  reproductive  zoaid. 
ripe  spermary. 
L  a  single  sperm,  showing  pigmcnt-spol  (/^)  and  Hagella  {ft). 
\  an  ovary  containing  a.  single  ovum  surrounded  by  several  sperms. 
£  oosperm  enclosed  in  its  spinosc  cell-wall. 
■■  '    11  Gecldes  and  Thomsun.  after  Kitehncr  ;  B-H  after  Cohn.) 
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(A,  a,  aiid  d' — D^),  and  so  forming  a  daughter  colony  which 
becomes  detached  and  swims  freely  in  the  interior  of  the 
parent  colony  (a),  by  the  rupture  of  which  it  is  finally 
liberated.  In  sexual  reproduction  certain  cells  enlarge  and 
take  on  the  characters  of  ovaries  (b,  t/jy,  oi'y',  oiy",  o^y"\ 
and  Fig.  66,  o)  the  protoplasm  of  each  forming  a  single 


Fig.  6s, 

I'.irl  of  a  Vol  von -colony  showing  the  slructure  in  Rroaler  detail  than 
in  Fig.  64:  s,  spermaries ;  0,  ovaries.     (From  Lnng.) 

ovum :  the  protoplasm  of  others  divides  repeatedly  and 
forms  aggregations  of  sperms  (b,  spy,  spy',  spy",  and  Fig, 
65,  s).  By  the  conjugation  of  a  sperm  (f)  with  an  ovum  (g) 
an  oosperm  (h)  h  produced,  and  from  this  by  continued 
division  a  new  colony  arises. 

Volvox  is  clearly  comparable  to  a  hollow  polyplast,  and 
further  resembles  the  higher  or  multicellular  animals  in  that 
certain  of  its  cells  are  differentiated  to  form  true  sexual 
products. 


It  is  necessary,  in  conclusion,  to  remind  the  reader  that 
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tlic  Mycetozoa  and  Opalina  may  be  said  to   Caki;  an  inter- 
mediate pkce  between  the  strictly  unice]lu]ar  and  the  muki- 
reHularaiiimah  in  much  thesamewayas  Mucorand  Vaucheria 
Ifeonnect  unicellular   and    multicellular   plants.      The   Plas- 
modium of  the  Mycetonoa  is  formed,  in  the  first  instance 
■'{p.  54),  by  the  fusion  of  amcebute :  hence  it  is  a  many-celled 
BstructurCj  the  constituent  cells   of  which   have   lost   their 
pboundaries  and  are  indicated  only  by  iheir  nuclei.     Sub- 
[  sequentty   the   nuclei    multiply  by  division,  and,  although 
I  the  process  does  not  affect  the  protoplasm,  it  is  allowable  to 
p.say  that  the  number  of  virtual  cells  of  which  the  plasmodJuni 
Kjs  composed  is  thereby  increased.    The  Mycetozoon,  in  its 
^lasmodial  stage,  is,  in  fact,  a   non-cellular  organism,  like 
Mucor  or  Vaucheria.      But  if  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
Mycetozoa  is  correct,  it  follows  that  Opalina  is  to  be  con- 
^dered  rather  as  a  multinucleate  but  non-cellular  than  as  a 
gticellDlar  animal. 


LESSON  XXIV 

POLYGORDIUS 

PoLYGORDius  is  a  minute  worm,  about  3  or  4  cm.  in  length, 
found  in  the  European  seas,  where  it  lives  in  sand  at  a 
depth  of  a  few  fathoms.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  a 
tangle  of  pink  thread  with  one  end  produced  into  two  delicate 
processes  (Fig.  66,  a).  These,  which  are  the  tentacles^  mark 
the  anterior  end  of  the  animal — the  opposite  extremity, 
which  in  some  species  also  bears  a  pair  of  slender  processes, 
is  the  posterior  end.  As  the  creature  creeps  along,  one  side 
is  kept  constantly  upwards  and  is  distinguished  as  the  dorsal 
aspect ;  the  lower  surface  is  called  ventral. 

The  anterior  end  is  narrower  than  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  is  marked  off  behind  by  a  groove  (b  and  c) ;  this 
division  is  called  the  prostomium  {Fr.  st)  and  bears  the 
tentacles  (/)  already  mentioned  in  front  and  above  and  on 
each  side  a  small  oval  depression  (r.  /)  lined  with  cilia. 
Immediately  following  the  prostomium  is  a  region  clearly 
marked  off  in  front,  but  ill-defined  posteriorly,  and  known  as 
the  pcristominm  {Per.  st) ;  on  its  ventral  surface  is  a  trans- 
verse triangular  aperture  the  mouth  (Mf/i).  The  rest  of 
the  body  is  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  by  annular 
grooves    (d    and    e,   ^r)  into   body-segments    or   metameres 


Fig.  fA.—Folysordi 

tthe  living  animal,  dor^^id  aspect,  about  Eve  i 
■|  anlerior  end  of  the  worm  froni  the  right  sid 
J  !howing  the  prostominm  (/V.  st),  perislomi 
with  selEE  {i)  and  ciliated  pit  (f.  /). 
:,  Tenlral  aspect  of  the  same:  letters  as  before  except  A/M,  month, 
i,  portion  of  body  showing  melaTneros  {Mttiir)  separated  by  grooves 


(Per.  I/),  tentacles 


posterior  extremity  from  the  ventral  aspect,  showing  the  last  three 
neres  (Mini')  separated  by  distinct  grooves  [gr),  the  anal  seg- 

iJli.  ug)  bearing  the  anns  {An),  and  a  circlet  of  papiilK  {j<). 

:  Fraipont.l 
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{Mfmr\  the  number  of  which  varies  considerably.  Poly- 
gordius  is  thus  the  first  instance  we  have  met  with  of  a  trans- 
versely segmented  animal.  The  last  or  anal  segment 
(e,  An,  seg)  differs  from  the  others  by  its  swollen  form  and 
by  bearing  a  circlet  of  little  prominences  or  papillae  {p) ;  it 
is  separated  from  the  preceding  segment  by  a  deep  groove 
and  bears  at  its  posterior  end  a  small  circular  aperture,  the 
anus  (An), 

Polygordius  may  therefore  be  described  as  consisting  of  a 
number  of  more  or  less  distinct  segments  which  follow  one 
another  in  longitudinal  series ;  three  of  these,  the  prosfomium, 
which  lies  altogether  in  front  of  the  mouth,  the  peristomium^ 
which  contains  the  mouth,  and  the  anal  segment^  which 
contains  the  anus,  are  constant  and  are  distinguished  by 
special  characters  ;  while  between  the  peristomium  and  the 
anal  segment  are  intercalated  a  variable  number  of  metameres 
which  resemble  one  another  in  all  essential  respects. 

Polygordius  feeds  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  earth- 
worm :  it  takes  in  sand,  together  with  the  various  nutrient 
matters  contained  in  it,  such  as  infusoria,  diatoms,  &c.,  by 
the  mouth,  and  after  retaining  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
in  the  body,  expels  it  by  the  anus.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  there  must  be  some  kind  of  digestive  cavity  into  which 
the  food  passes  by  the  mouth,  and  from  which  effete  matters 
are  expelled  through  the  anus.  Sections  (Fig.  67)  show 
that  this  cavity  is  not  a  mere  space  excavated  in  the  interior 
of  the  body,  but  a  definite  tube,  the  enteric  canal  (a,  b), 
which  passes  in  a  straight  line  from  mouth  to  anus,  and  is 
separated  in  its  whole  extent  from  the  walls  of  the  body 
(a,  B.  IV.)  by  a  wide  space,  the  body  cavity  or  ccelome  {Ccel). 
So  that  the  general  structure  of  Polygordius  might  be  imi- 
tated by  taking  a  wide  tube,  stopping  the  ends  of  it  with 
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Between  the  enteric  canal  and  the  body- wall  is  the  coelome  (Co*/), 
divided  into  right  and  left  portions  by  the  dorsal  (Z).  Mes)  and  ventral 
( V.  Mes)  mesenteries,  and  into  segmental  compartments  by  the  septa 
{Sept). 

Lying  in  the  mesenteries  are  the  dorsal  (Z>.  V)  and  ventral  ( l\  V) 
blood-vessels,  connected  by  commissural  vessels  {Com.  V)  running  in 
the  septa  ;  from  the  latter  go  off  recurrent  vessels  {R.  V). 

Nephridia  {Nphm)  are  shown  in  the  second  and  third  metameres, 
each  consisting  of  a  horizontal  portion  which  perforates  a  septum  and 
opens  in  the  preceding  segment  by  a  nephrostome  {Nph,  sf),  and  of  a 
vertical  portion  which  perforates  the  body- wall  and  opens  externally  by 
a  nephridiopore  {JVpA.  p). 

The  brain  {Br)  lies  in  the  prostomium  and  is  connected  with  the 
ventral  nerve-cord  ( V,  Nv.  Cd)  by  a  pair  of  oesophageal  connectives 
{CEs.  Com). 

B,  diagrammatic  longitudinal  section  showing  the  cell-layers. 

The  cuticle  is  represented  by  a  black  line,  the  ectoderm  is  dotted, 
the  endoderm  radially  striated,  the  muscle-plates  evenly  shaded,  the 
coelomic  epithelium  represented  by  a  beaded  line,  and  the  nervous 
system  finely  dotted. 

The  body-wall  is  composed  of  cuticle  (C«),  deric  epithelium  (Der. 
Epthm)y  muscle-plates  {M.  PI),  and  parietal  layer  of  coelomic  epithe- 
lium {Cal.  Epthm) 

The  enteric  canal  i«i  formed  of  enteric  epithelium  {Ent.  Epthm) 
covered  by  the  visceral  layer  of  coelomic  epithelium  {Cai.  Epthm')  ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  {Mth)  and  anus  {An)  the  enteric  epithe- 
lium is  ectodermal,  elsewhere  it  is  endodermal ;  Ph,  pharynx ;  Oes^ 
oesophagus  :  Int,  intestine  ;  Rcty  rectum. 

The  septa  {Sep!)  are  formed  of  muscle  covered  on  both  sides  by  coelomic 
epithelium . 

YoMx  nephridia  {Nphm)  with  nephrostome  {Nph.  st)  and  nephridiopore 
{JVp/i.  p)  are  shown. 

The  brain  {Br)  and  ventral  nerve  cord  ( V.  Nv.  Cd)  are  seen  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  ectoderm  :  from  the  brain  a  nerve  {nv)  passes  to  the 
tentacle. 

c,  diagrammatic  transverse  section  showing  the  cell-layers  as  in  B, 
viz.  :  the  cuticle  (Cw),  deric  epithelium  {Dtr.  Epthm)  muscle-plates 
{Af.  TV),  and  parietal  layer  of  coelomic  epithelium  {Ccel.  Epthm),  form- 
ing the  body-wall  ;  and  the  enteric  epithelium  {Ettt.  Epthm)  and 
visceral  layer  of  coelomic  epithelium  {Cat.  Epthm'),  forming  the  enteric 
canal. 

The  dorsal  {D.  Mes)  and  ventral  ( V.  Mes)  mesenteries  are  seen  to  be 
formed  of  a  double  layer  of  coelomic  epithelium,  and  to  enclose  respec- 
tively the  dorsal  {D.   V)  and  ventral  (  V.  V)  blood-vessels. 

A  nephridium  {Ap/im)  is  shown  on  each  side  with  nephrostome  {Nph. 
st)  and  nephridiopore  {A^ph.  p). 

The  connection  of  the  ventral  nerve-cord  with  the  ectoderm  (deric 
epithelium)  is  well  shown. 

P1g.  70,  A  (p.  291),  should  be  compared  whh  this  figure,  as  it 
is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  parts  here  shown  diagram- 
matically. 
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corks,  boring  a  hole  in  each  cork,  and  then  inserting  through 
the  holes  a  narrow  tube  of  the  same  length  as  the  wide  one. 
The  outer  tube  would  represent  the  body-wall,  the  inner  the 
enteric  canal,  and  the  cylindrical  space  between  the  two  the 
cceiome.  The  inner  tube  would  communicate  with  ihe  ex- 
terior by  each  of  its  ends,  representing  respectively  mouth 
and  anus ;  the  space  between  the  two  tubes,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  no  communication  with  the  outside, 

Polygordius  is  the  first  example  we  have  studied  of  a 
fomate  animal ;  one  in  which  there  is  a  definite  body- 
ivity  separating  from  one  another  the  body-wall  and  the 
iteric  canal,  and  in  which  therefore  a  transverse  section  of 
the  body  has  the  general  character  of  two  concentric  circles 
(Fig.  68,  c). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  transverse  section  of  Hydra 
has  the  character  of  two  concentric  circles,  formed  re- 
spectively of  ectoderm  and  endodcrm  (Fig.  56,  a',  p.  341), 
the  two  layers  being,  however,  in  contact  or  separated  only 
by  the  thin  mesogloea.  At  first  sight  then,  it  seems  as  if  we 
might  compare  Polygordius  to  a  Hydra  in  which  the  ecto- 
derm and  endoderm  instead  of  being  in  contact  were 
separated  by  a  wide  interval ;  we  should  then  comi)are  the 
body-wall  of  Polygordius  with  the  ectoderm  of  Hydra  and 
its  enteric  canal  with  the  endoderm.  Hut  this  comparison 
bfould  only  express  part  of  the  truth, 
I  A  thin  transverse  section  shows  the  body-wall  of  Poly- 
gordius to  consist  of  four  distinct  layers.  Outside  is  a  thin 
transparent  cuticle  (Fig.  67,  c,  and  Fig.  70,  a,  cu)  showing 
no  structure  beyond  a  delicate  striation.  Next  comes  a 
layer  of  epithelium  (Der.  Epthiii),  showing  no  cell-boundaries 
and  thus  having  the  character  of  a  sheet  of  protoplasm  with 
regularly  disposed  nuclei :  this  is  the  derk  epithelium  or  epi- 
Wiihin  it  is  a  rather  thick  laj'er  of  ntvscU-plaks 
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(J/.  Fl\  having  the  form  of  long  flat  spindles  (Fig.  69,  p. 
284,  M,  PI.)  exhibiting  a  delicate  longitudinal  striation  and 
covered  on  their  free  services  with  a  fine  network  of  proto- 
plasm containing  scattered  nuclei.     Each  plate  is  arranged 
longitudinally,  extending  through  several  segments,  and  with 
its  short  axis  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  body  (Fig. 
70,  M,  PL),     It  \%  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle-plates 
that  the  movements  of  the  body,  which  resemble  those  of 
an  earthworm,  are  produced.     Finally,  within  the  muscular 
layer  and  lining  the  ccelome  is  a  very  thin  layer  of  cells,  the 
cculomic  epithelium  ( Ccel.  Epthm), 

A  transverse  section  of  the  enteric  canal  shows  only  two 
layers.     The  inner  consists  of  elongated  cells  {Ent.  Epthm) 
fringed  on  their  inner  or  free  surfaces  with  cilia  :  these  con- 
stitute the  enteric  epithelium.     Outside  these  is  a  very  thin 
layer  of  flattened  cells  {Coel.  Epthm)  bounding  the  ccelome, 
and  hence  called,  like  the  innermost  layer  of  the  body-wall, 
coelomic   epithelium.     We   have,    therefore,   to   distinguish 
two  layers  of  coelomic  epithelium,  an  outer  or  parietal  layer 
{Coel,  Epthm ^  which  lines  the  body- wall,  and  an  inner  or  vis- 
ceral layer  {Coel.  Epthm')  which  invests  the  enteric  canal 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  compare  the  transverse 
sections  of  Hydra  and  of  Polygordius  (Fig.  55,  a',  and  Fig. 
67,  c).  The  deric  epithelium  of  Polygordius  being  the 
outermost  cell-layer  is  to  be  compared  with  the  ectoderm  of 
Hydra,  and  its  cuticle  with  the  layer  of  the  same  name 
which,  though  absent  in  Hydra,  is  present  in  the  stem  of 
hydroid  polypes  such  as  Bougainvillea  (p.  238).  The  enteric 
epithelium  of  Polygordius,  bounding  as  it  does  the  digestive 
cavity,  is  clearly  comparable  with  the  endoderm  of  Hydra. 
So  that  we  have  the  layer  of  muscle-plates  and  the  two  layers 
of  coelomic  epithelium  not  represented  in  Hydra,  in  which 
their  position  is  occupied  merely  by  the  mesogloea. 
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But  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  polypes  there  is  some- 
times found  a  layer  of  separate  muscle-fibres  between  the 
ectoderm  and  the  mesoglcea,  and  it  was  pointed  out  (p.  236) 
that  such  fibres  represented  a  rudimentary  intermediate  cell- 
layer  or  mesoderm.  We  may  therefore  consider  the  muscular 
layer  and  the  ccelomic  epithelium  of  Polygordius  as  meso- 
derm, and  we  may  say  that  in  this  animal  the  mesoderm  is 
divisible  into  an  outer  or  somatic  layer,  consisting  of  the 
muscle-plates  and  the  parietal  layer  of  ccelomic  epithelium, 
and  an  inner  or  splanchnic  layer,  consisting  of  the  visceral 
layer  of  ccelomic  epithelium.^ 

The  somatic  layer  is  in  contact  with  the  ectoderm  orderic 
epithehum,  and  with  it  forms  the  body-wall ;  the  splanchnic 
layer  is  in  contact  with  the  endoderm  or  enteric  epithelium 
and  with  it  forms  the  enteric  canal.  The  coilome  separates 
the  somatic  and  splanchnic  layers  from  one  another,  and  is 
lined  throughout  by  ccelomic  epithelium. 

The  relation  between  the  diploblastic  polype  and  the 
triploblastic  worm  may  therefore  be  e.vpresised  in  a  tabular 
form  as  follows — 

Hydroid  Polygordius. 

Cuticle Cuticle. 

Ectoderm     ....     IJeric  epithelium  or  cjjidermis. 

[    Somatic       (    Musde-pkte,. 
Mesoderm    .     .  I        layer 
(rudimentary)! 


I 


)  Ccelomic  epithelium 
I  (parietal  layer). 
Splanchnic     f  Ccelomic  epithelium 
1        layer          (  (visceral  layer). 
Enteric  epithelium. 


Endoderm   .... 

'  In  the  mnjorily  of  (he  higher  animals  there  is  a  layer  of  musde 
Iween  the  cntetic  and  calamii:  epithelia  :  in  such  cases  tlie  body-wall 
d  enteric  canal  consist  of  ihe  same  layers  but  in  reverse  order,  the 
epithdium  being  inlernal  in  ihe  one,  external  in  tiie  olher. 
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Strictly  speaking,  this  comparison  does  not  hold  good  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  worm  :  at  both  mouth 
and  anus  the  deric  passes  insensibly  into  the  enteric  epithe- 
lium, and  the  study  of  development  shows  (p.  296)  that  the 
cells  lining  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  canal 
are,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  68,  b),  ectodermal.  For 
this  reason  the  terms  deric  and  enteric  epithelium  are  not 
mere  synonyms  of  ectoderm  and  endoderm  respectively. 

It  is  important  that  the  student  should,  before  reading 
further,  understand  clearly  the  general  composition  of  a 
triploblastic  animal  as  typified  by  Polygordius,  which  may 
be  summarised  as  follows.  It  consists  of  two  tubes  formed 
of  epithelial  cells,  one  within  and  parallel  to  the  other,  the 
two  being  continuous  at  either  end  of  the  body  where  the 
inner  tube  (enteric  epithelium)  is  in  free  communication 
with  the  exterior ;  the  outer  tube  (deric  epithelium)  is  lined 
by  a  layer  of  muscle-plates  within  which  is  a  thin  layer  of 
ccelomic  epithelium,  the  three  together  forming  the  body- 
wall  ;  the  inner  tube  (enteric  epithelium)  is  covered  ex- 
ternally by  a  layer  of  coelomic  epithelium  which  forms  with 
it  the  enteric  canal ;  lastly,  the  body-wall  and  enteric  canal 
are  separated  by  a  considerable  space,  the  coelome. 

The  enteric  canal  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
foregoing  description,  connected  with  the  body-wall  only  at 
the  mouth  and  anus,  but  is  supported  in  a  peculiar  and 
somewhat  complicated  way.  In  the  first  place  there  are 
thin  vertical  plates,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  mesenteries  (Fig. 
67,  A  and  c,  D.  Mes,  V.  Mes\  which  extend  longitudinally 
from  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  canjal  to  the  body 
wall,  dividing  the  coelome  into  right  and  left  halves.  The 
structure  of  the  mesenteries  is  seen  in  a  transverse  section 
(Fig.  67,  c,  and  P'ig.  70,  a)  which  shows  that  at  the  middle 
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dorsal  line  the  parittal  layer  of  cceloinic  epithelium  becomes 
Reeled  downwards,  forming  a  two-layered  membrane,  the 
jflorsal  mesentery ;  the  two  layers  of  this  on  reachiiig  the 
aiteric  canal  diverge  and  pass  one  on  either  side  of  tt,  form- 
ng  the  visceral  layer  of  ccelomic  epithelium  ;  uniting  again 
beiow  the  canal,  they  arc  continued  downwards  as  the  ventral 
mesentery,  and  on  reaching  the  body-wall  diverge  once  more 
to  join  the  parietal  layer.  Thus  the  mesenteries  are  simply 
formed  of  a  doubli;  layer  of  ccelomic  epithelium,  continuous 
on  the  one  handwith  the  parietal  and  on  the  other  with  the 
visceral  layer  of  that  membrane. 

Beside  the  mesenteries,  the  canal  is  supported  by  trans- 

I'verse  vertical  partitions  or  septa  (Fig.  67,  a  and  b,  Stpt)  which 

fcextend  right  across  the  body-cavity,  each  being  perforated  by 

ftie  canal.     The  septa  are  regularly  arranged  and  correspond 

irith  the  external  grooves  by  which  the  body  is  divided  into 

paetameres.     Thus   the  transverse  or  metameric  segmen- 

ition  affects  the  ccelome  as  well  as  the  body-waJl,     Each 

^tum  is  composed  of  a  sheet  of  muscle  covered-  on  both 

"sides  with  ccelomic  epithelium  (b,  Sept). 

Where  the  septa  come  in  contact  with  the  enteric  canal, 
the  latter  is  more  or  less  definitely  constricted  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  beaded  appearance  (a  and  li) ;  thus  we  have  segmen- 
tation of  the  canal  as  well  as  of  the  body-wall  and  ccelome. 
The  digestive  canal,  moreover,  is  not  a  simple  tube  of 
even  calibre  throughout,  but  is  divisible  into  four  portions. 
T'he  first  or  pharynx  (P/i)  is  very  short,  and  can  be  pro- 
truded during  feeding;  the  second,  called  the  gullet  or 
ft-sophagus  (Oes),  is  confined  to  the  peristomiura  and  is  distin- 
guished hy  its  thick  walls  and  comparatively  great  diameter ; 
the  third  or  inlestine  {Ini)  extends  from  the  first  metamere 
to  the  last — 1>.,  from  the  segment  immediately  following 
the  iieristomium  to  that    immediately  preceding   the  anal 
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segment ;  it  is  laterally  compressed  so  as  to  have  an 
elongated  form  in  cross  section  (c,  and  Fig.  70,  a)  :  the 
fourth  portion  or  rectum  {Ret)  is  confined  to  the  anal  seg- 
ment ;  it  is  somewhat  dilated  and  is  not  laterally  compressed. 
The  epithelium  of  the  intestine  is,  as  indicated  in  the 
diagram  (b),  endodermal ;  that  of  the  remaining  divisions  of 
the  canal  is  ectodermal.  The  large  majority  of  the  cells  in 
all  parts  of  the  canal  are  ciliated. 

The  cells  of  the  enteric  canal  and  especially  those  of  the 
gullet  are  very  granular,  and  like  the  endoderm  cells  of  the 
hypostome  of  Hydra  (p.  228)  are  to  be  considered  as  gland 
cells.  They  doubtless  secrete  a  digestive  juice  which, 
mixing  with  the  various  substances  taken  in  by  the  mouth, 
dissolves  the  proteids  and  other  digestible  parts,  so  as  to 
allow  of  their  absorption.  There  is  no  evidence  of  intra- 
cellular digestion  such  as  occurs  in  Hydra  (p.  229),  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  process  is  purely  extra-cellular  or 
enteric,  the  food  being  dissolved  and  rendered  diffusible 
entirely  in  the  cavity  of  the  canal.  By  the  movements  of 
the  canal  — caused  partly  by  the  general  movements  of  the 
body  and  partly  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
septa,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  cilia — the  contents  are 
gradually  forced  backwards  and  the  sand  and  other  indi- 
gestible matters  are  expelled  at  the  anus. 

The  coelome  is  filled  with  a  colourless,  transparent 
coelomic  fluid  in  which  are  suspended  minute,  irregular, 
colourless  bodies,  as  well  as  oval  bodies  containing  yellow 
granules.  From  the  analogy  of  the  higher  animals  one 
would  expect  these  to  be  leucocytes  (p.  56),  but  their 
cellular  nature  has  not  been  proved. 

The  function  of  the  coelomic  fluid  is  probably  to  distribute 
the  digested  food  in  the  enteric  canal  to  all  parts  of  the 
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body.  In  Hydra,  where  [lie  lining  wall  of  the  digestive 
cavity  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  simple  wall  of  the  body 
the  products  of  digestion  can  pass  at  once  by  diffusion  from 
endoderm  lo  ectoderm,  hut  in  the  present  case  a  means  of 
communication  is  wanted  between  the  enteric  epithelium 
and  the  com]jarativcly  complex  and  distant  body-wall.  The 
peptones  and  other  products  of  digestion  diffuse  through 
the  enteric  epithelium  into  the  ctelomie  fluid,  and  by  the  con- 
tinual movement  of  the  latter — due  to  the  conlraclions  of 
the  body-wall— are  distributed  lo  ail  parts.  Thus  the 
external  epithelium  and  the  muscle.s,  as  well  as  the  nervous 
system  and  reproductive  organs,  not  yet  described,  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  enteric  epitheUum  for  their 
supply  of  nutriment. 


^^! 


We  have  now  to  deal  with  structures  which  we  find  for  the 
irst  time  in  Polygordius,  namely  blood-vessels.  Lying  in 
the  thickness  of  the  dorsal  mesentery  is  a  delicate  tube  (Fig. 
67,  A  and  c,  D.V.)  passing  along  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  body  .  this  is  the  donal  vessel.  A  similar  vtiilrat  vesstl 
( V.V)  is  contained  in  the  ventral  mesentery,'  and  the  two  are 
placed  111  communication  with  one  another  in  every  segment 
by  a  pair  o^  commissural  vasds  {s,Com.v)  which  spring  right 
and  left  from  the  dorsal  trunk,  pass  downwards  in  or  close 
behind  the  corresponding  septum,  following  the  contour  of 
body-wall,  and  finally  open  into  the  ventral  vessel.  Each 
iinissural  vessel,  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  gives 
a  recurrent  vessel  (R.\'.)  which   passes  backwards  and 


The  slitement  thai  the  doisal  and  ventral  vessels  lie  in  ihe  thickness 
of  the  mesenteiies  requires  qualification.  As  a  mailer  oF  Tact,  these 
vessels  arc  simply  spates  formed  by  ihe  divergence  of  the  two  layei-s  of 
epithelium  composing  the  mc^enletv  (Fig.  67,  c,  nnd  Fig.  70,  a)  :  only 
ihnr  anteiior  ends  have  piojier  walls. 
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ends  blindly.  The  anterior  parts  of  the  commissural  vessels 
lie  in  the  peristomium  and  have  an  oblique  direction,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  gullet.  The  whole  of  these  vessels  form  a 
single,  closed  vascular  system,  there  being  no  communication 
between  them  and  any  of  the  remaining  cavities  of  the 
body. 

The  vascular  system  contains  a  fluid,  the  bloody  which 
varies  in  colour  in  the  different  species  of  Polygordius,  being 
either  colourless,  red,  green,  or  yellow.  In  one  species  cor- 
puscles (?  leucocytes)  have  been  found  in  it. 

The  function  of  the  blood  has  not  been  actually  proved 
in  Polygordius,  but  is  well  know^n  in  other  worms.  In  the 
common  earthworm,  for  instance,  the  blood  is  red,  the  colour 
being  due  to  the  same  pigment,  hmmoglobin^  which  occurs 
in  our  own  blood  and  in  that  of  other  vertebrate  animals. 

Haemoglobin  is  a  nitrogenous  compound,  containing,  in 
addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur, 
a  minute  quantity  of  iron.  It  can  be  obtained  pure  in  the 
form  of  crystals  which  are  soluble  in  water.  Its  most 
striking  and  physiologically  its  most  important  property  is 
its  power  of  entering  into  a  loose  chemical  combination  with 
oxygen.  If  a  solution  of  haemoglobin  is  brought  into  contact 
with  oxygen  it  acquires  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  then  found  to  have  a  characteristic  spectrum  distin- 
guished by  two  absorption-bands,  one  in  the  yellow,  another 
in  the  green.  Loss  of  oxygen  changes  the  colour  from  scarlet 
to  purple,  and  the  spectrum  then  presents  a  single  broad 
absorption-band  intermediate  in  position  between  the  two  of 
the  oxygenated  solution. 

This  property  is  of  use  in  the  following  way.  All  parts 
of  the  organism  are  constantly  undergoing  destructive  meta- 
bolism and  giving  off  carbon  dioxide:  this  gas  is  absorbed 
by  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  the  haemoglobin  gives  up 
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oxygen  to  the  tissues.  On  the  other  hand,  wlienever  the 
blood  is  brought  sufficiently  near  the  external  air-— or  water 
in  Iht  case  of  an  aquatic  animal — tiie  opposite  process  takes 
place,  oxygen  being  absorbed  and  carbon  dioxide  given  off. 
HiEiiK^lobin  is  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  respirator)' 
or  oxygen-carrying  pigment ;  its  function  is  to  provide  tlic 
various  parts  of  the  body  with  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen, 
while  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  by  their  oxidation  is  given 
up  to  the  blood.  The  particular  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  carbon  dioxide  accumulated  in  the  blood  is  exchanged 
for  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  medium  is  called  a 
respiratory  oigan.i'in  Polygordius,  as  in  the  earthworm  and 
many  other  of  the  lower  animals,  there  is  no  specialised 
respiratory  organ — lung  or  gill — but  the  necessary  exchange 
of  gases  is  performed  by  the  entire  surface  of  the  body. 

In  discussing  in  a  previous  lesson  the  differences  between 
plants  and  animals,  we  found  (p.  r78)  that  in  the  unicellular 
oi^anisma  previously  studied,  the  presence  of  an  excretor)' 
organ  in  the  form  of  a  contractile  vacuole  was  a  characteristic 
feature  of  such  undoubted  animals  as  the  ciliate  infusoria, 
but  was  absent  in  such  undoubted  plants  as  Vaucheria  and 
Mucor,  But  the  reader  will  have  noticed  that  Hydra  and  its 
allies  have  no  specialised  excretory  organ,  waste  products 
being  apparently  discharged  from  any  part  of  the  surface. 
In  Polygordius  we  meet  once  more  with  an  animal  in  which 
excretory  organs  are  present,  although,  in  correspondence 
with  the  complexity  of  the  animal  itself,  they  are  very 
different  from  the  simple  contractile  vacuoles  of  Paramoe- 
cium  or  Vorticella. 

The  excretory  organs  of  Polygordius  consist  of  little  tubes 
called  nephridia,  of  which  each  metamere  possesses  a  pair, 
one  on  either  side  (Fig.  67,  a,   li,  and  c,  Nphm).     Each 
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nephridium  (Fig.  68)  is  an  extremely  delicate  tube  consisting 
of  two  divisions  bent  at  right  angles.  The  outer  division  is 
placed  vertically,  lies  in  the  thickness  of  the  body- wall,  and 
opens  externally  by  a  minute  aperture,  the  nephridiopore 
(Figs.  68  and  69,  Np/i. p).  The  inner  division  is  horizontal 
and  lies  in  the  coelomic  epithelium  ,  passing  forward  it  pierces 
the  septum  which  bounds  the  segment  in  front  (Fig.  67, 
A  and  b),  and  then  dilates  into  a  funnel-shaped  extremity  or 
nephrostome  {Nph,  st\  which  places  its  cavity  in  free  com- 
munication with  the  coelome.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
tube  as  well  as  the  inner  face  of  the  nephrostome  is  lined 
with  cilia  which  work  outwards. 


Nphp. 


Fig.  68.— a  nephridium  of  Polygordius,  showing  the  cilia  lining  the 
tube,  the  ciliated  funnel  or  nephrostome  {Nph.  st\  and  the  external 
aperture  or  nephridiopore  {Nph,  i>),     (After  Fraipont. ) 

A  nephridium  may  therefore  be  defined  as  a  ciliated  tube, 
lying  in  the  thickness  of  the  body-wall  and  opening  at  one 
end  into  the  coelome  and  at  the  other  on  the  exterior  of 
the  body. 

In  the  higher  worms,  such  as  the  earth\Vorm,  the  nephridia 
are  lined  in  part  by  gland-cells,  and  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  blood-vessels.  Water  and  nitrogenous  waste  from  all 
parts  of  the  body  pass  by  diffusion  into  the  blood  and  are 
conveyed  to  the  nephridia,  the  gland-cells  of  which  withdraw 
the  waste  products  and  pass  them  into  the  cavities  of  the 
tubes,  whence  they  are  finally  discharged  into  the  surround- 
ing medium.  In  all  probability  some  such  process  as  this 
takes  place  in  Polygordius 


In  discussing  the  hydroid  polypes  we  found  that  c 
the  most  important  points  of  difference  between  the  loco- 

I  motive  medusa  and  the  fixed  hydranth  was  the  presence  in 

I  the  former  of  a  well-developed  nervous  system  (p.  243)  con- 
sisting of  an  arrangement  of  peculiarly  modified  cells,  to 
which  the  function  of  automatism  was  assigned.  It  is 
natural  to  expect  in  such  an  active  and  otherwise  highly- 
organised  animal  as  Polygordius  a  ner^'ous   system  of  a 

I  considerably  higher  degree  of  complexity  than  that  of  a 

I  medusa. 

The  central  nervous  system  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
brain  and  the  ventral  nerve-cord.  The  brain  (Fig.  67,  a  and 
B,  Br.)  is  a  rounded  mass  occupying  the  whole  interior  of 
the  prostomium  and  divided  hy  a  transverse  groove  into  two 
lobes,  the  anterior  of  which  is  again  marked  by  a  longitu- 
dinal groove.  The  ventral  neri'e-cord  (V.  Nv.  Cd.)  is  a 
longitudinal  band  extending  along  the  whole  middle  ventral 
line  of  the  body  from  the  peristomium  to  the  anal  segment. 
The  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain  is  connected  with  the  anterior 
end  of  the  ventral  nerve-cord  by  a  pair  of  ner\-ous  bands, 
the  Ksaphagea!  coiinidives  {(Es.  Con.)  which  pass  respectively 
right  and  left  of  the  gullet. 

It  is  to  he  noted  that  one  division  of  the  central  nervous 
systera^the  brain — lies  altogether  above  and  in  front  of  the 
enteric  canal,  the  other  division— the  ventral  nerve-cord — 
altogether  beneath  it,  and  that,  in  virtue  of  the  union  of  tlie 
two  divisions  by  the  ossophageal  connectives,  the  enteric 
canal  perforates  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  also  important  to  notice  that  the  nervous  system  is 
throughout  in  direct  contact  with  the  epidermis  or  ectoderm, 
the  ventral  cord  appearing  in  sections  (Fig.  67,  c,  and  Fig. 
70,  a)  as  a  mere  thickening  of  the  latter. 

Both  brain  and  coid  are  cojnposed  of  delicate  ncrve-iibres 
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(Fig.  6g,  Nv.  F.)  interspersed  with  nerve-cells  {Nv.  C).  In 
the  cord  the  fibres  are  arranged  longitudinally,  and  the 
nerve-cells  are  ventral  in  position,  forming  a  layer  in  tmme- 


FiG.  69.— Diagram  illustralbe  the  relations  of  Ihe  nervous  sj-stemot 
Polygordius. 

The  deric  epithelium  (Dtr.  Eplkm)  is  either  in  direct  contact  with  the 
central  nervous  system  (hiwer  part  of  figure),  or  is  connected  by  alFerenl 
rervea  {af.  nv)  with  the  inter- muscular  plexus  (in/,  iinisc.  pix) :  the 
latter  is  connected  with  the  muscle- plates  {M.  PI)  by  efferent  nerves 

m  ,iio. 

The  central  nervous  system  consists  of  nerve-fibres  {Nv.  F)  and 
nerve-cells  {No.  C) :  other  nerve  cells  (Nv.  C)  occur  at  intervals  in 
the  inter-muscular  plexus. 

The  muscle -plates  (,1/.  TV),  one  of  which  is  entire,  while  only  the 
middle  part  of  the  other  is  shown,  are  invested  by  a  delicate  protoplasmic 
network,  containing  nuclei  |"«),  to  which  the  efferent  nerves  can  be 
traced.     (The  details  copied  from  Fraipont.) 


diate  contact  with  the  deric  epithelium.  In  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  brain  the  nerve-cells  are  superficial  and  the 
central  part  of  the  oi^an  is  formed  of  a  finely  punctate 
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ibstance  in  wliich  neither  cells  nor  fibres   can  lie   niade 


Ramifying  through  the  entire  muscular  layer  of  the  body- 
wall  is  a  network  of  delicate  nerve-fibres  {inf.  niiisc.  pix.) 
with  nerve-ceUs  (Ni:  C)  at  intervals,  the  inler-musciilnT 
pkxiis.  Some  of  the  branches  of  this  plexus  are  traceable 
to  nerv'e-ceils  in  the  central  nervous  system,  others  {af.  iiv.) 
to  epidermic  cellSj  others  {£/.  nv.)  to  the  delicate  proto- 
plasmic layer  covering  the  muscle-plates.  The  superficial 
cells  of  both  brain  and  cord  are  also,  as  has  been  said,  in 
direct  connection  with  the  overlying  epidermis,  and  from  the 
anterior  end  of  the  brain  a  bundle  of  nerve-fibres  (Fig  67,  b, 
Nv.)  is  given  off  on  each  side  to  the  corresponding  tentacle, 
constituting  the  mrveoi  thai  organ,  to  the  epidermic  cells  of 
which  its  fibres  are  distributed. 

We  see  then  tiiat,  apart  from  the  direct  connection  of 
nerve-cells  with  the  epidermis,  the  central  nervous  system  is 
connected,  through  the  intermediation  of  nerve-fibres  (a) 
with  the  sensitive  cells  of  the  deric  epithelium  and  {b)  with 
the  contractile  muscle-plates.  And  we  can  thus  distinguish 
two  sets  of  nerve-fibres,  (a)  sensory  or  afferent  {nf.  nv.) 
which  connect  the  central  nervous  system  with  the  epidermis, 
((*)  iiiolor  or  efferent  (Ef.  hv.)  which  connect  it  with  the 

iscles. 

Comparing  the  nervous  system  of  Polygordius  with  that 
of  a  medusa  {p.  243)  there  are  two  chief  points  to  be  noticed. 
Firstly,  the  concentration  of  the  central  nervous  system  in 
the  higher  type,  and  the  special  concentration  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body  to  form  a  brain.  Secondly,  the  important 
fact  that  the  inter-muscular  plexus  is  not,  like  the  peripheral 
nervous  system  of  a  medusa  which  it  resembles,  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  epidermis  (ectoderm)  but  lies  in  tlie 
muscular  layer,  or,  in  other  words,  has  sunk  into  the 
tnesoderm. 
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It  is  obvious  that  direct  experiments  on  the  nervous  system 
would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  in  so  small  an  animal  as 
Polygordius.  But  numerous  experiments  on  a  large  number 
of  other  animals,  both  higher  and  lower,  allow  us  to  infer 
with  considerable  confidence  the  functions  of  the  various 
parts  in  this  particular  case. 

If  a  muscle  be  laid  bare  or  removed  from  the  body  in  a 
li\-ing  animal  it  may  be  made  to  contract  by  the  application 
of  \'arious  stimuli,  such  as  a  smart  tap  (mechanical  stimulus), 
a  drop  of  acid  or  alkali  (chemical  stimulus),  a  hot  wire  (ther- 
mal stimulus),  or  an  electric  current  (electrical  stimulus).  If 
the  motor  ner\'e  of  the  muscle  is  left  intact  the  application 
to  it  of  any  of  these  stimuli  produces  the  same  effect  as  its 
direct  application  to  the  muscle,  the  stimulus  being  con- 
ducted along  the  eminently  irritable  but  non-contractile 
nerve. 

Further,  if  the  motor  nerve  is  left  in  connection  with  the 
central  nervous  system,  />.,  with  one  or  more  nerve-cells, 
direct  stimulation  of  these  is  followed  by  a  contraction,  and 
not  only  so,  but  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  connected 
with  such  cells  produces  a  similar  result.  And  finally, 
stimulation  of  an  ectoderm  cell  connected,  either  directly 
or  through  the  intermediation  of  a  sensory  nerve,  with  the 
nerve-cells,  is  also  followed  by  muscular  contraction.  An 
action  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  free 
sensitive  surface  of  the  body  is  transmitted  along  a  sensory 
nerve  to  a  nerve-cell  or  group  of  such  cells  and  is  then,  as  it 
were,  reflected  along  a  motor  nerve  to  a  muscle,  is  called  a 
reflex  action ;  the  essence  of  the  arrangement  is  the  inter- 
position of  nerve-cells  between  sensory  or  afferent  nerves 
connected  with  sensory  cells,  and  motor  or  efferent  nerves 
connected  with  muscles. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  69)  serves  to  illustrate  this  matter. 
The  muscle-plato  {M,  PL)  may  be  made  to  contract  by  a 
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srimulus  applied  (a)  to  itself  directly,  {/>}  to  the  motor  fibri; 
{Ef.  nv),  (f)  lo  the  nerve-cells  {Nv.  C)  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  or  lo  those  (Nv.  C)  in  the  inter-muscular 
plex^is,  (rf)  to  the  sensory  fibre  {af.  nv.),  or  {<)  to  the 
epidermic  cells  {Der.  Epl/im). 

In  all  probability  the  whole  central  nervous  system  of 
Polygordius  is  capable  of  automatic  action.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  if  the  body  of  an  earthworm  is  cut  into 
several  pieces  each  performs  independent  movements ;  in 
other  words,  the  whole  body  is  not,  as  in  the  higher  animals, 
paralysed  by  removal  of  the  brain.  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  complete  co-ordination,  i.e.,  the  regulation 
of  the  various  movements  to  a  common  end,  is  lost  when 
the  brain  is  removed. 

The  nervous  system  is  thus  an  all-important  means  of 
communication  between  the  various  parts  of  the  organism 
and  between  the  organism  and  the  external  world.  The 
outer  or  sensory  surface  is  by  its  means  brought  into 
connection  with  the  entire  muscular  system  with  such 
perfection  that  the  slightest  touch  applied  to  one  end  of  the 
body  may  be  followed  by  the  ahnost  instantaneous  contrac- 
tion of  muscles  at  the  other. 

In  some  species  of  Polygordius  the  prostomium  bears  a 
pair  of  eye-sjjecks,  but  in  the  majority  of  species  the  adult 
animal  is  eyeless,  and,  save  for  the  ciliated  pits  (Fig.  66, 
n,  c.p),  the  function  of  which  is  not  known,  the  only  definite 
organs  of  sense  are  the  tentacles,  which  have  a  tactile 
function,  their  abundant  nerve-supply  indicating  that  their 
delicacy  as  organs  of  touch  far  surpasses  that  of  the  general 
surface  of  the  body.  They  are  beset  with  short,  fine  pro- 
cesses of  the  cuticle  called  seta  (Figs.  66  and  67,  s),  which 
probably,  hke  the  whiskers  of  a  cat,  serve  as  conductors  of 
external  stimuli  to  the  sensitive  epidermic  cells. 
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There  are  two  matters  of  general  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  structure  of  Polygordius  to  which  the  student's 
attention  must  be  drawn  in  concluding  the  present  lesson. 

Notice  in  the  first  place  how  in  this  type,  far  more  than  in 
any  of  those  previously  considered,  we  have  certain  definite 
parts  of  the  body  set  apart  as  organs  for  the  performance  of 
particular  functions.  There  is  a  mouth  for  the  reception  of 
food,  an  enteric  canal  for  its  digestion,  and  an  anus  for  the 
extrusion  of  faeces :  a  ccelomic  fluid  for  the  transport  of  the 
products  of  digestion  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  body : 
a  system  of  blood-vessels  for  the  transport  of  oxygen  to  and 
of  carbon  dioxide  from  all  parts :  an  epidermis  as  organ  of 
touch  and  of  respiration :  nephridia  for  getting  rid  of  water 
and  nitrogenous  waste :  and  a  definite  nervous  system  for 
regulating  the  movements  of  the  various  parts  and  forming 
a  means  of  communication  between  the  organism  and  the 
external  world.  It  is  clear  that  differentiation  of  structure 
and  division  of  physiological  labour  play  a  far  more  obvious 
and  important  part  than  in  any  of  the  organisms  hitherto 
studied. 

Notice  in  the  second  place  the  vastly  greater  complexity 
of  microscopic  structure  than  in  any  of  our  former  types. 
The  adult  organism  can  no  longer  be  resolved  into  more  or 
less  obvious  cells.  In  the  deric,  enteric,  and  ccelomic 
epithelia  we  meet  with  nothing  new,  but  the  muscle-plates 
are  not  cells,  the  nephridia  show  no  cell-structure,  neither  do 
the  nerve-fibres  nor  the  punctate  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  body  is  thus  divisible  into  tissues  or  fabrics  each  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  rest.  We  have  epithelial  tissue, 
cuticular  tissue,  muscular  tissue,  and  nervous  tissue :  and 
the  blood  and  coilomic  fluid  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
liquid  tissues.  One  result  of  this  is  that,  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  in  the  foregoing  types,  we  can  study  the 
morphology   of    Polygordius    under    two    distinct    heads: 
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anatomy,  dealing  with  the  general  structure  of  the  parts, 
and  histology^  dealing  with  their  minute  or  microscopic 
structure. 

One  point  of  importance  must  be  specially  referred  to  in 
connection  with  certain  of  the  tissues.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  (p.  273)  that  the  epidermis  has  rather  the  character  of 
a  sheet  of  protoplasm  with  regularly-arranged  nuclei  than  of 
a  layer  of  cells,  and  that  the  muscle-plates  are  covered  with 
a  layer  of  protoplasm  with  which  the  ultimate  nerve-fibres 
are  conlinuous  (p.  274).  Thus  certain  of  the  tissues  of 
Polygordius  are  multinucleate  but  non-cellular.  They  are 
comparable  in  minute  structure  to  an  Opalina  or  to  the 
Plasmodium  of  a  Mycotozoon,  and  must  therefore  be  dis- 
tinguished from  such  definitely  cellular  tissues  as  the  enteric 
epithehum. 
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PoLYGORDius  {Continued) 

Asexual  reproduction  is  unknown  in  Polygordius,  and 
the  organs  of  sexual  reproduction  are  very  simple.  The 
animal  is  dioecious,  gonads  of  one  sex  only  being  found  in 
each  individual. 

In  the  species  which  has  been  most  thoroughly  investi- 
gated {P.  neapoUtanus)  the  reproductive  products  are  formed 
in  each  metamere  from  the  fourth  to  the  last.  Crossing 
these  segments  obliquely  are  narrow  bands  of  muscle  (Fig. 
70,  A,  O.M)  and  certain  of  the  cells  of  cceJomic  epithelium 
covering  these  bands  multiply  by  fission  and  form  little 
heaps  of  cells  (Spy\  each  of  which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
gonad.  There  is  thus  a  pair  of  gonads  to  each  segment  with 
the  exception  of  the  prostomium,  the  peristomium,  the  first 
three  metameres,  and  the  anal  segment,  the  reproductive 
organs  exhibiting  the  same  simple  metameric  arrangement 
as  the  digestive,  excretory,  and  circulatory  organs.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  primitive  sex-cells,  arising  as  they  do 
from  coelomic  epithelium,  are  mesodermal  structures,  not 
ectodermal  as  in  hydroids  (pp.  231  and  245). 

In  the  male  the  primitive  sex-cells  divide  and  sub-divide, 
the  ultimate  products  being  converted  into  sperms  (Fig.  70, 


Fig.  ■!O.^Pii/j\i,'.jri///ii  >i,:if,'lihuius. 
section  of  a  male  specimen  lo  show  itie  position  of  tiie 
immature  gonads  {sjy)  and  the  precise  form  and  arrangement  of  liie 
various  layera  represented  diagrammalically  in  Fig.  6S,  c 

The  body-wall  consists  of  cuticle  (Ck),  deric  epillielium  (Z>r!^.  £>WAm), 
muscle -piates  [Ht.  PI),  and  parietal  layer  of  ciElomic  epithelium  {C»-l. 
Epihm).  The  venlial  nerve  cord  (  V.  Ifv.  Cd)  is  shown  to  be  continu- 
ous with  ihe  derie  epithelium. 

The  enteric  canal  consists  of  ciliated  enteric  epithelium  (Ent.  Epthm\ 
covered  by  the  visceral  layer  of  ccelomic  epithelium  {Cat.  Epihin')-, 
coonecliog  it  with  the  body-wall  are  the  dorsal  and  ventral  mesenteries 
formol  of  a  double  layer  of  ccelomic  epithelium,  and  containing  respec- 
tively Ihe  dorsal  {D.  V)  and  ventral  (  K   V)  blood-vessels. 

"  .ssing  obliquely  :icrass  the  ccelome  are  the  oblique  muscles  (0.  M) 
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covered  with  codomic  epitbeliam  :  by  diflerentiation  of  groups  of  cells 
of  the  latter  the  spermaries  {S/>y)  are  formed. 

B,  a  single  sperm,  showing  expanded  head  and  delicate  tail. 

c,  horizontal  section  of  a  sexually  mature  female. 

The  body- wall  (C«,  Dfr.  Epthm^  M.  PI)  has  undergone  partial 
histological  degeneration,  and  is  ruptured  in  two  places  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  the  ova  {ov)  which  still  fill  the  coelomic  spaces  enclosed  between 
the  body-wall,  the  euteric  canal  (Ent,  Epthm)^  and  the  septa  {Sep), 
(After  Fraipont.) 

B :  see  p.  255) :  in  the  female  they  enlarge  immensely,  and 
take  on  the  character  of  ova  (c,  av).  Multiplication  of  the 
sexual  products  takes  place  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole 
coelome  becomes  crammed  full  of  either  sperms  or  ova  (c). 

In  the  female  the  growth  of  the  eggs  takes  place  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  undergo  more 
or  less  complete  atrophy : .  the  epidermis  for  instance,  be- 
comes liquefied  and  the  muscles  lose  their  contractility. 
Finally  rupture  of  the  body-wall  takes  place  in  each  segment 
(c),  and  through  the  slits  thus  formed  the  eggs  escape.  So 
that  Polygordius,  like  an  annual  plant,  produces  only  a 
single  brood;  death  is  the  inevitable  result  of  sexual 
maturity.  Whether  or  not  the  same  dehiscence  of  the  body- 
wall  takes  place  in  the  male  is  not  certain  :  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  sperms  make  their  escape  through  the  nephridia. 

Thus  while  there  are  no  specialized  gpnoducts,  or  tubes  for 
carrying  off  the  sexual  products,  it  is  possible  that  the  ne- 
phridia may,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  function,  serve 
the  purpose  of  male  gonoducts  or  spermiducts.  Female  gono- 
ducts  or  oviducts  are  however  entirely  absent. 

The  ova  and  sperms  being  sbed  into  the  surrounding 
water,  impregnation  takes  place,  and  the  resulting  oosperm 
undergoes  segmentation  or  division  (see  p.  246),  a  polyplast 
being  formed.  The  cells  of  the  polyplast  become  differen- 
tiated, an  enteron  or  digestive  cavity  is  formed,  and  the 
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embryo  is  gradually  converted  into  a  curious  free-swimming 
crtaiture  shown  in  Fig.  72,  a,  and  called  a  irochosphere. 

tThe  trochosphere,  or  newly-hatched  larva  of  Poiygordius 
f^-  71,  a)  is  about  \  mm.  in  diameter,  and  has  something 
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Fm.  71.— A,  larva  of  PBly^rdim  luapolilaiius  in  the  irochoaphere 
stage  ;  from  a  living  spedmen. 

B,  dingtiLin malic  vertical  section  of  the  same :  the  ectoilerm  is  dotted, 
the  endodeiin  radially  atriated,  the  mesoderm  evenly  shaded,  and  the 
nervous  system  finely  dotted. 

c,  [ransverse  section  through  the  plane  ab  in  B, 

The  body-wall  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  ectoderm  cells,  which,  at 
the  apenoflhe  prosiomium  {upper  hemisphere)  are  modified  tu  form  the 
brain  [5r)  and  a  pair  of  ocelli  (or). 

The  enteric  canal  consists  of  three  parts  :  the  stomoditum  (SI.  dm), 
opening  externally  Ijy  the  mouth  {MlA),  and  lined  by  ectodernt  ;  thi: 
enleron  {Eiil)  lined  by  endaderm  ;  and  the  proclodaMini  {Frc.  dm), 
opening  by  the  anus  [An)  and  lined  by  ectoderm. 

lietween  the  body-wait  and  the  enteric  canal  is  the  larval  body-cavity 
or  blnstoctrie  (S/.  «/). 

The  mesoderm  is  confined  to  two  narrow  bands  oF  cells  (h  .ind  c, 
the  blaslnccele,  one  on  either  side  of  the  proctodceum  ;  slender 
Icnnal  bands  ( Msif)  are  also  seen  in  the  prosiomium  in  A. 

The  cilia  consist  of  a  pr;e-ora]  circlet  (Ft:  or.  ci)  above  the  mouth,  n 
■oral  circlet  {Ft.  or.  fi)  below  the  mouth,  nod  an  nnal  circlet  {An. 
ei)  mound  the  anus. 

(a  after  Fraiponl.) 

the  form  of  a  top,  consisting  uf  a  domelike  upper  portion, 
the //■cj/f»«'w/M,  produced  into  a  projecting  horizontal  rim; 
of  an  intermediate  portion  or  peristomium,  having  the  form 
/erled  hemisphere ;  and  of  a  lower  somewhat  conical 
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anal  region.  Around  the  projecting  rim  is  a  double  circlet 
of  large  cilia  {Fr,  or,  ci)  by  means  of  which  the  larva  is 
propelled  through  the  water. 

Beneath  the  edge  of  the  ciliated  rim  is  a  rounded  aperture, 
the  mouth  {Mth) ;  this  leads  by  a  short,  nearly  straight 
gullet  {St  dm\  into  a  spacious  stomach  {Ent\  from  the 
lower  side  of  which  proceeds  a  short  slightly  curved  intestine 
{Pre,  dm\  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  conical  inferior 
region  by  an  anus  {Aii),  Between  the  body-wall  and  the 
enteric  canal  is  a  space  filled  with  fluid  {BL  coel\  but,  as  we 
shall  see,  this  does  not  correspond  with  the  body-cavity  of  the 
adult.  The  body-wall  and  the  enteric  canal  consist  each  of 
a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  all  the  tissues  included  in 
the  adult  under  the  head  of  mesoderm  (p.  275)  being  absent 
or  so  poorly  developed  that  they  may  be  neglected  for  the 
present. 

Leaving  aside  ail  details,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trocho- 
sphere  of  Polygordius  is  comparable  in  the  general  features 
of  its  organization  to  a  medusa  (compare  Fig.  56,  p.  241), 
consisting  as  it  does  of  an  outer  layer  of  cells  forming  the 
external  covering  of  the  body  and  of  an  inner  layer  lining 
the  digestive  cavity.  There  are,  however,  two  important 
differences  :  the  space  between  the  two  layers  is  occupied  by 
the  mesoglcea  in  the  medusa,  while  in  the  worm  it  is  a  cavity 
filled  with  fluid  ;  and  the  digestive  cavity  of  the  trochosphere 
has  two  openings  instead  of  one. 

But  in  order  to  compare  more  accurately  the  medusa 
with  the  trochosphere,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  up,  by  the  help 
of  other  types,  an  important  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  Polygordius — the  passage  from  the  polyplast 
to  the  trochosphere.  From  what  we  know  of  the  develop- 
ment of  other  worms,  the  process,  in  its  general  features, 
is  probably  as  follows  : — 

The  polyplast  is  converted,  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
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1  its  interior,  into  a  hollow  sphere,  bounded  by  a  single 
layer  of  cells  and  containing  a  cavity,  the  blaslocale :  this 
stage  of  development  is  called  the  blaslula.  Next,  one  side 
of  the  blastula  becomes  lucked  in  or  invaginaled  so  as  to 
convert  the  embr>'0  from  a  single-layered  sphere   into   a 

i double-layered  cup  (Fig.  72,  a).  This  process  can  be 
Biiflicientiy  well  imitated  by  pushing  in  one  side  of 
a  hollow  india-rubber  ball.  The  resulting  embr)'onic  stage 
< 
I  Fig,  ^2. — Diagram  illuslraling  the  origin  of  ihc  trochosphere  from 
ibe  g£ilrula.  The  cctudcrm  is  cloll«1,  Lhe  endoderni  striated. 
A,  gaslnila,  wilh  enleron  {Enl)  and  gaslrula-mouth  {Gasl.  Mlli),  and 
with  ibe  ectuderm  and  enduderm  sepainlcd  by  the  larval  budy-cavily  ur 
tlaslociele  [Bl.  iiel). 

B,  the  gastmla-mouth  has  closed,  the  enteron  (£»/)  becomiii);  a  shut 

c,  two  ectodermni  pouches,  the  slonioda;nm  {St.  dm)  and  prDcloiia.-uin 
iPrc.  dm)  have  appeared. 

D,  the  slomod^um  (Sl.  dm)  Bivl  proetodieum  {Pre.  dm)  have  opened 
into  the  enleron  {Ent),  fomiing  a  complete  enteric  canal  with  nioulb 
{M/A)  and  anus  {Aa). 

is  known  as  the  gastrula :  its  cavity  is  the  enteron  {£»/)  and 
is  bounded  by  the  invaginated  cells  which  now  con- 
stitute the  endoderm,  the  remaining  cells,  forming  the  outer 
wall  of  the  gastnila,  being  the  ectoderm.  The  two  layers 
are  continuous  at  the  aperture  of  the  cup,  the  gaslrula- 
mouth  or  blastopore  (Cast.  Mlfi).  Between  the  ectoderm 
and  endoderm  is  a  space,  the  greatly  diniinislied  blastoccete. 
The  resemblance  of  the  gastrtila  to  a  simplified  Hydra, 
devoid  of  tentacles,  will  be  at  once  apparent. 
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Before  long  the  mouth  of  the  gastrula  closes  (-5),  the  enteron 
{Ent)  being  thus  converted  into  a  shut  sac.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  ectoderm  is  tucked  in  or  invaginated  at  two  places 
(C),  and  the  two  little  pouches  {St  dm^  Pre,  dm)  thus  formed 
grow  inwards  until  they  meet  with  the  closed  enteron  and 
finally  open  into  it  (Z>),  so  that  a  complete  enteric  canal  is 
formed — formed,  we  must  not  fail  to  notice,  of  three  distinct 
parts  :  (i)  an  anterior  ectodermal  pouch,  opening  externally 
by  the  mouth,  and  distinguished  as  the  siomodceum  ;  (2)  the 
enteron,  lined  with  endoderm ;  and  (3)  a  posterior  ectoder- 
mal pouch,  opening  externally  by  the  anus,  and  called  the 
proctodcBiim, 

In  the  trochosphere  (Fig.  71)  the  gullet  is  derived  from 
the  stomodseum,  the  stomach  from  the  enteron,  and  the 
intestine  from  the  proctoda^um ;  so  that  only  the  stomach  of 
the  worm-larva  corresponds  with  the  digestive  cavity  of  a 
medusa :  the  gullet  and  intestine  are  structures  not  repre- 
sented in  the  latter  form. 

Two  or  three  other  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  trocho- 
sphere must  now  be  referred  to. 

At  the  apex  of  the  dome-shaped  prostomium  the  ecto- 
derm is  greatly  thickened,  forming  a  rounded  patch  of  cells 
(Figs.  71  and  73,  Br\  the  rudiment  of  the  brain.  On  the 
surface  of  the  same  region  and  in  close  relation  with  the 
brain  is  a  pair  of  small  patches  of  black  pigment,  the 
eye-spots  or  ocelli  (JDc), 

On  either  side  of  the  intestine,  between  its  epithelium  and 
the  external  ectoderm,  is  a  row  of  cells  forming  a  band 
which  partly  blocks  up  the  blastocoele  (b  and  c,  Msd),  These 
two  bands  are  the  rudiments  of  the  whole  of  the  meso- 
dermal tissues  of  the  adult — muscle,  ccelomic  epithelium, 
&C.. — and  are  hence  called  mesodermal  bands. 
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Finally  on  either  side  of  the  lower  or  posterior  end  of  the 
stomach  isadehcate  ttibe(I''ig.  73,  a,  J\^^)  opening  by  a  small 
aperture  on  to  the  exterior,  and  by  a  wide  funnel-shaiwd 


Fig.  73.— a,  living  specimen  of  an  advanced  Irochosphere- larva  of 
Polj^ordius  neniiolitunus,  showing  the  elongation  of  the  anal  r^ion  to 
form  the  trunk. 

B,  diigrammntic  vertical  section  of  the  same  :  the  ectoderm  is  coarsely, 
the  nervous  system  finely,  dotted,  the  cndoderni  radially  alrialed,  and 
the  mesoderm  evenly  shaded. 

c,  transverse  section  through  the  pkne  ai  in  b. 

The  pre-onl  (/V,  cr.  ri),  post-oral  {Ft.  or.  ci),  and  anal  {An.  cO 
cilia,  brain  {Bt),  ocelli  (Or),  hlastocccle  {Bl),  mouth  {Mlh),  stomo- 
d?eum  {Si.  dai),  proctodieimi  {Pre.  dm\  and  anus  {jJh)  as  in  Fig.  71, 
the  enleron  {Enl)  has  extended  some  distance  into  the  trunk. 

In  A,  slender  mesodermal  bands  {Mid,  bd)  in  the  prostomium,  and  the 
Ijranched  head-nephtidium  {Nfih)  are  shown. 

In  B  and  C  the  mesoderm  {Mid)  is  seen  to  have  ohliteraled  the  blasto- 
ccele  in  the  trunk-region ;  the  ectoderm  has  undergone  a  thickening, 
forming  the  ventral  netve-cord  (  V.  Nv.  Cd). 

(A  after  Fraipont.) 

extremity  into  the  blastoccele  ;  it  has  all  the  relations  of  a 
nephridium,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  head-nephdridium. 


As  the  larva  of  Polygordius  is  so  strikingly  different  from 
the  adult,  it  is  obvious  that  development  must,  in  this,  as  in 
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several  cases  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  be  accom- 
panied by  a  metamorphosis. 

The  first  obvious  change  is  the  elongation  of  the  conical 
anal  region  of  the  trochosphere  into  a  tail-like  portion 
which  may  be  called  the  trunk  (Fig.  73,  a).  The 
stomach  (enteron),  which  was  formerly  confined  to  the  pro- 
and  peri-stomium,  has  now  grown  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  trunk  (b,  ent\  so  that  the  procto- 
daeum  {Pre,  dni)  occupies  only  the  portion  in  proximity  to 
the  anus. 

Important  internal  changes  have  also  taken  place.  The 
deric  epithelium  or  external  ectoderm  is  for  the  most  part 
composed,  as  in  the  preceding  stage,  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells ;  but  on  that  aspect  of  the  trunk  which  lies  on  the  same 
side  as  the  mouth — />.,  to  the  left  in  Fig.  73,  a  and  b — this 
layer  has  undergone  a  notable  thickening,  being  now  com- 
posed of  several  layers  of  cells.  This  ectodermal  thickening 
is  the  rudiment  of  the  ventral  nerve-cord  ( V,  Nv,  Cd),  and 
the  side  of  the  trunk  on  which  it  appears  is  now  definitely 
marked  out  as  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  future  worm,  the 
opposite  aspect — that  to  the  right  in  the  figures — being 
dorsal.  At  a  later  stage  two  ectodermal  cords — the  oesopha- 
geal connectives — are  formed,  connecting  the  anterior  end  of 
the  ventral  nerve-cord  with  the  brain.  Note  that  the  two 
divisions  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  originally  quite 
distinct. 

The  mesodermal  bands,  which  were  small  and  quite 
separate  in  the  preceding  stage  (Fig.  71,  B  and  c,  Msd). 
have  now  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  completely  to  sur- 
round the  enteron  and  obliterate  the  blastocoele  (Fig.  73,  b 
and  c,  Msd).  At  this  stage  therefore  there  is  no  body- 
cavity  in  the  trunk,  but  the  space  between  the  deric  and 
enteric  epithelia  is  occupied  by  a  solid  mass  of  mesoderm. 
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In  a  word,  the  larva  is  at  present,  as  far  as  the  trunk  is  con- 
cerned, triploblastic  but  acxlomaU. 

Development  continues,  and  the  larva  assumes  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  74,  a.  The  trunk  has  undergone  a  great 
increase  in  length  and  at  the  same  time  has  become  divided 
by  a  series  of  annular  grooves  into  segments  or  metameres, 
like  those  of  the  adult  worm  but  more  distinct  (compari; 
Fig.  66,  D,  p.  269).  By  following  the  growth  of  the  larva 
from  the  preceding  to  the  present  stage,  it  is  seen  that  these 
segments  are  formed  from  before  backwards,  i.t.,  the  seg- 
ment ne\t  the  peristomium  is  the  oldest,  and  new  ones  are 
continually  being  added  between  the  last  formed  and  the 
extremity  of  the  trunk,  or  what  may  now  be  called  the  anal 
segment.  By  this  process  the  larva  has  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  worm  with  an  immense  head  and  a  very  siender 
trunk. 

The  original  larval  stomach  (enteron)  has  extended,  with 
the  formation  of  the  metameres,  so  as  to  form  the  greater 
portion  of  the  intestine :  the  proclodaium  {Pre.  dm)  is 
confined  to  the  anal  segment. 

Two  other  obvious  changes  are  the  appearance  of  a  puic 
of  small  slender  processes  (a,  /)^the  rudiments  of  the 
tentacles — on  the  apex  of  the  prostoniium,  and  of  a  circlet 
of  cilia  (/v.  an.  ei)  round  the  posterior  end  of  the  trunk. 

The  internal  changes  undergone  during  the  assumption  of 
the  present  form  are  very  striking.  In  every  fully  formed 
metamere  the  mesoderm ^solid,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  the  previous  stage— has  become  divided  into  two  layers, 
a  somatic  layer  (b  and  c,  Alsd  (sam)  )  in  contact  with  the 
ectoderm  and  a  splanchnic  layer  {Msd  (sj'l)  )  in  contact 
with  the  endoderm.  The  space  between  the  two  layers 
{Ca-f)  is  the    permanent  body-cavity   or   ctelome,  which  is 


Fiu.  74-— A,  larvi  of  Polygordius  neapolitanas  in  a  condition  inter- 
mediate between  the  trociiosphere  and  the  adult  worm,  the  Irunk-regioa 
being  elongated  and  divided  into  metameres. 

B,  diagr.itnmatic  vertical  section  of  the  same;  the  ectoderm  is  coarsely, 
the  nervous  system  finely,  doited,  the  endodettn  radially  striated,  and 
the  mcsodeim  evenly  shaded. 

c,  transverse  section  along  Ihe  plane  a#  in  a. 

The  prc-oral  [Pi:  or.  ci),  post-oral  [Pi.  or.  ci),  and  anal  {Aa.  d) 
cilia,  the  blastoccele  {B/.  cicl),  stomodzeum  {St.  dm),  and  proctodaznm 
{I'te.  dm)  are  as  in  Fig-  71,  A  and  Br  the  enteron  now  extends  through- 
out the  segmented  region  of  the  trunk. 

A  pair  of  tentacles  (/)  lias  appeared  on  Ihe  ptostoniium  near  the  ocelli 
(a),  and  a  pre-anal  circlet  of  cilia  (/V.  au.  ci)  is  developed, 

The  mesoderm  has  divided  into  somatic  (Msd  [sam) )  and  splanchnic 
(A/sd{s//))  la^rs  with  the  cce!ome{Ca'/)  between:  the  sepia  (5'y>)  are 
formed  by  undivided  plates  of  mesoderm  separating  the  segments  of  the 
ccelome  from  one  another. 

d'-d',  three  stages  in  the  development  of  the  somatic  mesoderm.  In 
d'  it  (Msd  (Soiii)  )  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  in  contact  with  the 
deric  cpilhctium  {Der.  Eflkiii) :  in  d'  the  cells  have  begun  to  split  up 
in  a  radial  direction  ;  in  d'  each  has  divided  into  a  number  of  radially 
ananged  sections  of  muscle-plates  {M.  PI)  and  a  single  cell  of  ctelomic 
epithelium  (Cirl.  Eplkm). 

(a  after  Fraipont.) 
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thus  quite  a  diflerenl  thing  from  the  larval  body-cavity 
or  blastoccele,  being  formed,  not  as  a  space  between 
ectoderm  and  endoderm,  but  by  the  splitting  of  an 
originally  solid  mesoderm. 

The  division  of  tlic  mesoderm  does  not  however  extend 
quite  to  the  middle  dorsal  and  middle  ventral  lines ;  in  both 
ihese  situations  a  layer  of  undivided  mesoderm  is  left  (c), 
and  in  this  way  the  dorsal  and  ventral  mesenteries  are 
formed.  Spaces  in  these,  apparently  the  remains  of  the 
blastoccele,  form  the  dorsal  and  ventral  blood-vessels.  More- 
over the  splitting  process  lakes  place  independently  in  each 
segment,  and  a  transverse  vertical  layer  of  undivided 
mesoderm  (a,  Sefi)  is  left  separating  each  segment  from  the 
adjacent  ones  before  and  behind :  in  this  way  the  septa 
arise. 

The  nephridia  appear  to  have  a  double  origin,  the  super- 
ficial portion  of  each  being  formed  from  ectoderm,  the 
deep  portion,  including  the  nephrostome,  from  the  somatic 
layer  of  mesoderm. 

In  the  ventral  nerve-cord  the  cells  lying  nearest  the  outer 
surface  have  enlarged  and  formed  nerve-cells,  while  those  on 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cord  have  elongated  longitudinally 
and  become  converted  into  nerve-fibres.  This  process  has 
already  begun  in  the  preceding  stage. 

But  the  most  striking  histological  changes  are  those  which 
gradually  take  place  in  the  somatic  layer  of  mesoderm,  At 
first  this  layer  consists  of  ordinary  nucleated  cells  (d^,  Msii 
Sam),  but  before  long  each  cell  splits  up  in  a  radial 
direction  (u*)  from  without  inwards — i.e.,  from  the  ectoderm 
{Der.  Epthiri)  towards  the  coilome — finally  taking  on  the 
form  of  a  book  with  four  or  more  slightly  separated  leaves 
directed  outwards  or  towards  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
with  its  back — the  undivided  portion  of  the  cell — bounding 
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the  coelome.  The  cells  being  arranged  in  longitudinal  series, 
we  have  a  number  of  such  books  placed  end  to  end  in 
a  row  with  the  corresponding  leaves  in  contact — page  one 
of  the  first  book  being  followed  by  page  one  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  &c.,  page  two  by  page  two,  and  so  on  through 
one  or  more  segments  of  the  trunk.  Next,  what  we  have 
compared  with  the  leaves  of  the  books — the  divided 
portions  of  the  cells — become  separated  from  the  backs — 
the  undivided  portions  (d^) — and  each  leaf  (J/.  Ft)  fuses 
with  the  corresponding  leaves  of  a  certain  number  of  books 
in  the  same  longitudinal  series.  The  final  result  is  that  the 
undivided  portions  of  the  cells  (backs  of  the  books,  CotL 
Epthffi)  become  the  parietal  layer  of  coelomic  epithelium,  the 
longitudinal  bands  formed  by  the  union  of  the  leaves 
{Id,  PI)  becoming  the  muscle-plates,  which  are  thus  cell- 
fusiofis,  each  being  formed  by  the  union  of  portions  of  a 
series  of  longitudinally  arranged  cells. 

At  the  same  time  the  cells  of  the  splanchnic  layer 
of  mesoderm  thin  out  and  become  the  visceral  layer  of 
coelomic  epithelium 

We  see  then  that  by  the  time  the  larva  has  reached  the 
stage  shown  in  Fig.  74,  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  aggregate  of 
simple  cells  arranged  in  certain  layers.  The  cells  them- 
selves have  undergone  differentiation,  some  becoming  modi- 
fied into  nerve-fibres,  others  by  division  and  subsequent 
fusion  with  their  neighbours  forming  muscle-plates,  while 
others,  such  as  the  epithelial  cells,  remain  almost  unaltered. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  Polygordius, 
cell-multiplication  and  cell-differentiation  go  hand  in  hand, 
the  result  being  the  formation  of  those  complex  tissues  the 
presence  of  which  forms  so  striking  a  difference  between  the 
worm  and  the  simpler  types  previously  studied. 
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It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  comparatively  complex 
animal  is  in  one  stage  of  its  existence— the  oosperm — as 
simple  as  an  Amceba  :  in  another — the  polyplast — it  is  com- 
parable to  a  Pandorina,  and  in  a  third^the  blastula — to  a 
Volvox  ;  in  a  fourlh — the  gastrula — -it  corresponds  in  general 
features  with  a  Hydra;  while  in  a  fifth^the  trochosphere— 
it  resembles  in  many  respects  a  Medusa.  As  in  other  cases 
we  have  met  with,  the  com[)aratively  highly-organised  form 
passes  through  stages  in  the  course  of  its  individual  develop* 
ment  similar  in  general  characters  to  those  which,  on  the 
theory  of  evolution,  its  ancestors  may  be  considered  to  have 
passed  through  in  their  gradual  ascent  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  stage  of  organization. 

The  rest  of  the  development  of  Polygordius  may  be 
summarized  very  briefly.  The  trunk  grows  so  much  faster 
than  the  head  (pro-/>/wperi-stomium) — that  the  latter  under- 
goes a  relative  diminution  in  size,  finally  becoming  of  equal 
diameter  with  the  trunk,  as  in  the  adult.  The  ciliated  rings 
are  lost,  the  tentacles  grow  to  their  full  size,  the  eye-spots 
atrophy,  and  thus  the  adult  form  is  assumed. 


LESSON  XXVI 

THE  CHIEF   DIVISIONS   OF   THE   ANIMAL   KINGDOM:   THE 

STARFISH    . 

The  student  who  has  once  thoroughly  grasped  the  facts  of 
structure  of  such  typical  unicellular  animals  as  Amoeba  and 
the  Infusoria,  of  such  typical  diploblastic  animals  as  Hydra 
and  Bougainvillea,  and  of  such  a  typical  triploblastic  animal 
as  Polygordius,  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  general  features  of  the  organization  of  any  other  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  When  once  the  notions  of  a  cell,  a 
cell-layer,  a  tissue,  an  organ,  body-wall,  enteron,  stomodaeum, 
proctodaeum,  coelome,  somatic  and  splanchnic  mesoderm, 
are  fairly  understood,  all  other  points  of  structure  become 
hardly  more  than  matters  of  detail. 

If  we  turn  to  any  text-book  of  Zoology  we  shall  find  that 
the  animal  kingdom  is  divisible  into  eight  primary  sub- 
divisions, called  sub-kingdoms,  types,  or  phyla.  These  are 
as  follows  : — 

Protozoa,  Echinodermata, 

Porifera.  Arthropoda, 

Coslenterata,  Mollusca, 

Vermes,  Vertebrata, 


GENERAL  STRUCTURE 


With  a  few  exceptions,  the  discussion  of  which  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  the  vast  number  of  animals  known  to  us  may 
be  arranged  in  one  or  other  of  these  groups. 

The  Protozoa  are  animals  which  are  either  unicellular  in 
the  strict  sense,  or  non-cellular,  or  colonies  of  unicellular 
zooids :  they  have  been  represented  in  previous  lessons  by 
Amceba  and  Protamceba,  Hieniatococcus,  Heteromita, 
Euglena,  the  Mycetozoa,  Paramcecium,  StylonychJa,  Oxy- 
tricha,  Opalina,  Vorticella,  Zoothamniura,  the  Foraminifera, 
the  Radiolaria,  Pandorina,  ajid  Volvox,  The  reader  will 
therefore  have  no  difficulty  in  grasping  the  general  features 
of  this  phylum. 

The  Caleiiterata  are  the  diploblastic  animals,  and  have 
also  been  well  represented  in  the  foregoing  pages,  namely 
by  Hydra,  Bougainvillea,  Diphyes,  and  Porpita.  The  sea- 
anemones  and  corals  also  belong  to  this  phylum,  in  which 
also  the  Portfera  or  sponges  are  sometimes  included. 

The  Vermes,  or  Worms,  are  a  very  heterogeneous  assem 
blage.  They  are  all  triploblastic,  but  while  some  are 
ccelomate,  others  have  no  body-cavity;  some,  ^ain,  are 
segmented,  others  not.  Still,  if  the  structure  of  Polygordiua 
is  thoroughly  understood,  there  will  be  little  difficuhy  in 
understanding  that  of  a  fluke,  a  tape-worm,  a  round-worm, 
an  earthworm,  or  one  of  the  ordinary  marine  worms. 

Of  the  remaining  four  sub-kingdoms  we  have,  so  far, 
studied  no  example,  but  a  brief  description  of  a  single 
example  of  each  will  show  how  they  all  conform  to  the 
general  plan  of  organisation  of  Polygordius,  being  all  triplo- 
blastic and  ccelomate. 

Under  the  EchinoiUrmata  are  included  the  various  kinds 
of  starfishes — sand-stars,  brittle-stars,  and  feather-stars,  as 
well  as  sea-urchins,  sea-cucumbers,  lic.  A  starfish  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  group. 
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The  phylum  Arthropoda  includes  crayfishes,  lobsters, 
crabs,  shrimps,  prawns,  wood-lice,  and  water-fleas ;  scorpions, 
spiders,  and  mites ;  centipedes  and  millipedes ;  and  all 
kinds  of  insects,  such  as  cockroaches,  beetles,  flies,  ants, 
bees,  butterflies,  and  moths.  A  crayfish  forms  a  very  fair 
example  of  the  group. 

In  the  phylum  Mollusca  are  included  the  ordinary  bi- 
valves, such  as  mussels  and  oysters ;  snails,  slugs,  and  other 
univalves  or  one-shelled  forms  ;  and  cuttle-fishes,  squids-,  and 
Octopi.  An  account  of  a  fresh-water  mussel  will  serve  to 
give  a  general  notion  of  the  character  of  this  group. 

Finally,  under  the  head  of  Vertebrata  are  included  all  the 
backboned  animals  :  the  lampreys  and  hags ;  true  fishes, 
such  as  the  shark,  skate,  sturgeon,  cod,  perch,  trout,  &c. ; 
amphibians,  such  as  frogs,  toads,  newts,  and  salamanders ; 
true  reptiles,  such  as  lizards,  crocodiles,  snakes,  and  tor- 
toises ;  birds  ;  and  mammals,  or  creatures  with  a  hairy  skin 
which  suckle  their  young,  such  as  the  ordinary  hairy 
quadrupeds,  whales  and  porpoises,  apes,  and  man.  The 
essential  structure  of  a  vertebrate  animal  will  be  understood 
from  a  brief  description  of  a  dog-fish. 

The  Starfish. 

The  commonest  British  starfish  is  Asterias  rubens^  but 
the  main  features  of  the  following  description  will  apply  to 
any  species.  The  starfish  consists  of  a  central  disc-like 
portion,  from  which  radiate  five  arms  or  rays.  The  animal 
crawls  over  the  rocks  with  its  flat,  light-coloured  ventral 
surface  downwards,  and  with  its  darker,  convex,  dorsal 
surface  upwards.  It  can  move  in  any  direction,  so  that,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  anterior  and  posterior  ex- 
tremities cannot  be  distinguished.     Radial  symmetry  such 
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as  this,  i.e.,  the  division  of  the  body  into  similar  jjarts 
radiating  from  a  common  centre,  is  characteristic  of  the 
Echinodermata  generally, 

In  the  centre  of  the  disc  on  the  ventral  surface  is  a  five- 
sided  depression,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  lai^e  mouth 
(Fig.  75  and  Fig.  76,  k,  Mih).     From  it  radiate  five  grooves 


,_. — A  Slarfitih,  fioni  Ihe  venlral  aspect,  nhowing  the  disi 
arms,  llie  central  moufh,  anti  ihe  numtroiia  tuiie-fecL     (From  Parker 
and  IlaawcU's  Zoglogy,  after  Leuckart  and  Nilsche. ) 

called  the  ambulacml  grooves,  one  along  the  ventral  surface 
of  each  arm  {Fig.  76,  a  and  u).  In  the  living  animal  numerous 
delicate  semi-transparent  cylinders,  tlie  iube-feet  (Fig.  75  and 
Fig.  76,  T.  F),  are  protruded  from  these  grooves ;  they  are 
very  extensible  and  each  ends  in  a  sucker.  It  is  by  moving 
these  structures  in  various  directions,  protruding  some  and 
withdrawing  others,  that  the  starfish  is  able  to  move  along 
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either  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  surface,  and  even  to  turn 
itself  over  when  placed  with  the  ventral  side  upwards. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  disc,  on  the  dorsal  surface,  is  the 
very  minute  anus  (Fig.  76  a,  An) ;  it  is  situated  on  a  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  disc  to  the  re-entering  angle  between 
two  of  the  rays,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  inter-radial  in 
position.  Near  the  anus,  and  also  inter-radially  situated,  is 
a  circular  calcareous  plate,  the  madreporite  (Mdpr\  per- 
forated by  numerous  microscopic  apertiu'es.  The  presence 
of  this  structure  disturbs  the  radial  symmetry  of  the  starfish 
and  gives  rise  to  a  bilateral  symmetry,  since  the  animal  can 
be  divided  into  two  truly  equal  halves  by  a  single  plane 
only,  viz.^  the  plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the 
madreporite  and  of  the  arm  opposite  to  it. 

The  body,  though  flexible,  is  tolerably  firm  and  resistant, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  immediately  beneath  the  soft,  slimy 
skin  there  is  a  layer  of  little  irregular  calcareous  bodies,  the 
ossicles  (Fig.  76,  os)^  forming  a  kind  of  scale  armour.  Many 
of  them  give  attachment  to  spines,  and  between  them  are 
minute  apertures,  the  dermal  pores,  through  which,  during 
the  life  of  the  animal,  are  protruded  delicate,  glove-finger- 
like processes,  the  dermal  gills  or  respiratory  cceca  (Eesp, 
cce).  Both  on  the  dorsal  and  the  ventral  surfaces  are  found 
curious  and  characteristic  organs  called  pedicellarice  {Fed). 
These  are  minute  forceps-like  structures,  consisting  of  a 
basal  piece  or  stalk  and  of  two  jaws,  each  supported  by  a 
calcareous  plate :  the  jaws  are  worked  by  nmscles,  and 
apparently  serve  to  remove  faecal  matter,  foreign  bodies,  &c., 
from  the  surface  of  the  animal. 

The  tube-feet,  already  referred  to,  are  arranged  symme- 
trically on  either  side  of  each  ambulacral  groove.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  groove  is  a  single  structure  (/)  like  a  tube- 
foot  without  the  terminal  sucker  :  it  is  called  t^e  tentacle. 


Dii^rnl  m-il     sclI  ons    f  i  Sli  fish. 
i,  vetlica!  secl  on  [.assin^,  on  Ih    tij,ht  through  a  n  lius,  on  Ihe  lel\ 
tnrough  an  inter  riUu        i  he  cfTs  de  of  the  ami  ulacml  groove,  with 
Ihe  tube  feet  ( T.  /')  nnd  nnipulla-  Ul'i/fi),  is  shown  In  perspective. 

The  ectoderm  is  coarsely  dotted,  the  nervous  system  finely  d.olled,  the 
cndodenn  radially  striated,  the  mesoderm  evenly  shaded,  the  ossicles  of 
the  skeleton  hlack,  and  Ihe  crielomie  epithelium  represented  hy  a  lieadijli 

The  body-mall  consists  of  deiic  epithelium  {Der.  Eflhm),  dermis 
{Demi),  and  Ihe  parielal  layer  of  coslomic  epithelium  {Ctfl.  Eflhm). 

To  ihe  body-wall  are  attached  pediceUarife  (/W),  and  the  end  of  the 
arm  bears  a  lentacle  (/)  with  an  ocellus  {oc)  at  its  base. 

The  skeleton  consists  of  ossicles  {as)  imbedded  in  Ihe  dermis  :  Inrse 
ambulacra!  ossicles  {Amb.  as)  bound  the  ambulacra!  grooves  on  the 
ventral  surfaces  of  the  arms. 

The  mouth  {MM)  leads  hy  a  short  gullet  into  a  stomach  {St),  which 
gives  off  a  cardiac  cecum  {CA  ca)  and  a  pair  of  pyloric  ca'ca  [I'yl.  or) 
to  each  arm,  and  passes  into  an  intestine  (/»']  which  gives  oS' intestinal 
ceca  [Till,  la)  to  Ihe  inter-radii,  and  ends  in  the  anus  {An).  The 
pyloric  oeca  are  connected  to  the  dorsal  body-wall  hy  mesenteries 
(j)/«.  in  Ej.  The  wall  of  the  enteric  canal  consists  of  enlcric  eiiilhelinm 
covered  hy  the  visceral  layer  of  ctclomie  epithelium  (Cal,  Epthm'), 

From   the  ccelome  are  given  olF  respiratory  ca^ca  (A'esf.  .v?),  which 

E reject  through  the  body-wall :  the  latter  contains  spaces  (/>,  h)  derived 
■om  the  ctelome. 
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The  circular  blood-vessel  (C.  B,  V)  surrounds  the  gullet  and  gives 
off  radial  vessels  {Rod.  B,  V)  to  the  arms  and  an  inter-radial  plexus 
connected  with  a  pentagonal  ring  round  the  intestine. 

The  circular  ambulacral  vessel  (C  Amb.  V)  gives  off  radial  vessels 
{Kad.  Amh.  V)  to  the  arms  connected  with  the  ampullae  {Amp)  and 
tube- feet  {T.  F):  it  is  also  connected  with  the  stone-canal  {St,  C),  which 
opens  externally  by  the  madreporite  {Mdpr), 

The  nerve-ring  {Nv,  H)  gives  off  radial  nerves  {RaJ,  Nv)  to  the 
arms. 

The  ovary  {Ovy)  is  inter-radial,  and  opens  by  a  dorsal  oviduct  {Ovd). 


and  is  probably  an  organ  of  smell.  At  the  base  of  the 
tentajcle  is  a  bright  red  eye-spot  {oc). 

Sections  show  that  there  is  a  well-marked  coelome, 
separating  the  body-wall  from  the  enteric  canal  and  contain- 
ing the  gonads,  blood-vessels,  &c.  The  body-wall  consists 
externally  of  a  very  thin  cuticle,  then  of  a  layer  of  dene 
epithelium  or  epidermis  {Der.  Eptkm\  then  of  a  thick, 
double,  fibrous  layer  {Derm),  then  of  a  thin  and  interrupted 
layer  of  muscle,  and  finally,  of  a  layer  of  coelomic  epithelium 
{Coal.  Epthm)  bounding  the  body  cavity. 

The  ossicles  with  their  spines  together  form  an  external 
skeleton  or  exoskeleton :  as  already  mentioned  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  small  irregular  bodies  developed  in  the 
fibrous  layer  of  the  body-wall,  and  overlapping  one  another 
in  a  scale-like  fashion.  But  the  ambulacral  grooves  are 
bounded  by  regularly  arranged  pairs  of  large,  rod-like  ambu- 
lacral ossicles  {Amb.  os\  arranged  like  rafters,  the  dorsal 
ends  of  each  pair  uniting  at  the  summit  of  the  groove, 
while  their  ventral  ends  diverge  and  are  connected  with  the 
ordinary  ossicles  at  the  edge  of  the  arm.  Between  each 
ambulacral  ossicle  and  its  predecessor  and  successor  in  the 
row  is  an  aperture,  the  ambtilacral  pore,  with  which  one  of 
the  tube-feet  is  connected. 

The  mouth  (Fig.  76,  a,  mth)  leads  by  a  short  gullet  into 
a  stomach  (st)  divisible  into  two  portions,  called  respectively 
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the  cardiac  and  pyloric  divisions.  The  cardiac  division 
(Fig.  77,  card,  si),  into  which  the  gullet  opens,  is  a  spacious 
sac,  produced  into  five  wide  pouches,  the  cardiac  cceca 
(Fig.  76,  A,  Cd.  cm ;  Fig.  77),  one  of  which  extends  into  the 


y  Fig.  77. — Digestive  organs  of  a  Starfish  i^Aslerias  rubern),  seen  from 
ne  doisal  aspect. 

The  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  {^ard.  si)  gives  off  five  short 
cardiac  cteca  or  pouches  and  leads  into  the  pyloric  division  {pyl.  si), 
from  wliich  Eve  bifid  pyloric  cosca  (pyl.  crcc)  arc  continuCfl  to  the  ends 
of  the  arms.  The  short  inlestine  is  recognisable  by  the  presence  of  the 
intestinal  cccca  {iiil.  aec)  and  of  the  anus  (a«)  :  madr,  madreporite. 
(From  Parker  and  Haswell's  Zoulo^,  after  Leuckart.) 


base  of  each  arm.  When  the  starfish  is  feeding  it  can  evert 
this  cardiac  sac  over  the  shellfish  or  other  object  serving  as 
prey,  and  is  thus  able  to  devour  animals  too  large  to  bu 
taken  into  the  mouth  ;  the  everted  stomach  is  afterwards 
rawn   back  by  means  of  special  muscles.     Dorsally  the 
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cardiac  communicates  with  the  small  pyloric  division 
(Fig.  77,  pyL  st\  which  also  gives  off  five  pouches,  the 
pyloric  cosca  (Fig.  76  and  77, /j'/.  c(e)\  but  each  of  these, 
instead  of  extending  merely  into  the  base  of  the  correspond- 
ing arm,  divides  into  two,  and  both  branches  extend  to  the 
extremity  of  the  arm,  giving  off  as  they  go  small  side- 
branches,  so  that  the  whole  caecum  has  a  tufted  or  sacculated 
character.  The  pyloric  caeca  are  lined  by  gland  cells,  and 
in  them  the  digestion  of  the  food  takes  place.  They  are 
connected  with  the  dorsal  walls  of  the  arms  by  mesenteries 
(Fig.  76,  B,  7nes). 

The  pyloric  division  of  the  stomach  leads  into  a  very 
short  intestine  which  passes  upwards  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
anus  (rt«),  previously  giving  off  two  intestinal  coeca  (int.  coe) 
situated  inter-radially — not  radially  like  the  blind  offshoots 
of  both  divisions  of  the  stomach. 

The  whole  enteric  canal  is  lined  with  enteric  epithelium 
(Fig.  76,  Ent.  Epthm),  and  is  covered  by  the  visceral  layer 
of  coelomic  epithelium  {CceL  Epthm) :  it  has  no  muscular 
layer.  There  is  a  spacious  ccelome(Cfl?/)  between  the  body- 
wall  and  the  enteric  canal  filled  with  a  watery  fluid  contain- 
ing leucocytes.  The  coelomic  epithelium  is  ciliated,  the 
cilia  effecting  a  circulation  of  the  coelomic  fluid.  The 
dermal  gills  {Resp.  cce),  already  referred  to,  communicate 
with  the  ccelome,  and  are,  in  fact,  hollow  outpushings  of 
the  body-wall.  They  serve  to  bring  the  coelomic  fluid  into 
close  relation  with  the  surrounding  water,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  looked  upon  as  organs  of  respiration. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  structures  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  starfish  is  a  peculiar  system  of  vessels  called  the 
water-vasailar  or  ambulacral  system:  it  is  of  great  func- 
tional importance,  being  connected  with  the  working  of  the 
tube-feet. 


The  centra!  part  of  the  ambulacral  system  is  a.  pentagonal 
Itubc  (Fig.  78,  c;  Fig.  76,  C.  Arnb.  V)  which  surrounds  the 
l.gullet,  and  is  called  the  ambulacral  ring-vessel.  From  each 
I  angle  of  the  pentagon  is  given  off  a  radial  amhvlacral  vessel 


Fig.  78. — The  waler  vascular  syslem  of  a  Starfish  (dJogramalic). 

The  ring-vessel  (e)  gives  off  five  radial  vessels  (r),  lalernl  off-shools  of 
which  (f')  are  mnnecteil  wilh  the  lube-feel  (p)  and  ampullic  (a). 

Inter- radially  the  ring-vessels  give,  off  Polian  vesicles  (a/)  and  ihc 
madreporic    canal    («')    ending    in    the    madreporite   (m).       (From 


jFig.  78,  r ;  Fig.  76,  Rad.  Ami'.  V)  which  proceeds  to  the 
pid  of  the  corresponding  arm,  lying  in  the  dihedral  angle 
icluded  by  the  double  row  of  ambulacral  ossicles,  and 
{onsequently  externa!  to  this  portion  of  the  skeleton  (Fig.  76, 
B).     Each  radial  vessel  sends  off  side  branches  (Fig.  78,  /■') 
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which  communicate  with  the  hollow  tube-feet  (Fig.  78,/; 
Fig.  76,  T,  F,\  and  each  tube-foot  is  connected  by  a  narrow 
canal  passing  through  an  ambulacral  pore  (p.  310)  with  a 
bladder-like  body,  the  ampulla  (Fig.  78,  a  ;  Fig.  76,  Am^ 
lying  in  the  coelome.  The  ampullae  consequently  form  a 
double  row  of  bladders  along  the  ventral  region  of  the 
interior  of  the  arm. 

The  ring-vessel  also  gives  off  inter-radially,  />.,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  arms,  bladder-like  bodies,  the  Polian 
vesicles  (Fig.  78,  ap)^  a  pair  in  each  inter-radius.  In  one  of 
the  inter-radii  there  also  goes  off  from  the  ring-vessel  a  tube, 
called  the  stone-canal  (Fig.  78,  ni  ;  Fig.  76,  St,  c)  from  the 
fact  that  its  walls  are  calcified,  which  passes  directly  upwards 
and  becomes  connected  with  the  madreporite  (Fig.  78,  m ; 
Fig.  76,  A,  Mdpr).  The  latter  is  perforated  by  minute 
apertures  which  are  in  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the 
stone-canal,  and  in  this  way  the  ambulacral  system  is  placed 
in  direct  communication  with  the  surrounding  water. 

The  whole  ambulacral  system  contains  a  watery  fluid,  and 
its  walls  consist  of  a  lining  of  epithelium  and  an  outer 
muscular  layer  particularly  well  developed  in  the  ampullae 
and  tube-feet.  Contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  ampullae 
forces  water  into  the  tube-feet,  and  causes  protrusion  of 
these  organs  :  their  withdrawal  is  brought  about  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  longitudinal  muscles  in  their  walls,  by  which 
the  fluid  is  forced  back  into  the  ampullae. 

Thus  the  whole  ambulacral  system  forms  an  elaborate 
locomotory  apparatus  worked  by  water-power.  It  is  quite 
confined  to  Echinoderms.  In  all  the  other  higher  animals 
movements  are  effected  by  the  direct,  and  not,  as  in  this 
case,  by  the  indirect  action  of  muscles. 

A  second  system  of  vessels  is  present  and  constitutes  the 
blood-system.     Surrounding  the  gullet  below  the  ambulacral 
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ring-vessel  is  a  ring  blood-vessel  (Fig.  76,  a,  C.  B.  V),  send- 
ing off  radial  blood-vessels  (Rad.  B.  V)  to  tht;  arms.  An 
inter-radial  sinus  or  blood-space  lies  alongside  the  stone- 
canal,  surrotinding  the  ovoid  gland  (see  p.  316),  and  is  con- 
nected below  with  the  ring-vessel  and  above  with  a 
pentagonal  vessel  or  sinus,  from  which  inter-radial  branches 
proceed  to  the  gonads. 

The  nervous  system  is  considerably  simpler  than  that  of 
PoI}^ordius.  It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  pentagonal 
nerve-ring  ^Fig.  76,  A,  Nv.  K)  surrounding  the  mouth,  and 
having  the  character  of  a  mere  thickening  of  the  deric 
epithelium.  From  each  of  its  angles  goes  off  a  radial  tierve 
(^Rad.  jVi')  which  passes  along  the  arm  below  the  ambu- 
lacral  and  blood-vessels,  and  is  also  nothing  more  than  a 
thickening  Of  the  epidermis,  some  of  the  cells  of  which  are 
modified  into  nerve  cells  and  fibres.  At  the  end  of  the 
arm  the  radial  nerve  terminates  in  the  eye-spot.  In  addition 
to  this  superficial  nervous  sj'stem  there  is  a  deep  ner%-ous 
system,  situated  internal  to  the  former,  and  consisting  of  a 
double  pentagon  round  the  mouth,  sending  off  double  radial 
nerves  to  the  arms.  There  are  also  scattered  neri'ous 
elements  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  body-wall. 

Like  Polygordius,  the  starfish  is  dioecious  :  there  is  no 
"  external  distinction  between  the  sexes,  and  even  the  ovaries 
and  spermaries  can  be  distinguished  only  by  microscopical 
examination.  There  are  five  pairs  of  gonads — ovaries 
(Fig,  76,  A,  ovy)  or  spermaries  as  the  case  may  be — one 
pair  in  each  inter-radius.  Each  gonad  has  the  form  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  being  a  much  lobed  sac  lined  by  epithelium 
from  which  the  ova  or  sperms  are  developed.  It  is  con- 
tinued into  a  tube  or  gotioduci,  called  spcmiiduet  in  the 
male,  oviduct  (Ovd)  in  the  female,  which  opens  inter-radially 
g  the  dorsal  surface  close  to  the  bases  of  t!ie  arras.     Tlie 
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gonads  arc  all  connected  by  cords  of  tissnc  with  an  organ 
calliid  the  oz'oiil gland,  which  lies  alongside  the  stone-canal 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  blood  sinus.  Its  function  is  prob- 
ably the  formation  of  leucocytes. 

The  ova  and  sperms  are  shed  iiito  the  water,  where  im- 


Fir..  79.— Early  slagea  in  the  development  of  n  Starfish. 

A.  The  polyplast,  surrounded  by  the  vitelline  membrane. 

B.  The  blaslula,  in  section, 

C  The  gostniin,  eMemal  view,  showing  Ihc  blastopore  (*/./)- 
n.  The  Eastnila,  in  vertical  section  ;  arch,  enteron. 
R.  More  advance!!  gastrula,  with  ciliated  ectoderm. 
Arch,  enieroo  ;  blastoc,  blastoccele  ;  bl.f.  blastfijiori;  ;  ttl,  eeloilcrm  ; 
end.  endoderni. 

[From  Parker  and  Haswell's  Zonlosy.) 

pregnation  takes  place.    The  oosperm  undergoes  the  usual   1 
process  of  segmentation,  forming  a  polyplast  {Fig,  79,  \),  I 
which  is  soon  converted  into  a  blastula  (b)  by  the  cells  arrang- 
ing themselves  round  a  central  cavity.     One  side  of  the  1 
blastula  becomes  invaginatud  or  tucked  in,  and  a  gastrula 
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(c,  D,  e)  is  formed,  the  cells  becoming  differentiated  into 
ectoderm  and  endoderm,  and  the  ectoderm  cells  acquiring 
cilia.  The  gastrula  gradually  takes  on  the  form  of  a  peculiar 
free-swimming  larva  having  a  certain  general  resemblance 
to  the  trochosphere  and  called  a  bipinnaria  (Fig.  80) :  it 
differs  from  the  adult  starfish  in  showing  no  trace  of  radial 
symmetry,  the  body  being  produced  into  several  ciliated 


I    Fig.  80.— Three  slages  in  ihe  iltvelopmenl  of  the  liipinnnria  laivn  uf 
i^  Starfish.     An,  anus  ;  aor.  pre-oral  ciliated  ring  ;  mo,  nioulh  ;  por, 

5l-oral  ciliated  ring.     (From   I'arker  and  Hasivell,  afler  LLiicUarl 

1  NilBche.) 


^B    Fig 
^■kStai 

E' 

^^ftrocesses  or  arms,  all  bilaterally  arranged,  and  the  enteric 
canal  having  ihe  form  of  a  curved  cylindrical  tube,  consist- 
ing of  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestine  lying  in  the  median 
plane.  The  bipinnaria  lives  a  free  life  for  a  time,  swimming 
■  by  means  of  its  cilia,  and  finally,  by  a  complex  series  of 
langes,  undergoes  gradual  metamorphosis  into  the  adult 
irfish. 


LESSON  XXVII 


THE   CRAYFISH 


The  Starfish  has  furnished  us  with  an  example  of  an 
animal  in  which  an  obvious  radial  symmetry  is,  as  it  were, 
superposed  upon  an  original  bilateral  symmetry :  in  which 
also  there  is  an  extremely  simple  form  of  nervous  system, 
a  unique  type  of  locomotory  apparatus,  and  no  trace  of 
metameric  segmentation.  We  have  now  to  study,  in  the 
crayfish,  an  animal  formed  upon  quite  the  same  general 
plan  of  structure  as  Polygordius  as  to  segmentation,  arrange- 
ment of  organs,  &c.,  but  which  reaches,  in  every  respect,  a 
far  higher  grade  of  organisation. 

The  Common  British  Fresh-water  Crayfish  is  Astacus 
fluvial  His :  allied  species  occur  iA  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  The  following  description  will  apply  almost 
equally  well  to  the  Lobster,  Ho?narus  vulgaris. 

The  body  of  the  crayfish  (Fig.  8i)  is  divided  into  two 
regions,  an  anterior,  the  cephalothorax^  which  is  unjointed 
and  is  covered  by  a  cuirass-like  structure,  the  carapace^  and 
a  posterior,  the  abdomen^  which  is  divided  into  distinct  seg- 
ments, movable  upon  one  another  in  a  vertical  plane.  The 
cephalothorax  is  again  divided  into  two  regions,  an  anterior, 
the  head  {cth)^  and  a  posterior,  the  thorax  (kd)^  by  a  trans- 
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verse  depression,  the  cervical  grooiv.  The  carapace  is 
diiveloped  from  the  dorsal  and  lateral  regions  of  boih  head 
ajid  thorax  :  it  is  free  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  where  it 


Fig.  8l.-Side  view  of  male  Fiesh-woter  Crayfish,  natural  size. 
[  The  cephalothorax  is  covered  by  the  cara[iaee,  produced  in  front  into 
itmni  {r)  and  divisihie  into  cephalic  {clb)  and  thomdc  {iii)  portions 
rated  by  an  oblique  cervical  groove.     The  line  from  M  ]>oints  lo 
"ll-cover. 

:  abdomen  (ai)  is  made  np  of  sJK  movably  articulated  segments 
ax),  followed  by  a'telson,  the  extremity  of  which  is  indicated  by 
IE  lower  end  of  the  brockettfiom  a6. 

he  eye-stntk  Is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  rostrum. 

f  the  cephalic  apjjcndages  the  antennule  (a')  anil  antenna  {11')  are 

—  i  of  the  thoracic  appendage  the  third  maiillipeil  (8),  the  enlarged 


leabch 


cheliped  (9),  and  the  four  slender  walking  legs  (10-13);  of 
rainal  appendages  three  pleopods  and  the  Uropod  (18). 
Lang,  after  Huxley.) 


1  flap  ot  gill-caver  (Fig.  83,  u,  Brsts)  on  each  side, 
rWparated  from  the  actual  body-wall  by  a  narrow  space  in 
fc*hich  the  gills  are  contained. 

n  the  ventral  surface  spring  a  number  of  paired  limbs 
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or  appendages^  structures  which  we  have  not  hitherto  met 
with.  Both  trunk  and  appendages  are  covered  with  a  sort 
of  shell,  formed  of  a  substance  called  chitin,  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  carbonate  of  lime  so  as  to  be  hard  and  but 
slightly  elastic. 

The  abdomen  is  made  up  of  seven  segments  :  the  first 
six  of  these  (Fig.  8i,  xiv-xix)  are  to  be  considered  as  meta- 
meres  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  case  of 
Polygordius.  Each  has  a  ring-like  form,  presenting  a  broad 
dorsal  region  or  tergum  ;  a  narrow  ventral  region  or  sternum  ; 
and  downwardly  directed  lateral  processes,  the  pleura.  The 
seventh  division  of  the  abdomen  is  the  telson :  it  is  flattened 
horizontally  and  divided  by  a  transverse  groove  into  anterior 
and  posterior  portions.  All  seven  segments  are  calcified, 
and  are  united  to  one  another  by  chitinous  articular  mem- 
branes :  the  first  segment  is  similarly  joined  to  the  thorax. 
Thus  the  exoskeleton  of  the  Crayfish  is  a  continuous 
structure,  but  is  discontinuously  calcified  so  as  to  have  the 
character  of  a  hard  jointed  armour. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  abdominal  segments  are 
movable  upon  one  another  in  a  vertical  plane,  />.,  the  whole 
abdomen  can  be  extended  ox  straightened,  smdjffexedor  bent 
under  the  cephalothorax  :  the  segments  are  incapable  of 
movement  from  side  to  side.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
while  adjacent  segments  are  connected  dorsally  and  ven- 
trally  by  flexible  articular  membranes,  they  present  at  each 
side  a  joints  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  tergum  and 
pleuron,  and  formed  by  a  little  peg-like  process  of  one  seg- 
ment fitting  into  a  depression  or  socket  in  the  other.  A 
line  drawn  between  the  right  and  left  joints  constitutes  the 
axis  of  articulation^  and  the  only  possible  movement  is  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  this  axis. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  carapace  the  thoracic  region 


is  immovable,  and  shows  no  distinction  into  segments  either 
on  its  dorsal  (tergal)  or  lateral  (pleural)  aspect.  But  on  the 
ventral  surrace  the  sterna  of  the  thoracic  segments  are 
clearly  marked  off  by  transverse  grooves,  and  the  hindmost 
of  them  is  slightly  movable.  Altogether  eight  (horacic 
segments  can  be  counted. 

The  ventral  and  lateral  regions  of  the  thoracic  exoskeleton 
are  produced  into  the  interior  of  the  body  in  the  form  of 
a  segmental  series  of  calcified  plates,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  row  of  lateral  chambers  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
lie,  and  a  median  tunnel-like  passage  or  sternal  canal,  con- 
taining the  thoracic  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
entire  endophragmal  system,  as  it  is  called,  constitutes  a  kind 
of  internal  skeletoii  (Fig.  83,  b). 

The  head  exhibits  no  segmentation;  its  sternal  region  is 
formed  largely  by  a  shield-shaped  plate,  the  episloma,  nearly 
vertical  in  position.  The  ventral  surface  of  the  head  is,  in 
fact,  bent  so  as  to  face  forwards  instead  of  downwards.  The 
cephalic  region  of  the  carapace  is  produced  in  froiit  into  a 
large  median  spine,  the  rostrum  (Fig.  81,  r):  immediately 
below  it  is  a  plate  from  which  spring  two  movably  articu- 
lated cylindrical  bodies,  the  eye-stalks,  bearing  the  eyes  at 
their  ends. 

The  append^es  have  very  various  forms,  and  are  all,  like 
the  abdomen,  jointed  or  segmented,  being  divisible  into 
freely  articulated  limb-segments  or  podomfres.  The  observer 
is  at  once  struck  by  the  long  feelors  attached  to  the  head,  the 
five  pairs  of  legs  springiiig  from  the  thorax,  and  the  little 
fin-like  bodies  arising  from  the  sterna  of  the  abdomen.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  last-named  region. 

The  third,  fourth,  ajid  fifth  segments  of  the  abdomen 
bear  each  a  pair  of  small  appendages,  the  swimming-feet 
or  pUopods.     A  pleopod  (Fig.  8a,  10)  consist's  of  an  axis  or 


Fig.  82. — The  principal  appendages  of  ihe  Fresh'water  Crayfish 
placed  in  ihc  same  pusition,  witn  Ibe  prolopoiJlte  (/'f)  and  epipodite  (r/) 
downwards,  ihc  endopodite  (i(«)  lo  the  left,  and  Ihe  exopodile  [ej.)  tu 
the  right. 

The  prolopodite  is  typically  formed  of  two  podomeres  (/r,  1,  fir.  3% 
Ihe  endopodite  of  five  (in.  \~en.  5) :  a  giU  (^)  may  be  attached  lo  the 
epipodile  and  a  bunch  of  long  selx  to  the  prolopodite  (7  and  8). 

The  three  seemcnts  of  Ihe  antennule  are  inarkedI-3,  its  flagella^.  1 
and  fi.  i  I  at  the  dtslsl  end  of  the  endopodile  of  Ihe  anlenna  h  a 
Aagellntn  (/). 

(Fioui  Faiker  and  Ilaswell's  Zoolss^,  after  Huxley.) 
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protopodiU  having  a  very  short  proximal  {pr.  i),  and  a  long 
distal  (pr.  2)  podotnere,  and  buaring  at  its  free  end  two 
jointed  plates,  fringed  with  set^  the  endopodite  {en)  and 
exopodite  (ex).  These  appendages  act  as  fins,  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  a  regular  swing,  and  probably  aid- 
ing in  the  animal's  forward  movements. 

In  the  female  a  similar  appendage  is  borne  on  the  second 
segment,  while  that  of  the  first  is  more  or  less  rudimentary. 
In  the  male  the  first  and  second  pleopods  {9)  are  modified 
into  incomplete  tubes  which  act  as  copulatory  organs,  seri'ing 
to  transfer  the  spermatophores  to  the  body  of  the  female. 
The  sixth  pair  of  pleopods  { i  ij  are  alike  iii  the  two  sexes : 
they  are  very  large,  both  endo-  and  exopodite  having  the 
form  of  broad  Sat  plates :  in  the  natural  position  of  the 
parts  they  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  tclson,  forming  with 
it  a  large  five-lobed  tail  fin  ;  they  are  therefore  conveniently 
called  uropods  or  tail-feet.  The  telson  itself  bears  no 
appendages. 

The  thoracic  appendages  are  very  different.  The  four 
posterior  segments  bear  long  slender,  jointed  legs  (Fig.  81, 
10-13),  ujwn  which  the  animal  walks  ;  in  front  of  these  is  a 
pair  of  very  large  legs  (9)  terminating  in  huge  daws  or  che!is, 
and  hence  called  chelipeds.  The  three  anterior  segments 
bear  much  smaller  appendages  (8),  more  or  less  leg-like  in 
form,  but  having  their  bases  toothed  to  serve  as  jaws :  they 
are  distinguished  as  fitaxillipeds  or  foot-jaws. 

The  structure  of  these  appendages  is  best  understood  by 
a  consideration  of  the  third  maxilliped  (Fig.  82,  7).  The 
main  portion  of  the  limb  is  formed  of  seven  podomeres 
arranged  in  a  single  series,  strongly  calcified,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  second  and  third,  whicii  are  fused,  movably 
ajttculaled  with  one  another.  The  second  podomere, 
counting,  from   the    proximal    end,    bears   a   many-jointed 
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feeler-like  organ  (ex),  and  from  the  first  springs  a  thin,  folded 
plate  (e/)  having  a  plume-like  gill  (§)  attached  to  it.  The 
first  tvs'o  segments  of  the  axis  form  the  protopodite,  its 
remaining  five  segments  the  endopodite,  and  the  feeler, 
which  is  directed  outwards,  or  away  from  the  median  plane, 
the  exopodite.  The  folded  plate  is  called  the  epipodite:  in 
the  natural  position  of  the  parts  it  is  directed  upwards,  and 
lies  in  the  gill-cavity  between  the  proper  wall  of  the  thorax 
and  the  gill-cover  (Fig.  87,  a, /M). 

The  five  legs  (8)  differ  from  the  third  maxilliped  in  their 
greater  size,  and  in  having  no  exopodite :  in  the  fifth  or  last 
the  epipodite  also  is  absent.  The  first  three  of  them  have 
undergone  a  curious  modification,  by  which  their  ends  are 
converted  into  pincers  or  chela :  the  fourth  segment  of  the 
endopodite  (sixth  of  the  entire  limb,  en.  4)  is  produced  dis- 
tally  so  as  to  form  a  claw-like  projection  (en,  4'),  against 
which  the  terminal  segment  {en,  5)  bites.  The  first  leg  is 
much  stouter  than  any  of  the  others,  and  its  chela  is  of 
immense  size,  and  forms  an  important  weapon  of  offence 
and  defence.  The  second  maxilliped  resembles  the  third, 
but  is  considerably  smaller  :  the  first  (6)  has  its  endopodite 
greatly  reduced,  the  two  segments  of  its  protopodite  large 
and  leaf-like,  and  no  gill  is  connected  with  the  epipodite. 

The  head  bears  a  pair  of  mandibles  and  two  pairs  of 
maxillae  in  relation  with  the  mouth,  and  in  front  of  that 
aperture  a  pair  of  antennules  and  one  of  antennae.  The 
hindmost  appendage  of  the  head  is  the  second  maxilla  (5), 
a  leaf-like  appendage,  its  protopodite  being  cut  up  into 
lobes,  while  the  exopodite  is  modified  into  a  boomerang- 
shaped  plate,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  an  important 
accessory  organ  of  respiration.  The  first  maxilla  (4)  is  a 
very  small  organ,  having  neither  exo-  nor  epipodite.  The 
mandible  (3)  is  a  large,  strongly  calcified  body,  toothed  along 
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its  inner  edge,  and  bearing  on  its  anterior  bordor  a  little 
three-jointed  feeler-like  body,  the  palpi  t^*^  ^^^o  distal  seg- 
ments of  which  represent  the  endopodite,  its  proximal 
segment,  together  with  the  mandible  proper,  the  protopodite. 
The  antenna  (a)  is  of  great  size,  being  nearly  as  long  as 
the  whole  body.  It  consists  of  an  axis  of  five  podomeres, 
the  fifth  or  last  of  whieh  bears  a  long,  flexible,  many-jointed 
structure,  or  flagellum  {fl),  while  from  the  second  segment 
springs  a  scale-like  body  or  sqiiatne  {ex).  It  is  fairly  obvious 
that  the  two  proximal  segments  represent  the  protopodite, 
the  remaining  three,  with  the  flagellum,  the  endopodite,  and 
the  squame  the  exopodite. 

'I'he  antenmiU  (i)  has  an  axis  of  three  podomeres  ending 
in  two  many-jointed  flagella  (fl.  \,fl.  s),  which  are  some- 
times considered  as  endo-  and  exopodite.  But  in  all  the 
other  limbs,  as  we  have  seen,  the  exopodite  springs  from 
the  second  segment  of  the  axis,  and  the  probabilities  aro 
_  .ftat  there  !s  no  exact  correspondence  between  the  jjarts  of 
|>^e  antennule  and  those  of  the  remaining  appendages. 

The  eye-stalks,  already  noticed,  arise  just  above  the  an- 
tennulcs,  and  are  formed  each  of  a  small  proximal  and  a 
large  distal  segment.  They  are  sometimes  counted  as 
appendages  serially  homologous  with  the  antennte  and 
legs,  &c.,  but  are  more  properly  to  be  looked  upon  as 
articulated  processes  of  the  prostomium.  It  is  possible 
that  the  antennules  are  also  prostoraial  and  not  metanuric 
structures :  assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  body  of  the  crayfish  consists  of  a  prostomium, 
eiglilcen  metameres,  and  a  telson,  which  is  probably  com- 
posed of  an  anal  segment  plus  a  post-anal  extension.  Tlie 
prostomium  bears  eye-stalks  and  anlennules  :  the  first  four 
metameres  are  fused  with  the  prostomium  to  form  the  head, 
and  bear  the  antenna;,  mandibles,  first  niaxillEe,  and  second 
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maxillae :  the  next  eight  metameres  (fifth — twelfth)  consti- 
tute the  thorax,  and  bear  the  three  pairs  of  maxillipeds  and 
the  five  pairs  of  legs :  the  remaining  six  metameres  (thirteenth 
— eighteenth),  together  with  the  anal  segment,  constitute 
the  abdomen,  and  bear  five  pairs  of  pleopods  and  one  of 
uropods. 

The  articulation  of  the  various  podomeres  of  the  append- 
ages is  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  abdominal  segments 
(p.  320).  The  podomeres  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  rigid 
tubes  :  they  are  connected  with  one  another  by  flexible 
articular  membranes  (Fig.  85,  art,  m\  but  at  two  points  the 
adjacent  ends  of  the  tubes  come  into  contact  with  one 
another  and  are  articulated  by  peg-and-socket  joints  (//),  the 
two  joints  being  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  which  forms 
the  axis  of  articulation.  The  two  podomeres  can  therefore 
be  moved  upon  one  another  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  articulation  and  in  no  other  direction,  the  joints 
being  pure  hinge-joints.  As  a  rule  the  range  of  movement 
is  from  the  perpendicular  to  a  tolerably  extensive  flexion  on 
one  side — the  articulations  are  single-jointed,  like  our  own 
elbows  and  knees.  The  whole  limb  is,  however,  capable  of 
universal  movement,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  axes  of  articu- 
lation vary  in  direction  in  successive  joints :  the  first 
joint  of  a  limb  bending,  for  instance,  up  and  down,  the 
next  backwards  and  forwards,  the  next  obliquely,  and  so  on. 
In  some  cases,  e,g.^  in  the  pleopods,  peg-and-socket  joints  are 
absent,  the  articulation  being  formed  merely  by  an  annular 
articular  membrane,  movement  being  therefore  possible  in 
any  plane. 

Sections  show  the  body-wall  to  consist  of  a  layer  of  deric 
epithelium  (P1g.  83,  Der,  Epthm)  secreting  a  thick  cuticle 
{Cu\  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  forming  the  dermis 
(Derm\  and  a  very  thick  layer  of  large  and  complicated 
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muscles  (M),  which  fill  up  a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
body.  Neither  on  the  deric  epithelium  nor  elsewhere  are 
there  any  cilia,  the  absence  of  these  structures  being  gene- 
rally characteristic  of  Arthropods. 

The  cuticle  (Cu)  is  of  great  thickness,  and  except  at  the 
joiiits  between  the  various  segments  of  the  body  and  limbs, 
is  impregnated  with  lime  salts  so  as  to  form  a  hard,  jointed 
armour.  It  thus  constitutes  a  skeleton  which,  unlike  that 
of  the  starfish  (p.  310),  is  a  cuticuJar  exoskeleton,  forming  a 
continuous  investment  over  the  wlioJe  body  but  discon* 
tinuously  calcified.  It  is  shed  and  renewed  periodically^ 
once  a  year  during  adult  life — the  process  being  known  as 

The  muscular  sys/tm  shows  a  great  advance  in  complexity 
over  that  of  Polygordius,  and  consists  entirely  of  transversely 
striated  fibres.  In  the  abdomen  the  muscles  are  of  great 
size,  and  are  divisible  into  a  smaller  dorsal  and  a  larger 
ventral  set.  The  dorsal  muscles  (Fig.  86,  em;  Fig.  84, 
(^.  m)  are  paired  longitudinal  bands,  divided  into  segments 
called  myomeres,  and  inserted  by  connective  tissue  into  the 
anterior  border  of  each  segment  :  anteriorly  they  are  trace- 
able into  the  thorax,  where  they  arise  from  the  side-walls  of 
that  region.  When  these  muscles  contract  they  draw  tlic 
anterior  edge  of  each  tergum  under  the  posterior  edge  of 
its  predecessor,  and  thus  extend  or  straighten  the  abdomen. 

The  ventral  muscles  (Fig.  86,  /  m)  are  extraordinarily 
complex.  Omitting  details,  there  is  on  each  side  a  wavy 
longitudinal  band  of  muscle  (Fig.  84,  tr/i),  nearly  circular  in 
section,  which  sends  off  a  slip  (ex)  to  he  inserted  into  eacit 
segment  above  the  hinge :  the  contraction  of  this  muscle 
must  obviously  tend  to  approximate  the  terga,  and  so  aid 
the  dorsal  muscles  in  extending  the  abdomen.    Around  this 

trai  musek  is  wrapped,   in    each   segment,    a   band    of 
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The  body  is  divided  inlo  a  head  {//•/)  and  Ihorax  (TA),  (Dgethet 
constilulire  ""=  cpphajolhurax  {C.  T/i),  and  stven  free  abdominal 
segments  {^6i/.  sig.  I,  AM,  i/g.  7) :  the  head  is  produced  in  front  into 
a  roslnlm  (A). 

The  bodj-wnl]  consists  of  cuticle  (Cu),  partly  calcified  10  form  the 
cxoskeleton,  deric  epithelium  [D(r.  EJithm),  dermis  {Derm),  and  a 
Tery  thick  layer  of  muscle  {M)  which  in  the  abdomen  is  distinctly 
s^mented. 

The  month  i,Afl!i)  loads  by  a  short  guliet  {Ciil)  inlo  a  lai^e  stomach 
[SI),  from  which  a  short  smaJl  intestine  {S.  hit)  leads  into  a  large  in- 
testine (Z.  /«/).  ending  in  Ihc  anus  [/In).  Opening  inlo  the  smnll 
intestine  are  the  digestive  glands  {D.  CI).  The  epithelium  of  the  small 
iDtestine  and  digestive  glands  is  cndodermal,  that  of  the  rest  of  the  canal 
IS  ectodermal  and  secretes  a  cuticle  :  the  outer  layer  ihroughont  is 
mt^sodermal  (connective  tissue  and  muscle). 

1'he  cavity  {B.  S)  between  the  enteric  canal  and  the  body-muscles  is 
a  blood -sinus. 

The  heart  [HI)  is  enclosed  in  the  pericardia!  sinus  (Ptr.  S):  the 
chief  ventral  blooil-vessel  or  sternal  artery  [&I.  A)  is  shown  in  B, 

The  gills  (B.  Gili)  are  enclosed  in  a  cavity  formed  by  a  fold  of  the 
thoracic  body-wall  called  the  branchiostegile  [Brslg) :  they  are  formed 
of  the  same  layers  as  the  body-wall,  of  which  they  are  offshoots. 

The  kidneys  (a,  X)  are  situated  in  the  head. 

The  brain  (5r|  lies  in  the  prtBtomiom  :  the  ventral  nervecoid  ( /'. 
Nv.  Cd)  consists  of  a  chain  of  ganglia  [Cn)  united  by  connectives. 

The  ovary  [cvy)  is  a  hollow  organ  opening  by  an  oviduct  (f,  eiif)  on 
the  base  of  one  of  the  legs  (l-^^), 

muscle  {env.  m)  in  the.  form  of  a  loop  tht,  outer  limb  of 
which  ifi)  turns  forwards  and  is  iiiSLttLd  into  a  sternum 
while  the  inner  limb  {fi")  turns  backwards  and  is  inserted 
into  another  and  more  posterior  sternum  1  he  contraction 
of  this  enveloping  muscle  produces  an  approx  mition  of  tht 
sterna,  and  thus  flexes  the  abdomen  tliL  ttntral  muscli, 
always  keeping  the  middle  of  the  loop  m  place  "1  he 
ventral  muscles  are,  like  the  dorsal  traccatk  into  Iht, 
thorax,  where  they  arise  from  the  endojihragma!  sjstera 
their  various  parts  are  connected  by  a  tomplt-x  sjstem  tf 
fibres  extending  between  the  central  and  enveloping  muscles 
and  connecting  both  widi  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side 
The  flexor  muscles  are  immensely  powerful  and  produce 
when  acting  together,  a  sudden  and  violent  bending  of  the 
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Fig.  84.— Diagram  illustraling  the  action  of  the  aMominal  muscles 
in  the  Crayfish.     A  shows  the  position  in  extension,  B  in  flexion. 

Four  abdominal  segments  are  shown  in  sagittal  section  :  tg,  tergji; 
I/,  sterna  ;  arl.  m,  leigal  articular  membranes  ;  a/t.  m',  slemal  arliculat 
membranes  ;  /;.  hinges. 

narrow  bands  (comp.  Fig-  86  for  their 
angement  is  greatly  simplified,  dm, 
iscle  giving  off  extensor  slips  (rx) ; 
nued  into  anterior  (Jl)  and  posterior 


e  represented 

aelual  dimensions),  and  their 
dorsal   muscles  ;   cm,   central 

fiw.  m,  enveloping  muscles  to 

(ff)  flexor  slips. 
{From  Parker  and  Ilaswell's  Zoology.) 

abdomen  upon  thu  cephalothorax,  causing  the  crayfish  to 
dart  backwards  with  great  rapidity. 


.  8S- — A  leg  of  the  Fresh-water  Crayfish  with  port  of  the  e: 
skeleton  removed  to  show  the  musclc!:. 

en.  a-™.  5,  segments  at  endopodite  ;  A,  hinges ;  ari.  m,  articular 
membrane  ;  ei/,  extensor  muscles  ;  j?,  flexor  muscles. 
^jEioqi  Parker  and  H^iswell's  Zaoh^.) 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  body-muscles  of  Astacus  cannot 
be  said  to  form  a  layer  of  the  body-wall,  as  in  Polygordius, 
but  constitute  an  immense  fleshy  mass,  filling  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  body-cavity,  and  leaving  a  very  small  space 
around  the  enteric  canal. 

In  the  limbs  (Fig.  85)  each  podomere  is  acted  upon  by 
two  muscles  situated  in  the  next  proximal  podomere.  These 
muscles  are  inserted,  by  chitinous  and  often  calcified 
tendons,  into  the  proximal  edge  of  the  segment  to  be 
moved,  the  smaller  {ext)  on  the  extensor,  the  larger  {fl)  on 
the  flexor  side,  in  each  case  half-way  between  the  two 
hinges,  so  that  a  line  joining  the  two  muscular  insertions  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  articulation.  • 

The  digestive  organs  are  constructed  on  the  same  general 
plan  as  those  of  Polygordius,  but  present  many  striking 
differences.  The  mouth  (Fig.  83,  a,  Mfh)  lies  in  the  middle 
ventral  line  of  the  head,  and  is  bounded  in  front  by  a  shield" 
shaped  process,  the  labrujn^  at  the  sides  by  the  mandibles, 
and  behind  by  a  pair  of  delicate  lobes,  \hQ  paragnatha.  It 
leads  by  a  short  wide  guikt  (Fig.  83,  Gu/ ;¥ig.  86,  ce)  into 
a  capacious  stomachy  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  head,  and  is  divided  into  a  large  anterior  or 
cardiac  division'  (Fig.  83,  St ;  Fig.  Zd^  cs),  and  a  small  pos- 
terior or  pyloric  division  {ps) :  the  latter  passes  into  a  narrow 
and  very  short  sjnali  i?itestine  (Fig.  ^^^  S.  Int ;  Fig.  86,  md)^ 
from  which  a  somewhat  wider  large  intestine  (Fig.  83,  Z. 
/;//;  Fig.  Zd^  hd)  extends  to  the  anus  {an\  situated  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  telson. 

The  outer  layer  of  the  enteric  canal  consists  of  connective 
tissue  containing  striped  muscular  fibres :  within  this  is  a 
single  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells,  none  of  them 
glandular.  In  the  gullet  and  stomach,  and  in  the  large 
intestine,  the  epithelium  secretes  a  layer  of  chitin,  which 


i.^Pissection  of  Fresli-water  Crajfish  maJe  by  removing  Ihe 
□n  with  the  appendages  and  the  muscles,  digestive  gland  and 
idney  of  the  right  side  (compare  with  di:^iammalic  ngure  8j,  a). 
aa,  notennary  artery  ;  ai,  abdomen  ;  an,  acus ;  t.  d,  ajicrlare  of 
ight  digestive  duct  exposed  by  removal  of  gland ;  6f.  4,  cheliped  ;  tn, 
'     erve  cord ;   ci,   cardiac  division  of  siocoach  ;   ilh,  cephalo- 
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thorax  ;  a?,  gullet ;  em^  dorsal  muscles ;  fniy  ventral  muscles  ;  g^  brain  ; 
h,  heart ;  hd^  large  intestine  ;  /r,  left  digestiye  gland  ;  nid^  small  intes- 
tine ;  Oy  right  lateral  ostium  of  heart ;  oa^  ophthalmic  artery  ;  oaa^  dorsal 
abdominal  artery ;  or,  gullet ;  //.  1-5,  pleopods ;  //.  6,  uropod  ;  /j, 
pyloric  division  of  stomach ;  j.  a,  sternal  artery ;  /  (near  heart),  testis  ; 
/  (below  anus)  telson  ;  uaa,  ventral  abdominal  artery  ;  zk  d,  vas  defer- 
ens ;  vds,  male  genital  aperture. 
(From  Lang,  after  Huxley.) 

thus  constitutes  the  innermost  layer  of  those  cavities.  It  is 
proved  by  development  that  the  small  intestine,  which  has 
no  chitinous  lining,  is  the  only  part  of  the  enteric  canal 
developed  from  the  enteron  of  the  embryo  :  the  gullet  and 
stomach  arise  from  the  stomodaeum,  the  large  intestine  from 
the  proctodseum.  Thus  a  very  small  portion  of  the  enteric 
epithelium  is  endodermal  (see  Fig.  ^^^  a). 

In  the  cardiac  division  of  the  stomach  the  chitinous 
lining  is  thickened  and  calcified  in  certain  parts,  so  as  to 
form  a  complex  articulated  framework,  the  gastric  tnill^  on 
which  are  borne  a  median  and  two  lateral  teeth^  strongly 
calcified  and  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 
Two  pairs  of  strong  muscles  arise  from  the  carapace,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  stomach :  when  they  contract  they 
move  the  mill  in  such  a  way  that  the  three  teeth  meet  in 
the  middle  line  and  complete  the  comminution  of  the  food 
begun  by  the  jaws.  The  separation  of  the  teeth  is  effected 
partly  by  the  elasticity  of  the  mill,  partly  by  delicate  muscles 
in  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  The  pyloric  division  of  the 
stomach  forms  a  strainer :  its  walls  are  thickened  and  pro- 
duced into  numerous  setae,  which  extend  quite  across  the 
narrow  lumen  and  prevent  the  passage  of  any  but  finely 
divided  particles  into  the  intestine.  Thus  the  stomach  has 
no  digestive  function,  but  is  merely  a  masticating  and  strain- 
ing apparatus.  On  each  side  of  the  cardiac  division  is 
found,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  plano-convex  mass 
of  calcareous  matter,  the  gasiroltth  or  "  crab*s-eye." 


GILLS 


^^H      The  digestion  of  the  food,  and  to  some  e.Ment  ihe  absorp- 

^^^K  tion  of  the  digested  products,  are  performed  by  a.  pair  of 

^^H  large  glands  (Fig.  83,  D.  Gi ;  Fig.  86,  //■),  lying  one  on  eacli 

^^H  side  of  the  stomach  and  anterior  end  of  the  intestine.   They 

^^f  are  formed  of  finger-lite  sacs  or  caea,  which  discharge  into 

wide  ducts  opening  into  the  small  intestine,  and  are  lined 

with  glandular  epithelium  derived  from  the  endoderm  of  the 

embryo.     The  glands  are  often  called   livers,  but  as    the 

t  yellow  fluid  they  secrete  digests  proteids  as  well  as  fat,  the 
name  lupato-panereas  is  often  applied  to  them,  or  Ihey  may 
be  called  simply  digestive  glands.  The  crayfish  is  car- 
nivorous,, its  food  consisting  largely  of  deca)ing  animal 
matter. 
The  digestive  organs  and  other  viscera  are  surrounded  by 
a  body-cavity,  which  is  in  free  communication  with  the 
blood-vessels  and  itself  contains  blood.  This  cavity  is  not 
lined  by  epiilielium,  and  is  to  be  looked  upoti  as  an  immense 
blood-sinus,  and  not  as  a  true  ccelome. 

There  are  well-developed  respiratory  oi^ans  in  the  form 
of  giiis  (Fig.   83,   b),   contained  in  a    narrow  branchial 

I  chamber,  bounded  internally  by  the  proper  wall  of  the 
^orax,  externally  by  the  gill-cover  or  pleural  region  of  the 
carapace.  Each  gill  consists  of  a  stem  giving  off  numerous 
branchial  filaments,  so  that  the  whole  organ  is  plume-like, 
The  filaments  are  hollow  and  communicate  with  two  parallel 
canals  in  the  stem — an  external,  the  afferent  branchial  vein, 
and  an  internal,  the  tfferenl  branchial  vein.  The  gill  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  out-pushing  of  the  body-wait,  and  con- 
htwns  the  same  layers — a  thin  layer  of  chitin  externally,  then 
a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  and  beneath  this  connective 
tissue,  hollowed  out  for  the  blood  channels. 

According  to  their  point  of  origin  the  gills  are  divisible 
into  three  sets — first,  podobranchim  or  foot-gills  (Fig.  87,  a 


Fig.  87-— Two  disseciions  allowing  Ihe  gills  of  the  FtesIi-walerCniyfish. 

In  A  Ihe  right  gill-cover  has  been  removed,  but  the  gills  are  undis- 
turbed ;  in  B  the  podobranchiie  {fdk.  in  a)  are  cut  away,  and  the  oi 
set  of  arlhrobranchi:e  (uj'i')  turned  down  lo  show  the  inner  arUiro-    ' 
branchias  [arb)  a.Dd  the  pleurobraochiae  (fil.  i).  J 

All  the  gills  are  numbered  according  to  ihe  segment  from  which  they 
spring,  the  first  thoracic  segment  being  numbered  6,  Ihe  last  J3, 

ef.  5,  scaphognnlhile, 

ai.  I,  ab.  s,  abdominal  segments  ;  a',  antennule ;  a',  antenna  ;  6-S, 
maxillipeds  ;  9-IJ,  legs  ;  p!.  I,  first  pleopod. 

(From  Lang,  alter  Huxley,) 
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pdh\  springing  from  the  epipodites  of  the  thoracic  appen- 
dages, rrom  which  theyareonly  partially  separable  ;  secondly, 
arlhrobriinchia  or  joint-gills  (b,  arb),  springing  from  Ihc 
articiilar  membranes  connecting  the  thoracic  appendages 
with  the  truni ;  and  thirdly,  pUurobranchix,  or  wall-gills 
i^Ib),  springing  from  the  lateraJ  walls  of  the  thorax,  above 
the  attachment  of  the  appendages.  The  total  number  of 
gills  is  eighteen,  besides  two  filaments  representing  vestigial 
or  vanishing  gills. 

'I'he  excretory  organs  differ  both  in  position  and  in  form 
from  those  of  Polygordius.  There  arc  no  distinct  Nephridia, 
but  at  the  base  of  ea  b  antenna  is  an  organ  of  a  greenish 
colour,  the  ankimary  or  green  gland  (Fig.  83,  a,  JC),  by 
which  the  function  of  renal  excretion  is  performed.  The 
gland  is  cushion-shaped,  and  contains  canals  and  irregular 
spaces  lined  by  glandular  epithelium  :  it  discharges  its  secre- 
tion into  a  thin-walled  sac  or  urinary  bladder,  which  opens 
by  a  duct  on  the  proximal  segment  of  the  antenna.  The 
green  glands  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  organs  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  nephridia, 

The  circulatory  organs  are  in  a  high  state  of  development. 
The  hearl  (Fig.  83,  Hi;  Fig.  86,  h)  is  situated  in  the  dorsal 
region  of  the  thorax,  and  is  a  roughly  polygonal  muscular 
organ  pierced  by  three  pairs  of  apertures  or  osiia  (Fig.  86,  o), 
guarded  by  valves  which  open  inwards.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
spacious  pericardial  sinus  (Fig.  83,  Pcd.  S),  which  contains 
blood.  From  the  heart  spring  a  number  of  narrow  tubes, 
called  arteries,  which  serve  to  convey  the  blood  to  various 
parts  of  the  body.  At  the  origin  of  each  artery  from  Ihe 
heart  are  valves  which  allow  of  the  How  of  blood  in  one 
direction  only,  vis,,  from  the  heart  to  the  artery.  From  the 
anterior  end  of  the  hearl  arise  fi\e  vessels  —  a  median 
e^hihalmic  artery  (Fig.  86,  od),  which  passes  forwards  to  the 
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eyes;  paired  antennary  arteries  (««),  going  to  the  anten- 
nules,  antennae,  green  glands,  &c.,  and  sending  off  branches 
to  the  stomach ;  and  paired  hepatic  arteries^  going  to  the 
digestive  glands.  The  posterior  end  of  the  heart  gives  off 
two  unpaired  arteries  practically  united  at  their  origin,  the 
dorsal  abdominal  artery  {oaa)j  which  passes  backwards 
above  the  intestine,  sending  branches  to  it  and  to  the  dorsal 
muscles ;  and  the  large  sternal  artery  (sa),  which  passes 
directly  downwards,  indifferently  to  right  or  left  of  the 
intestine,  passing  between  the  connectives  uniting  the  third 
and  fourth  thoracic  ganglia,  and  then  turns  forwards  and 
runs  in  the  sternal  canal,  immediately  beneath  the  nerve- 
cord,  and  sends  off  branches  to  the  legs,  jaws,  &c.  At  the 
point  where  the  sternal  artery  turns  forwards  it  gives  off  the 
median  ventral  abdominal  artery  (z'.  a,  a\  which  passes 
backwards  beneath  the  nerve-cord,  and  supplies  the  ventral 
muscles,  pleopods,  &c. 

All  these  arteries  branch  extensively  in  the  various  organs 
they  supply,  becoming  divided  into  smaller  and  smaller  off- 
shoots, which  finally  end  in  microscopic  vessels  called 
capillaries-  These  latter  end  by  open  mouths  which  com- 
municate with  the  blood-sinuses^  spacious  cavities  lying 
among  the  muscles  and  viscera,  and  all  communicating 
sooner  or  later  with  the  sternal  sinus  (Fig.  83,  a,  B,  S), 
a  great  median  canal  running  longitudinally  along  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  and  containing  the  ventral  nerve-cord 
and  the  sternal  and  ventral  abdominal  arteries.  In  the 
thorax  the  sternal  sinus  (Fig.  88,  st.  s)  sends  an  offshoot  to 
each  gill  in  the  form  of  a  well-defined  vessel,  which  passes 
up  the  outer  side  of  the  gill  •  and  is  called  the  afferent 
branchial  vein  {af.  br.  v).  Spaces  in  the  gill-tilaments  place 
the  afferent  in  communication  with  the  efferent  branchial 
vein  (ef,  br.  v).  which  occupies  the  inner  side  of  the  gill- 
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stem.  The  eighteen  efferent  branchial  veins  open  into  six 
hranchiO'Cardiac  veins  (br.  c.  7j),  which  pass  dorsally  in  close 
contact  with  the  lateral  wall  of  the  thorax  and  open  into 
the  pericardial  sinus. 

The  whole  of  this  system  of  cavities  is  full  of  blood,  and 
the  heart  is  rhythmically  contractile.  When  it  contracts  the 
blood  contained  in  it  is  prevented  from  entering  the  peri- 
cardial sinus  by  the  closure  of  the  valves  of  the  ostia,  and 
therefore  takes  the  only  other  course  open  to  it,  vi%.,  into 
the  arteries.  When  the  heart  relaxes,  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  is  prevented  from  regurgitating  by  the  valves  at 
their  origins,  and  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  pericardial 
sinus  forces  open  the  valves  of  the  ostia  and  so  fills  the 
heart.  Thus  iii  virtue  of  the  successive  contractions  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  valves,  the  blood  is  kept 
constantly  moving  in  one  direction,  viz.,  from  the  heart  by 
the  arteries  to  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  where  it 
receives  carbonic  acid  and  other  waste  matters  ;  thence  by 
sinuses  into  the  great  sternal  sinus ;  from  the  sternal  sinus 
by  afferent  branchial  veins  to  the  gills,  where  it  exchanges 
carbonic  acid  foroxj'gen  ;  from  the  gills  by  efferent  branchial 
veins  to  the  branch! o-cardiac  veins,  thence  into  the  peri- 
cardial sinus,  and  so  to  the  heart  once  more. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  circulatory  system  of  the  crayfish 
consists  of  three  sections — (i)  the  keaTt  or  organ  of  pro- 
pulsion ;  (a)  a  system  of  out-going  channels,  the  arteries, 
which  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  body  generally  ; 
and  (3)  a  system  of  returning  channels^some  of  them,  the 
sinuses,  mere  irregular  cavities,  others,  the  veins,  with 
definite  walls — these  return  the  blood  from  the  various 
organs  back  to  the  heart.  The  respiratory  organs,  it  should 
be  observed,  are  interposed  in  the  returning  current,  so  that 
B  taken  bulb  to  and  from  the  gills  by  veins. 


THE  CK-WFISII 

Comparing  the  blood-vessels  of  Astacus  Vi-ith  those  of 
Polygordius,  it  would  seem  that  the  ophthalmic  artery, 
heart,  and  dorsal  abdominal  artery  together  answer  to  the 
dorsal  vessel,  part  of  which  has  bt:come  entailed  and  mus- 
cular, and  discharges  the  whole  function  of  propelling  the 
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Fio.  88. — Diagram  illuslraling  the  coarse  of  Ihe  circulalion  of  the 
in  I  he  Crayfish. 

Heart  aii<l  arteries  red  i  veins  aiid  sinuses  contnining  non-ac 
lilood  blue  :  veins  and  sinuses  containing  aiiraled  hlood  piok- 

The  arrows  show  the  directioD  of  the  flow. 


which  are  guarded  by  valves  {tri  :  the  ultimate  branches  of  the 
rlischargc  the  blood  into  sinuses  (s),  and  the  sinuses  in  various  parts  of 
the  body  debouch  into  the  sternal  sinus  (jA  i)  :  thence  ihe  ikood  is  lak»n 
b;  the  afferent  branchiiil  veins  (a/,  tr.  v)  into  the  gills,  wliere  it  is  purified 
and  is  returned  by  elTerent  branchial  veins  (^  ir.  f)  into  [he  bnuichio- 
cardiac  veins  (ir.  r.  v)  which  open  into  the  pericardial  sinut 
(From  Parker  and  llaswell's  Zoo/c^.) 


blood.     The  horizontal  portion  of  ihe  sternal  artery,  logetha 
svith  the  ventral   abdominal,  represent  tlie  ventral  vessel,'! 
while  the  vertical  portion  of  the  sternal  artery  is  a  c 
missare,  developed  sometimes  on  the  righ^  sometimes  CH|1 
the  Iiift  side,  its  fellow  being  suppressed. 


NERVOUS  SYSTEM 


The  blood  when  Grst  drawn  is  colourless,  but  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air  takes  on  a  bluish-gray  tiiit.  Tliis  is  owing 
to  the  prtsence  of  a  colouring  matter  called  hamocyanin, 
which  becomes  blue  when  t;ombined  with  oxygen ;  it  is  a 
respiratory  pigment,  and  seires,  like  hemoglobin,  as  a 
cairier  of  oxygen  from  the  external  medium  to  the  tissues. 
The  hsetnocyanin  is  contained  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood  i 
the  corpuscles  are  all  leucocytes. 

The  nervous  system  consists,  like  that  of  Polygordius,  of 
a  brain  (Fig.  86,  g)  and  a  ventral  nerve-cord  {lin),  united  by 
CEsoph^eal  connectives.  But  the  ventral  nerve-cord  is 
differentiated  into  a  series  of  paired  swellings  or  ganglia  to 
which  the  nerve-tells  are  confined,  united  by  longitudinal 
connectives.  The  brain  supplies  not  only  the  eyes  and 
antennules,  but  the  antenna;  as  well,  and  it  is  found  by 
development  that  the  two  pairs  of  ganglia  belonging  to  the 
antennulajy  and  antennary  segments  have  fused  with  the 
brain  proper.  Hence  we  have  to  distinguish  between  a 
primary  brain  or  archi-urtbrum,  the  ganglion  of  the  proslo- 
miuni,  and  a  secondary  brain  or  syn-cerebrum  formed  by  the 
union  of  one  or  more  pairs  of  ganglia  of  the  ventral  cord 
with  the  archi-cerebrum.  A  further  case  of  concrescence  of 
ganglia  is  seen  in  the  ventral  ner\'e-cord,  where  the  ganglia 
of  the  last  three  cephalic  and  first  three  thoracic  segments 
have  united  to  form  a  large  compound  sub-xsophageal 
ganglion.  All  the  remaining  segments  have  their  own 
ganglia,  with  the  exception  of  the  telson,  which  is  supplied 
from  the  ganglion  of  the  preceding  segment.  There  is  a 
visceral  system  of  nerves  supplying  the  stomach,  originating 
in  part  from  the  brain  and  in  part  from  the  cesophageal 
connectives. 

'ITie  eyes  have  a  very  complex  structure.  The  chilinous 
e  covering  the  distal  end  of  the  eye-stalk  is  transparent, 
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divided  by  delicate  lines  into  square  areas  or  facets^  and 
constitutes  the  cornea.  Beneath  each  facet  of  the  cornea  is 
an  apparatus  called  an  ommatideum,  consisting  of  an  outer 
segment  or  vitreous  body  having  a  refractive  function,  ^d 
an  inner  st^ment  or  retinula  forming  the  actual  visual 
jwrtion  of  the  apparatus.  The  ommatidia  are  optically 
separated  from  one  another  by  black  pigment,  so  that  each 
is  a  distinct  organ  of  sight,  and  the  entire  eye  is  called  a 
comiK)und  eye. 

The  antennules  contain  two  sensory  organs,  to  which  are 
assigned  the  functions  of  smell  and  hearing  respectively. 
The  olfactory  organ  is  constituted  by  a  number  of  extremely 
delicate  olfactory  seta,  borne  on  the  external  flagellum  and 
supplied  by  branches  of  the  antennulary  nerve.  The 
auditory  organ  is  a  sac  formed  by  invagination  of  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  proximal  segment,  and  is  in  free  communi- 
cation with  the  surrounding  water  by  a  small  aperture.  The 
chitinous  lining  of  the  sac  is  produced  into  delicate  feathered 
auditory  setic^  supplied  by  branches  of  the  antennulary 
nerve,  and  in  the  water  which  fills  the  sac  are  minute  sand- 
grains,  which  take  the  place  of  the  otoliths  or  ear-stones 
found  in  most  auditory  organs,  but  which,  instead  of  being 
farmed  by  the  animal  itself,  are  taken  in  after  each  ecdysis, 
when  the  lining  of  the  sac  is  shed.  Many  of  the  setae  on 
the  general  surface  of  the  body  have  a  definite  nerve-supply, 
and  are  probably  tactile  organs. 

The  crayfish  is  dioecious,  and  presents  a  very  obvious 
sexual  dimorphism  or  structural  difference  between  male 
and  female,  apart  from  the  actual  organs  of  reproduction. 
The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  much  broader  than  that  of 
the  male :  the  .first  and  second  pleopods  of  the  male  are 
modified  into  tubular  or  rather  spout-like  copulatory  organs ; 
and  the  reproductive  aperture  is  situated  in  the  male  on  the 
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proximal  podomere  of  the  fifth  leg,  in  tlie  ft-miL-  on  ih^it  of 
the  third. 

The  testis  {Fig.  86,  /)  lies  in  the  thorax,  just  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  pericardial  sinus,  and  consists  of  paired  anterior 
lobes  and  an  unpaired  posterior  lobe.  From  each  side  goes 
off  a  convoluted  spermiduct  or  vas  deferens  (vJ),  which  opens 
on  the  proximal  segment  of  the  last  leg.  The  sperms  are 
curious  non-motile  bodies  produced  into  a  number  of  stiff 
processes:  they  are  aggregated  into  vermicelli-like  s^er- 
nmtophores  by  a  secretion  of  the  vas  deferens. 

The  ovary  is  also  a  three-lobed  body,  and  is  similarly 
situated  to  the  testis  t  from  each  side  proceeds  a  thin-walled 
oviduct,  which  passes  downwards,  without  convolutions,  to 
open  on  the  proximal  segment  of  the  third  or  antepwnulti- 
mate  leg.  The  eggs  are  of  considerable  size  and  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  yolk  (see  p.  256). 

Both  ovary  and  testis  are  hollow  organs,  discharging  iheir 
products  internally.  Their  cavities  represent  the  ccelome, 
and  their  ducts  are  organs  of  the  same  general  nature  as 
nephridia.  The  ova,  when  laid,  are  fastened  to  the  setre  on 
ihe  pleopods  of  the  female  by  the  sticky  secretion  of  glands 
occurring  both  on  those  appendages  and  on  the  segments 
tlieniselves  :  they  are  fertilised  immediately  after  laying,  the 
male  depositing  spermatophores  on  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  female's  body  just  before  oviposition. 

The  process  of  segmentation  of  the  oosperm  presents 
certain  striking  peculiarities.  The  nucleus  divides  repeatedly 
{Fig.  89,  A,  «h),  but  no  corresponding  division  of  the  pro- 
toplasm takes  place,  with  the  result  that  the  morula-stage, 
instead  of  being  a  heap  of  cells,  is  simply  a  multinucleate 
but  non-celtular  body.  Soon  the  nuclei  thus  formed  retreat 
from  the  centre  of  the  embryo,  and  arrange  themselves  in  a 
single  layer  close  to  the  surface  (e)  :  arouiid  each  of  these 
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protoplasm  accumulates,  the  central  part  of  the  embryo 
consisting  entirely  of  yolk-material.  We  thus  get  a  super- 
ficial  segtiienlaWon,  characterised  by  a  central  mass  of  yolk 
and  a  superficial  layer  of  cells  collectively  knowii  as  the 
blastoderm. 

On  one  pole  an  invagination  of  the  blastoderm  takes 
place,  giving  rise  to  a  small  sac,  the  enteron,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  exterior  by  an  aperture,  the  blastopore.  By 
this  process  the  embryo  passes  into  the  gastrula-stage,  which, 
however,  differs  from  the  corresponding  stage  in  Poiygordius 


Fig.  Kg. — Two  stages  In  the  early  deveiopmenl  of  ihe  Crayfish. 

In  A  ibe  prodncts  of  division  of  Ihe  nucleus  (mh)  are  seen  in  tl 
centre  of  the  yolk  :  in  B  the  nuclei  have  arranged  Ihemsetves  in 
peripheral  layer,  each  surrounded  by  protoplasm,  so  as  lo  form  iha  \ 
LlaHloderm. 

(From  Parker  and  HaswcU's  Zoom^,  after  Morin. ) 

(p'  295)  '"1  the  immense  quantity  of  food-yolk  filling  upl 
the  space  (blastoctele)  between  ectoderm  and  endoderm.1 
Very  soon  the  embryo  becomes  triploblastic,  or  three-layered,! 
by  the  budding  off  of  cells  from  the  endoderm  in  the  neigh- J 
bourhood  of  the  blastopore:  these  accumulate  between! 
the  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  and  Constitute  the  mesoderm. 

Before  long  the  blastopore  closes,  and  a  stomodaeum  and  J 
proctodieum  {p.  296)  are  formed  as  invaginations  of  thel 
ectoderm  which  eventually  communicate  with  the  enteronjB 
forming  a  complete  enteric  canal.    On  each  side  of  the  moull)fl 
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or  aperture  of  the  stomod^eal  depression  (Fig.  90)  three  eleva- 
tions appear,  the  rudiments  of  the  anlennules  (a^),  antennfc 
(a-),  and  mandibles  (m)  :  in  front  of  them  is  another  pair 
of  elevations  on  which  the  eyes  (A)  subsequently  appear. 


X  (a'),  and  mandibles  (m) :  behind  (hem  is  the  mdimtnl  0/ 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  (7'J)  with  the  anus  [^).  The  rudimentii  iif 
the  firet  three  pairs  of  eaQE''"  (''i  ^'1  £>")  ^^  ss*^"  'h'augh  the  trans- 
jiarent  ectoderm. 

(From  Lang,  after  ReJchenbath.) 

An  unpaired  elevation  (7W)  behind  the  mouth,  and  having 
the  anus  i.4)  or  aperture  of  the  proctodical  depression  at  its 
summit,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The 
etnbr)*o    is  now   called   a  luuiplius.     Many  Crustacea    are 
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hatclied  iii  thu  fi)nn  of  a  free-swimmuig  larva,  to  which  this 
name  is  applied,  characterised  by  the  prc-sence  of  three 
pairs  of  appetidagts,  used  for  swimming  and  becoming  the 


4^"imi 


irr- 


Fti;.  gi.^Laler  embryo  of  Kresh-waler  Croylisli,  fnim  Ihe  ve 
iiipect ;  Ihe  abdomen  [36)  is  foliiled   down  over  the  cfphilolhorai  , 
ihat  its  dorsal  surface  faces  the  observer,  and  Ihe  lelson  (7~)  reaches 
nearly  to  the  mouth. 

The  following  appendages  are  indicated  :  A,  eye-stitlks ;  a',  anten- 
nules ;  a\  antemiEej  m,  mandibles;  wir',  lax',  majtillJe;  t,  t-t,  S, 
thoracic  appendages  (maKitlipedei  and  legs). 

At  the  sides  of  the  thorai:  are  seen  the  edges  of  the  carapace  (/r) :  in 
front  of  the  mouth  is  the  labrum  (/),  in  front  of  the  labnim  ihe  brain  (/), 
and  at  the  base  of  the  eye-stalk  the  optic  ganglion  Cju). 

(From  Lsng,  after  Reichenbach. ) 

antennules,  antenna,  and  mandibles  of  the  adult.  In  the 
crayfish  there  is  no  free  larva,  and  the  nauplius  stage  is 
liassed  through  before  hatching. 

The  nauplius  is  gradually  transformed  into  ihi:  crayfish  by 
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the  appearance  of  fresh  appendages,  in  regular  order,  behind 
the  first  three  (Fig.  91);  by  the  elongation  of  the  rudiment 
of  thorax  and  abdomen  (ab) ;  and  by  the  gradual  differen- 
tiation of  the  appendages.  When  hatched  the  young 
animal  agrees  in  all  essential  respects  with  the  adult,  but  its 
proportions  are  very  different,  the  cephalothorax  being  nearly 
globular  and  the  abdomen  small.  For  some  time  after 
hatching  the  young  crayfishes  cling  in  great  number?  to  the 
pleopods  of  the  mother  by  means  of  the  peculiarly  hooked 
chelae  of  the  first  pair  of  legs. 


LESSON  XXVIII 

THE    FRESH-WATER   MUSSEL 

In  the  mussel  we  meet  with  an  entirely  new  type  of 
structure :  the  animal  is  bilaterally  symmetrical,  with  no 
trace  of  metameric  segmentation ;  the  power  of  locomotion 
is  greatly  restricted,  and  food  is  obtained  passively  by  ciliary 
action,  as  in  Infusoria,  not  by  the  active  movements  of 
definite  seizing  organs — tentacles,  limbs,  or  protrusible 
mouth— as  in  most  of  the  higher  animal  forms. 

Fresh-water  mussels  are  found  in  rivers  and  lakes  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  Anodonta  cygnea^  the  swan-mussel,  is 
the  commonest  species  in  England ;  but  the  pearl-mussel, 
Ufiio  margaritifer^  is  found  in  mountain  streams,  and  other 
species  of  the  same  genus  are  universally  distributed. 

The  mussel  is  enclosed  in  a  brown  shell  formed  of  two 
separate  hahes  or  valves  hinged  together  along  one  edge. 
It  lies  on  the  bottom,  partly  buried  in  the  mud  or  sand, 
with  the  valves  slightly  gaping,  and  in  the  narrow^  cleft  thus 
formed  a  delicate,  semi-transparent  substance  is  seen,  the 
edge  of  the  mantle  or  pallium.  The  mantle  really  consists 
of  separate  halves  or  lobes  corresponding  with  the  valves  of 
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the  shell,  but  in  the  position  of  rest  the  two  lobes 
closely  approximated  as  to  appear  simply  like  a  meinbnine 
uniting  the  valves.  At  one  end,  however,  the  mantle  pro- 
jectsi  between  the  ^Tilves  in  the  form  of  two  short  tubes,  one 
(Fig.  92,  B,  ex.  sph.)  stnoolh-waUed,  the  other  {hi.  s/A.)  beset 
with  delicate  processes  ot  fimbria.  By  diffusing  particles  of 
carmine  or  indigo  in  the  water  it  can  be  seen  that  a  current 
is  always  passirig  in  at  the  fimbriated  tube,  hence  called  the 
inhalant  siphon,  and  out  at  the  smooth  or  exhalant  iipbon. 
Frequently  a  semi-transparent,  tongue-like  body  (Jt)  is  pro- 
truded between  the  valves  at  the  opposite  side  from  the 
hinge  and  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  siphons  :  this  is  the 
foot,  by  its  means  the  animal  is  able  slowly  lo  plough  its 
way  through  the  sand  or  mud.  When  irritated  the  fool  and 
siphons  are  withdrawn  and  the  valves  tightly  closed.  In  a 
dead  animal,  oh  the  other  hand,  the  shell  always  gapes,  and 
it  can  then  be  seen  tliat  each  valve  is  lined  by  the  con*- 
spending  lobe  of  the  mantle,  that  the  exhalant  siphon  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  lobes  above  and  below  it  and 
is  thus  aJi  actual  tube,  but  that  the  boundary  of  the  inhalant 
siphon  facing  the  gape  of  the  shell  is  simply  formed  by  the 
approximation  of  the  mantle-lobes,  so  that  this  tube  is  a 
temporary  one. 

The  hinge  of  the  shell  is  dorsal,  the  gape  ventral,  the  end 
bearing  the  siphons  posterior,  the  end  from  which  the  foot 
is  protruded  anterior :  hence  the  valves  and  mantle-lobes 
are  respectively  right  and  left. 

In  a  dead  and  gaping  mussel  the  general  disposition  of 
theparts  of  the  animal  is  readily  seen.  The  main  part  of 
the  body  lies  between  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  valves :  it  is 
produced  in  the  middle  ventral  line  into  the  keel-like  foot : 
and  on  each  side,  between  the  foot  and  the  corresponding 
mantle-lobe,  are  two  delicate,  striated  plates,  the  gills.   Thus 
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the  whole  animal  has  •  been  compared  to  a  book,  the  back 
being  represented  by  the  hinge,  the  covers  by  the  valves, 
the  fly-leaves  by  the  mantle-lobes,  the  two  first  and  the  two 
last  pages  by  the  gills,  and  the  remainder  of  the  leaves  by 
the  foot. 

When  the  body  of  the  mussel  is  removed  from  the  shell 
the  two  valves  are  seen  to  be  united,  along  a  straight  hinge- 
line  (Fig.  92,  A,  h,  /),  by  a  tough,  elastic  substance,  the 
hinge-ligavient  (Fig.  93,  b,  lig)  passing  transversely  from  valve 
to  valve.  It  is  by  the  elasticity  of  this  ligament  that  the 
shell  is  opened  :  it  is  closed,  as  we  shall  see,  by  muscular 
action  :  hence  the  mere  relaxation  of  the  muscles  opens  the 
shell.  In  Anodonta  the  only  junction  between  the  two 
valves  is  afforded  by  the  ligament,  but  in  Unio  each  is  pro- 
duced into  strong  projections  and  ridges,  the  hinge-teeth^ 
separated  by  grooves  or  sockets,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
teeth  of  one  valve  fit  into  the  sockets  of  the  other. 

The  valves  are  marked  externally  by  a  series  of  concentric 
lines  parallel  with  the  free  edge  or  gape,  and  starting  from 
a  swollen  knob  or  elevation,  the  umbo^  situated  towards 
the  anterior  end  of  the  hinge-line.  These  lines  are  lines  of 
groivth.  The  shell  is  thickest  at  the  umbo,  which  represents 
the  part  originally  formed,  and  new  layers  are  deposited 
under  this  original  portion,  as  secretions  from  the  mantle, 
the  shell  being,  like  the  armour  of  the  crayfish,  a  cuticular 
exoskeleton.  As  the  animal  grows  each  layer  projects 
beyond  its  predecessor,  and  in  this  way  successive  outcrops 
are  produced  giving  rise  to  the  markings  in  question. 
In  the  region  of  the  umbo  the  shell  is  usually  more 
or  less  eroded  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
water. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  shell  also  presents  characteristic 
markings  (Fig.   92,  a).      Parallel  with  the  gape,  and  at  a 


nimal  removed  from  ihe  shell  and  seen  from  the  led  side. 
;  anterioradduclor;  B.  r,  anterior  retractor  ;  iZ-i",  digeslive  gland, 
rough  mantle  ;  ex  spk,  exhalant  siphon  j  //,  foot ;  gl,  gills,  seen 
1  mantle  ;  in.  spk,  inhalant  siphon  ;  kd,  kidney,  seen  through 
;  b.  0,  Kebei's  organ,  seen  through  mantle  ;  m,  mnnlle  ;  p.  ml, 
jr adductor ;  /£,  pericardium,  seen  through  mantle;  //.  m,  iialiial 
'  i  /■  ''i  posterior  retractor  ;  pre,  protractor, 
m  Parker  and  Haswelt's  Zoology. ) 

\  short  distance  from  it,  is  a  delicate  streak  (//.  /)  caused  by 
»the  insertion  into  the  shell  of  muscular  fibris  frotii  the  edge 
'  of  the  mantle  :  the  streak  is  lience  callud  thL>  pallial  Hue. 
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Beneath  the  anterior  end  of  the  hinge  the  pallial  line  ends 
in  an  oval  mark,  the  anterior  adductor  impression  {a,  ad), 
into  which  is  inserted  one  of  the  muscles  which  close  the 
shell.  A  similar,  but  larger,  posterior  adductor  impression 
(/.  ad)  lies  beneath  the  posterior  end  of  the  hinge.  Two 
smaller  markings  in  close  relation  with  the  anterior  adductor 
impression  mark  the  origin  of  the  anterior  retractor  {a.  r), 
and  of  the  protractor  {pre)  of  the  foot :  one  connected  with 
the  posterior  adductor  impression,  that  of  the  posterior 
retractor  (/.  r)  of  the  foot.  From  all  these  impressions 
faint  converging  lines  can  be  traced  to  the  umbo :  they 
mark  the  gradual  shifting  of  the  muscles  during  the  growth 
of  the  animal. 

The  shell  consists  of  three  layers.  Outside  is  a  brown 
horn-like  layer,  the  periostracum,  composed  of  conchiolin^  a 
substance  allied  in  composition  to  chitin.  Beneath  this  is  a 
prismatic  layer  formed  of  minute  prisms  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate, separated  by  thin  layers  of  conchiolin;  and,  lastly, 
forming  the  internal  part  of  the  shell  is  the  nacre^  or 
"  mother-of-pearl,"  formed  of  alternate  layers  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  conchiolin  arranged  parallel  to  the  surface.  The 
periostracum  and  the  prismatic  layer  are  secreted  from  the 
edge  of  the  mantle  only,  the  pearly  layer  from  the  whole  of 
its  outer  surface.  The  hinge  ligament  is  continuous  with 
the  periostracum,  and  is  to  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a 
median  uncalcified  portion  of  the  shell,  which  is  therefore, 
in  strictness,  a  single  continuous  structure. 

By  the  removal  of  the  shell  the  body  of  the  animal 
(Fig.  92,  b)  is  seen  to  be  elongated  from  before  backwards, 
narrow  from  side  to  side,  produced  on  each  side  into  a 
mantle-lobe  (w),  and  continued  ventrally  into  a  keel-like 
visceral  ?nass,  which  passes  below  and  in  front  into  the 
foot  {ft).     Thus  each  valve  of  the  shell  is  in  contact  with 


.  93- — Diagrammalic  sections  of  Uiu  Fresh-water  Mussel. 
^Indinal  seoion :  right  manUe-lube  (Man!)  and  gills  (/.  G, 
^  G)  are  shown  in  perspective. 


The  CDticDlar  sheU  {SA),  shown  only  In  B,  is  black,  the  Ectoderm 
dolled,  the  nervous  system  finely  dotted,  theendoderm  radially  striated, 
the  mesoderm  evenly  shajled,  and  the  cceloniic  epithelium  represented 
by  a  beaded  line. 

The  dorsal  region  is  produced  into  the  nEhl  and  left  tnantlc-Iobcs 
(A/ant),  attached  to  which  are  the  valves  ol'the  shell  (5^]  joined  dorsaUy 
by  an  elastic  ligament  (/I'g). 

The  mantle-lobes  s,re  partly  united  so  as  to  form  the  inhalant  (fiiA, 
Ap')  and  exhalant  {Exh.  Ap)  apertures  at  the  posterior  end. 

The  body  is  produced  vcntrally  into  the  foot  {Feol),  on  each  side  of 
which  are  the  gills,  an  inner  (/.  G)  and  an  outer  (O.  G),  each  formed 
of  an  inner  and  an  outer  lamella. 

The  body  is  covered  exleroally  by  deric  epithelium  {Oer.  Epihiil), 
within  which  is  mesoderm  {Msd)  lai^ely  differentiated  into  muscles,  of 
which  the  anterior  [A.  Ad)  and  posterior  (P.  Ad)  adductors  are  iiidi- 
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{An) :  the  enteric  epithelium  is  mostly  endodermal.  The  digestive  gland 
{D.  Gl)  surrounds  the  stomach.  The  ccelome  {Coel)  is  reduced  to  a 
small  dorsal  chamber  enclosing  part  of  the  intestine  and  the  heart ;  the 
parietal  {Ccel.  Eptkm)  and  visceral  {CosL  Epthm^)  layers  of  coelomic 
epithelium  are  shown. 

The  heart  consists  of  a  median  ventricle  ( Vent\  enclosing  part  of  the 
intestine,  and  of  paired  auricles  {Aur), 

The  paired  nephridia  {Nphm)  open  by  apertures  into  the  coelome 
{Nph.  St)  and  on  the  exterior  {Nph.  p). 

The  gonads  {Gon)  are  imbedded  in  the  solid  mesoderm,  and  open  on 
the  exterior  by  gonoducts  ( Gnd). 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  pair  of  cerebro-pleural  ganglia 
{C.  P.  Gn)  above  the  gullet,  a  pair  of  pedal  ganglia  {Pd,  On)  in  the 
foot,  and  a  pair  of  visceral  ganglia  ( V.  Gn)  below  the  posterior  adductoi 
muscle. 

the  dorso-lateral  region  of  the  body  of  its  own  side,  together 
with  the  corresponding  mantle-lobe,  and  it  is  from  the  epi- 
thelium (Fig.  93,  Der,  Epthni)  covering  these  parts  that  the 
shell  is  formed  as  a  cuticular  secretion.  The  whole  space 
between  the  two  mantle-lobes,  containing  the  gills,  visceral 
mass,  and  foot  is  called  the  mantle-cavity, 

A  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  the  deric  epithelium  or 
epidermis  {Der,  Epth?n\  covers  the  whole  external  surface, 
/>.,  the  body  proper,  both  surfaces  of  the  mantle,  the  gills, 
and  foot;  that  of  the  gills  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mantle  is  ciliated.  Beneath  the  epidermis  come  connective 
and  muscular  tissue,  which  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  body  not  taken  up  by  the  viscera,  the  coelome 
being,  as  we  shall  see,  much  reduced.  The  muscles  are  all 
unstriped,  and  are  arranged  in  distinct  bands  or  sheets, 
many  of  them  very  large  and  conspicuous.  The  largest  are 
the  anterior  and  posterior  adductors  (Figs.  92,  93,  and  94, 
a.  ad,  p.  ad),  great  cylindrical  muscles  which  pass  trans- 
versely across  the  body  and  are  inserted  at  either  end  into 
the  valves  of  the  shell,  which  are  approximated  by  their 
contraction.  Two  muscles  of  much  smaller  size  pass  from 
the  shell  to  the  foot,  which  they  serve  to  draw  back :   they 
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are  the  anterior  (a.  r)  and  posterior  (/  )  a  of  he 
fool,  A  third  foot-muscle  {/>rc)  arise  f  on  h  shell  los 
to  the  anterior  adductor,  and  has  its  hb  es  sp  ead  fan  se 
over  the  visceral  mass  which  it  serve  o  n  p  e  hu 
forcing  out  the  foot  and  acting  as  a /ro  rof    ha   o  t,an 

The  substance  of  the  foot  itself  consists  of  a  complet  ma 
of  fibres,  the  inirinsie  muscles  of  the  foo  n  any  of  h  h 
also  act  as  protractors.  Lastly,  all  alo  g  he  bo  de  of  h 
mantle  is  a  row  of  delicate  palliat  muscles  (itig.  92,  B,//. 
m),  which,  by  their  insertion  into  the  shell,  give  rise  to  the 
pallial  line  already  seen. 

The  ccelome  is  reduced  to  a  single  ovoidal  chamber,  the 
pericardium  (Fig.  93,  Ccel ;  Fig.  94,  /c),  lying  in  the  dorsal 
region  of  the  body  and  containing  the  heart  and  part  of  the 
'nt  tin  *t '  I'n  d  by  ccelomic  epithelium  (Ca7.  Eptkm), 
a  d  do  o  orr  pond  with  the  pericardial  sinus  of  the 
a  f\  h  h  h  a  blood-space.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
body  h  pa  be  veen  the  ectoderm  and  the  viscera  is 
filled  b)    he  n  u    1     and  connective  tissue. 

Th  ^  (I^fe  94!  '«''•*)  lies  in   the  middle  line,  just 

b  lo      ha  adductor.     On  each  side  of  it  are  two 

g  la   flap     h      itemal  and  externa!  labial  palps ;  the 

1  p  !p    un        'ith  one  another  in  front  of  the  mouth, 

fo  n  nt   an   upp       lip ;    the   internal  are   similarly  united 

beh    d    1       n  u  h    forming  a  lower  lip :  both  are  ciliated 

mall        Th     nouth  leads  by  a  ^oW  gullet  (Fig.  94, 

gitl)  into  a  large  stomach  (st),  which  receives  the  ducts  of  a 

pair  of  irregular,  dart -brown  digestive  glands  {d.  gl).     The 

intestine  (iitt)  goes  off  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  stomach, 

descends  into  the  visceral  mass,  where  it  is  coiled  u[>on 

itself,  then  ascends  parallel  to  its  first  portion,  turns  sharply 

backwards,  and  proceeds,  as  the  rectum  (ret),  through  the 

pericardium  where  it  traverses  the  ventricle  of    the  heart. 


I 


Fic.  94. — Disscdion  of  Anodonla,  made  by  removing  the  manit 
lobe,  inner  and  outer  gills,  wall  of  ]iericardiuin,  and  auricle  of  the  '" 
side,  and  dissecting  away  the  sidn,  muscles,  Sc.  of  tlw  same  side  di 
to  the  level  of  the  enteric  canal,  kidney,  nei'voiis  system,  &c,  Foitj 
the  enteric  canal  is  laid  open,  as  also  are  the  kidney  [id)  and 
(*/}.  The  connection  between  the  cerebro-plenral  (<-.  «/.  gn) 
viscerd  (i>.  ^1)  ganglia  is  indicated  by  a  dotted  line. 

(I,  anus  i  a.  ajf,  anterior  adductor :  a.  ao,  anteric 
nuriculo-ventrictilat  opertute  ;  b/,  urinary  bladder  ;  r.  fit.  gii,  cerebm- 
jtleural  ganglion  :  d.  a,  duct  of  d^eslive  gland  ;  d,  gl,  dtteslive  gland  ; 
d.p.a.  dorsal  pallial  aperture  ;  ix.spJi,  enhalanl  siphon  ;//,  fool ;  f.  a>, 
genital  apeilure  :  gsii,  gonad  ;  gid,  gullet;  i.  l.j,  inter-lamellar  junc- 
tion ;  IH.  sfih,  inhalant  siphon  ;  tal,  inlrsttne ;  ka,  kidney )  m,  muUle ; 
mlh,  moulh  j  p.  ao,  posterior  norta ;  p.  ad,  posterior  adductor  ipc,  peri- 
cardium J  pd.  gli,  pedal  ganglion ;  r.  ap,  renal  aperture  ;  r.  au,  ri^l 
auricle  :  nt,  rectum  ;  r.  p.  a,  reno-pericardial  aperture  ;  si,  slomadi ; 
(y,  lyphlosolc  ;  t,  ventricle  ;  c.^,  visceral  ganglion  [ 

{From  rarki;r  and  Ilnaweirs  Zaakg):) 


:r-tubn 


and  above  the  posterior  adductor,  finally  di.'i charging  by 
anus  (a)  into  tlit  txhalant  siphon,  or  cloaca.     The  wall 
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the  rectum  is  produced  into  a  longitudinal  ridge,  or  lyphlosok 
{ty),  and  two  similar  ridges  begin  in  the  stomach  and  arc 
continued  into  the  first  portion  of  the  intestine.  The 
stomach  contains  at  certain  seasoiis  of  the  year  a  gelatinous 
rod,  the  CTyslallim  style. 

The  gills  consist,  as  we  have  seen,  of  two  plate-like  bodies 
on  each  side  between  the  visceral  mass  and  the  mantle :  we 
have  thus  a  right  and  a  left  outer  (Fig,  93,  B,  0.  G)i  and  a 
right  and  a  left  inner  gill  (/.  G).  Seen  from  the  surface 
(Fig.  94),  each  gill  presents  a  delicate  double  striation, 
being  marked  by  faint  lines  running  parallel  with,  and  by 
more  pronounced  lines  running  at  right  angles  to,  the  long 
axis  of  the  organ.  Moreover,  each  gill  is  double,  being 
formed  of  two  similar  plates,  the  inner  and  outer  lamella, 
united  with  one  another  along  the  anterior,  ventral,  and 
posterior  edges  of  the  gill,  hut  free  dorsally.  Tiie  gill  has 
thus  the  form  of  a  long  and  extremely  shallow  bag  open  above 
(Figs.  94  and  95)  :  its  cavity  is  subdivided  by  vertical  plates 
of  tissue,  the  inter-lamellar  junetions  (Fig.  95,  /.  /.  J),  which 
extend  between  the  two  lamellte  and  divide  the  intervening 
space  into  distinct  compartments  or  water-tubes  (w.  /), 
closed  ventrally,  hut  freely  open  along  the  dorsal  edge  of 
the  gill.  The  vertical  striation  of  the  gill  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  each  lamella  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  close-set  gil/- 
filaments  (f) :  the  longitudinal  striation  to  the  circumstance 
that  these  filaments  are  connected  by  horizontal  bars,  the 
inter-filamentar  junctions  {•■/■j).  At  the  thin  free  or  ventral 
edge  of  the  gill  the  filaments  of  the  two  lamellK  are  con- 
tinuous with  one  another,  so  that  each  gill  has  actually  a 
single  set  of  V-shaped  filaments,  the  outer  limbs  of  which 
go  to  form  the  outer  lamella,  their  inner  limbs  the  inner 
lamella.  Between  the  filaments,  and  bounded  above  and 
below  by  the  inter-filamentar  junctions  are  minute  apertures. 
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or  astia  (nj),  which  lead  from  the  mantle-cavity  through  i 
more  or  less  irregular  series  of  cavities  into  the  interior  of 
the  water-tubes.  The  filaments  themselves  are  supported 
by  chitinous  tods,  and  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium,  the 
large  cilia  of  which  produce  a  current  running  from  ibe 
r  through  the  ostia  into  the  wafer-tubes,  and  finallf 


Fig.  95, — Diagram  of  the  straclure  of  ihe  gill  ol  Anodonli. 
The  gill  is  mule  up  of  V-shaped  gill -filaments  {/)  airanged  in  l< 
ludinal  series  and  bound  ti^thei  by  horizoiital  inlcr-lilamcnlaijlint 
{i.f.j)  irhich  cross  them  at  righl  angles,  forming  a  kindof  basket- 
wilh  apertures,  the  ostia  [as),  leading  from  the  outside  and  Dpenirj 
into  the  cavity  of  the  gill.  The  latter  is  divided  by  vertical  panitwA 
the  inter-lamellor  junctioim  (i'  l.j),  into  compartments  or  water-tuli* 
(to.  ()  which  open  also  into  the  Bupvo-branchial  chamber ;  *.  v,  bW- 

(From  P.irker  nnil  Haswell's  Zeohg^-.) 


escaping  by  the  wide  dorsal  apertures  of  the  latter.    Tlir 
whole  organ  is  traversed  by  blood-vessels  (/'.  v). 

The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  gills  presents  certain 
features  of  importance.  The  outer  lamella  of  the  outer giU 
is  attached  alonj;  its  whole  length  to  the  mantle  :  the  inii^f 
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lamella  of  the  outer,  and  the  outer  lamella  of  the  inner  gill 
are  attached  together  to  the  sides  of  the  visceral  mass  a 
little  below  the  origin  of  the  mantle :  the  inner  lamella  of 
the  inner  gill  is  aiso  attached  to  the  visceral  mass  in  front, 
but  is  free  further  back.  The  gills  are  longer  than  the 
visceral  mass,  and  project  behind  it,  below  the  posterior 
adductor  (Fig.  94),  as  far  as  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
mantle  :  in  this  region  the  inner  lamellic  of  the  inner  gills 
are  united  with  one  another,  and  the  dorsal  edges  of  all 
four  gills  constitute  a  horizontal  partition  between  the  pallia! 
cavity  below  and  the  cxhalant  chamber  or  cloaca  above. 
Owing  to  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  water- 
tubes  all  open  dorsally  into  a  mpra-branchial  chamber,  con- 
tinuous posteriorly  with  the  cloaca  and  thus  opening  on 
the  exterior  by  the  exhalant  siphon. 

The  physiological  importance  of  the  gills  will  now  be 
obvious.  By  the  action  of  their  ciUa  a  current  is  produced 
which  sets  in  through  the  inlialant  siphon  into  the  palUal 
cavity,  through  the  ostia  into  the  water-tubes,  thence  into  the 
supra-branchial  chamber,  and  out  at  the  exhalant  siphon. 
The  in-going  current  carries  with  it  not  only  oxygen  for  the 
ai-ration  of  the  blood,  but  also  diatoms,  infusoria,  and  other 
microscopic  organisms,  which  are  swept  into  the  mouth  by 
the  cilia  covering  the  labial  palps.  'J'he  out-going  current 
carries  with  it  the  various  products  of  excretion  and  the 
fiEces  passed  into  the  cloaca.  The  action  of  the  giils  in 
producing  the  food-current  is  of  more  importance  than  their 
respiratory  function,  which  they  share  with  the  mantle. 

The  excretory  organs  are  a  single  pair  of  curiously-modified 
nephridia^  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  body  just  below 
the  pericardium.  Each  nephridium  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
brown  s^ngy  glandu/ar  portion  or  kidney  {Fig.  94,  kd),  and 
n-ivalled  non-glandular  part  or  bladder  {N).     The  two 
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parts  lie  parallel  to  one  another,  the  bladder  being  placed 
dorsally  and  immediately  below  the  floor  of  the  pericardium: 
they  communicate  with  one  another  posteriorly,  while  in 
front  the  kidney  opens  into  the  pericardium  (r.  /.  ap\  and 
the  bladder  on  the  exterior  by  a  minute  aperture  (r.  ap\ 
situated  between  the  inner  gill  and  the  visceral  mass.    Thus 
the  whole  organ  (Fig.  93,  Nphm\  often  called  after  its  dis- 
coverer, the  organ  of  Bojanus^  is  simply  a  tube  bent  upon 
itself,  opening  at  one  end  into  the  ccelome  {Nph,  st\  and  at 
the  other  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body  {Nph,  p) :  it 
has  therefore  the  normal  relations  of  a  nephridium.    The 
epithelium    of  the   bladder  is  ciliated,  and   produces  an 
outward  current. 

It  seems  probable  that  an  excretory  function  is  also  dis- 
charged by  a  large  glandular  mass  of  reddish-brown  colour, 
called  the  pericardial  gland  or  Keber^s  organ  (Fig.  92,  B, 
k,  6).  It  lies  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  body  just  in  front 
of  the  pericardium,  into  which  it  discharges. 

The  circulatory  system  is  well  developed.  The  heart  lies 
in  the  pericardium,  and  consists  of  a  single  ventricle  (Fig.  93, 
Ve7it^  and  Figs.  94  and  96,  v)  and  of  right  and  left  auricles 
{ail).  The  ventricle  is  a  muscular  chamber  which  has  the 
peculiarity  of  surrounding  the  rectum  (Figs.  93  and  94) : 
the  auricles  are  thin-walled  chambers  communicating  with 
the  ventricle  by  valvular  apertures  opening  towards  the 
latter.  From  each  end  of  the  ventricle  an  artery  is  given 
off,  the  anterior  aorta  (Fig.  94,  a,  ao)  passing  above,  the 
posterior  aorta  (/.  ao)  below  the  rectum.  From  the  aortoe 
the  blood  passes  into  arteries  (Fig.  96,  «r/.,^  arf^)  which 
ramify  all  over  the  body,  finally  forming  an  extensive  net- 
work of  vessels,  many  of  which  are  devoid  of  proper  walls 
and  have  therefore  the  nature  of  sinuses.  The  returning 
blood  passes  into  a  large  longitudinal  vein,  the  vena  cava 
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{v.  f),  placed  between  the  ncphridia,  whence  it  is  taken  to 
the  kidneys  themselves  {"//'.  v),  thence  hy  nfftroit  bmnchinl 


^^^1     Flc.  96. — Diagram  of  ihe  Cirenlatory  System  of  Anodonla. 

The  blood  received  from  the  BUridcs  {an)  'm  pumped  by  the  venlricle 
(v)  into  the  aorta  (an)  and  thence  passes  to  the  mantle  (on'. 'J  and  to 
the  body  generaUy  (arf.'), 

The  blood  which  has  circulated  through  the  mantle  is  returned 
djreclly  to  the  auricle :  that  from  Ihe  body  generally  is  collected  into 
the  vena  cava  (ii.  c\  passes  by  nephridial  veins  {npk\  to  the  kidneys, 
thence  by  nflereot  branchiiil  veins  {af.  br.  v)  to  the  gills,  and  is  retumeil 
by  efferent  branchial  veins  {^  br.  v)  to  the  auricles  ;  pc,  pericardium. 

(From  Parker  and  Haswefl's  Zoology. 


veins  {of.  br.  it)  to  the  gills,  and  is  finally  returned  hy  effireni 
branchial  veins  (ef.  br.  v)  to  the  auricles.  The  mantle  has  a 
very  extensive  blood  supply,  and  probably  acts  as  the  chief 
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respiratory  organ  :  Jts  blood  {art')  is  returned  directly  lo  the. 
auricles  without  passing  through  either  the  kidneys  o 
gills.  The  blood  is  colourless  and  contains  leucocytes 
There  is  no  communication  between  the  blood-system  an& 
the  pericardium. 

The  nervous  system  is  formed  on  a  type  quite  difrerenl> 
from  anything  we  have  yet  met  with.  On  each  side  of  d» 
guilet  is  a  small  certbro-pkural  ganglion  (Fig.  94,  c.  pi.  gn), 
united  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  nerve-cord^! 
the  cerebral  commissure,  passing  above  the  gullet.  Eacll! 
cerebro-pteura]  ganglion  also  gives  olT  a  cord,  the  cerebrth 
pedal  connective,  which  passes  downwards  and  backwards  to 
a  pedal  ganglion  {pd.  gn)  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
visceral  mass  with  the  foot ;  the  two  pedal  ganglia  are  a^ 
closely  united  as  to  form  a  single  bilobed  mass.  From  eacb 
cerebro-pleural  ganglion  there  further  proceeds  a  long  cerebri 
visceral  connective,  which  passes  directly  backwards  ihrougbl 
the  kidney,  and  ends  in  a  visceral  ganglion  (v.  gii)  placed  o 
the  ventral  side  of  the  posterior  adductor  muscle.  Th 
visceral,  like  the  pedal  ganglia,  are  fused  together.  Tli 
cerebro-pleural  ganglia  supply  the  labial  palps  and  th 
anterior  part  of  the  mantle ;  the  pedal,  the  foot  and  iti 
muscles ;  the  visceral,  the  enteric  canal,  heart,  gills,  e 
posterior  portion  of  the  mantle. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cerebral  commissures  and  cerebri 
pedal  connectives,  together  with  the  cerebro-pleural  1 
pedal  ganglia,  form  a  nerve-ring  which  surrounds  the  gultcti 
the  cerebro-pleural  ganglia  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  5upr& 
oesophageal  nerve  mass  corresponding  with  the 
of  Polygordius  and  the  Crayfish,  and  the  pedal  gangfia 
as  an  infra-cesophageal  mass  representing  the  ventral  n 

Sensory  organs  are  poorly  developed,  as  might   be  e 
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pected  in  an  animal  of  such  sedentary  habits.  In  connec- 
tion with  each  visceral  ganglion  is  a  patch  of  sensory 
epithelium  forming  the  so-called  olfactory  organ  or,  better, 
osphradium^  the  function  of  which  is  apparently  to  test  the 
purity  of  the  water  entering  by  the  respiratory  current. 
Close  to  the  pedal  ganglion  a  minute  otocyst  is  found,  the 
nerve  of  which  is  said  to  spring  from  the  cerebro-pedal  con- 
nective, being  probably  derived  from  the  cerebral  ganglion. 
Sensory  cells,  probably  tactile,  also  occur  round  the  edge  of 
the  mantle,  and  especially  on  the  fimbriae  of  the  inhalant 
siphon. 

The  sexes  are  separate.  The  gonads  (Figs.  93  and  94, 
gofi)  are  large,  paired,  racemose  bodies,  occupying  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  visceral  mass  amongst  the  coils  of 
the  intestine  :  the  testis  is  white,  the  ovary  reddish.  The 
gonad  of  each  side  has  a  short  duct  which  opens  {g,  ap)  on 
the  surface  of  the  visceral  mass,  just  in  front  of  the  renal 
aperture. 

In  the  breeding  season  the  eggs,  extruded  from  the  genital 
aperture,  pass  into  the  supra-branchial  chamber,  and  so  to 
the  cloaca.  There,  in  all  probability,  they  are  impregnated 
by  sperms  introduced  with  the  respiratory  current.  The 
oosperms  are  then  passed  into  the  cavities  of  the  outer  gills, 
which  they  distend  enormously.  Thus  the  outer  gills  act  as 
brood-pouches,  and  in  them  the  embryo  develops  into  the 
peculiar  larval  form  presently  to  be  described. 

The  segmentation  of  the  oosperm  is  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  the  cells  of  the  polyplast  are  of  two  sizes,  small 
cells  composed  entirely  of  protoplasm,  and  large  cells  loaded 
with  yolk  granules.  In  the  formation  of  the  gastrula  the 
large  are  invaginated  into  the  small  cells,  but  the  enteron 
thus  formed  is  very  small  and  quite  unimportant  during 
early  larval  life,  the  young  mussels  being  nourished,  after 
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the  manner  of  parasites,  by  a  secretion  from  the  gills  of  the 
parent. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  embryo  is  soon  marked  out  by 
the  appearance  of  a  deep  depression,  the  shell-gland,  which 
secretes,  in  the  first  place,  a  single  median  shell.  This  is, 
however,  soon  replaced  by  a  bivalved  larval  shell  (Fig,  97, 
i),  of  triangular  form,  the  ventral  angles  being  produced  into 
hooks  {sli).    The  body  at  the  same  time  becomes  cleft  from 


Ym,  9J. — A,  aiivanced  embryo  of  Anodonta  enclosed  in  the  e^- mem- 
bmne.     B,  free  larva  or  gtochidium. 

f,  byssua  ;  g,  laleral  pits  ;  j,  shell  ;  rf,  hooks ;  srn,  adductor  muscle ; 
SB,  sensory  hairs  ;  ie,  ciliated  area. 

(From  Korschclt  and  Heider.) 


below  upwards  (a),  forming  the  right  and  left  mantle-lobes. 
On  the  ventral  surface,  between  the  lobes  of  the  mantle, 
is  formed  a  glandular  pouch,  which  secretes  a  bunch  of 
silky  threads,  the  hyssus  (/).  The  larva  is  now  called  a 
glixhidium. 

'I'he    glochidia,   entangled    together   by  means   of    their 
byssal  threads,  escape  from  the  gills  of  the  parent  by  the 
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exhalant  siphon,  and  eventually  attach  themselves,  by  their 
hooked  valves,  to  the  body  of  a  passing  fish,  such  as  a 
stickleback.  Here  they  live  for  a  time  as  external  parasites, 
gradually  undergoing  metamorphosis ;  and  finally  drop  from 
the  host  and  assume  the  sedentary  habits  of  the  adult 


LESSON  XXIX 

THE   DOGFISH 

The  animals  studied  in  the  three  previous  Lessons  have 
served  to  illustrate  three  widely  different  types  of  organiza- 
tion. The  starfish  is  radially  symmetrical,  with  an  under- 
lying bilateral  symmetry,  and  no  indication  of  metamerism : 
the  crayfish  is  bilaterally  symmetrical,  metamerically  seg- 
mented, and  provided  with  numerous  limbs,  both  trunk  and 
limbs  being  covered  with  a  hard,  jointed  armour  or  exo- 
skeleton :  the  mussel  is  likewise  bilaterally  symmetrical, 
covered  with  a  shell  formed  of  paired  pieces,  and  having  no 
indication  of  metamerism,  and  no  trace  of  limbs.  We  have 
now  to  consider,  in  the  dogfish,  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
great  group  of  Vertebrata,  in  which  the  bilaterally  symme- 
trical body  is  definitely  divided  into  metameres,  although 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  fact  externally.  There  are  only 
two  pairs  of  limbs  or  paired  appendages,  and  the  main  sup- 
porting structures  are  a  complicated  internal  system  of 
articulated  hard  parts,  forming  the  endoskeleton  or  internal 
skeleton. 

The  commonest  British  dogfishes  are  the  Rough  Hound 
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{Scyl/ium  €anicula\  the  Lesser  Spotted  Dogfish  (5.  catulus\ 
the  Piked  Dogfish  {Acanthias  vulgaris)^  and  the  Smooth 
Hound  {Mustelus  vulgaris).  The  following  description, 
though  referring  mainly  to  ScyUium^  i^ill  apply,  in  essential 
respects,  to  any  of  these. 

The  dogfish  has  a  spindle-shaped  body  (Fig.  98),  ending 
in  front  in  a  bluntly-pointed  snout  or  cut-water,  and  behind 
tapering  off  into  an  upturned  tail.  On  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  head  is  the  large,  transversely  elongated  mouth  {mth\ 
supported  by  a  pair  of  jaws  which  work  in  a  vertical,  and 
not,  like  those  of  the  crayfish,  in  a  transverse  plane,  and 
are,  in  fact,  portions  of  the  skull,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
limbs.  They  are  covered  with  teeth  which  vary  in  form  in 
the  different  species.  In  front  of  the  mouth,  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  snout,  are  the  paired  nostrils  (na),  each  lead- 
ing into  a  cup-like  nasal  sac.  The  eyes  (e)  are  also  two  in 
number  and  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  above 
the  mouth.  Behind  the  mouth  are  five  slit-like  apertures 
(ex.  br.  ap\  arranged  in  a  longitudinal  series :  these  are  the 
gill-clefts  or  external  branchial  apertures.  Just  behind  the 
eye  is  a  small  aperture,  the  spiracle  {sp) :  like  the  gill-clefts, 
it  communicates  with  the  pharynx,  and  it  is  found  by  de- 
velopment to  be  actually  the  functionless  first  gill-cleft. 

On  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  about  half-way 
between  its  two  ends,  is  the  anus  or  cloacal  aperture  {an), 
and  on  either  side  of  it  a  small  hole,  the  abdominal  pore, 
opening  into  the  coelome.  From  the  end  of  the  snout  to 
the  last  gill-cleft  is  considered  as  the  head  of  the  fish ;  from 
the  last  gill-cleft  to  the  anus  as  the  trunk  ;  and  the  rest  as 
the  tail. 

A  longitudinal  streak  (/.  I)  on  each  side  of  the  body,  con- 
nected in  front  with  a  series  of  branching  lines  on  the  head 
and  continued  backwards  to  the  tail,  is  known  as  the  lateral 
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line.  The  whole  apparatus  is  really  a  systotn  of  tubes  sunk 
in  the  skin,  and  constitutes  an  important,  but  imperfectly 
understood,  sensory  organ. 

Springing  from  the  body  are  a  number  of  flattened  folds, 
called  the  fins,  divisible  into  median  and  paired.  The 
median  folds  are  two  dorsal  fins  {d.f,  r,  d.f.  2)  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  back,  a  caudal  fin  (frf.  _/)  lying  mostly 
along  the  ventraJ  edge  of  ihe  upturned  tail,  and  a  ventral 
fin  {v.fi)  behiiid  the  anus.  The  paired  folds  are  tha  pec/oral 
fins  {pel./),  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  trunk  just 
behind  the  last  gill-cleft,  and  the  pelvic  fins,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  anus.  The  pectoral  and  pelvic  fins  are  the 
paired  appendages  or  limbs  of  the  dogfish :  as  in  other 
\'ertebrates  there  are  only  two  pairs,  the  pectorals  corre- 
sponding with  the  fore-limbs,  the  pelvics  with  the  hind- 
limbs  of  the  higher  forms. 

The  fish  swims  by  vigorous  strokes  of  the  tail :  the 
pectoral  fins  are  used  chiefly  for  steering,  and  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  fins  serve,  like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  to  maintain 
equilibrium. 

The  skin  or  external  layer  of  the  body-wall  consists,  as 
usual,  of  two  byers,  an  outer  layer  of  deric  epithelium 
(Fig.  99,  Dcr.  Epthni)  differing  from  that  of  previous  types 
in  being  formed  of  several  layers  of  cells,  and  an  inner 
layer  of  connective  tissue,  the  dermis.  In  the  dermis  are 
innumerable  close-set  calcareous  bodies  (Fig.  99,  Derm.  Sp), 
each  consisting  of  a  little  irregular  plate  of  bone  produced 
into  a  short  enamelled  spine,  which  projects  through  the 
epidermis  and  gives  a  rough,  sand -paper-like  character  to 
the  skin.  These  placoid  scales  or  dermal  teeth  together 
constitute  the  exoskeleton  of  the  dogfish  :  it  is  a  discon- 
tinuous dermal  exoskeleton  like  that  of  the  starfish. 

Beneath  the  derrnis  is  the  muscular  layc;r  in  which  we 
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A,  longiladinal  vertical  section. 

B.  honzontal  section  through  the  pharynx  and  gills, 
c,  transverse  section  through  the  trunk. 

The  ectoderm  is  dotted,  the  nervous  system  finely  diitlcil,  llic  cndo- 
derm  radially  striated,  the  mesoderm  evenly  shaded,  the  cceloniic 
epithelium  represented  hy  a  bciulcd  line,  ntid  ail  sicelelai  sirucliires 
black. 

The  body  give^  origin  fo  the  dorsal  (D.  F',  D.  F'),  ventral  { J'.  F), 
and  caudal  (C  Fi  fin^  ;  the  paired  fins  arc  nnl  shown. 

The  body-wall  consists  of  deric  epithelium  {Der.  £fi/ini),  dermis 
(Dfmi),  and  muscle  (,Jlf)  :  the  latter  is  nictamerieally  segmented  and  is 
very  thick,  especially  dorsally,  where  it  forms  half  the  total  verttcnl 
height  (C). 

The  cxoskeTeton  consists  of  calcified  dermal  spines  {Derm.  S/)  in  the 
dermis,  and  of  dermal  finrays  {Derm.  F.  Ji)  in  the  fins. 

The  endosVeleton  consists  of  a  row  of  vertebral  centra  ( V.  Cciil)  below 
the  spinal  cord  {Sp.  Cd),  giving  rise  to  neural  arches  (if.  W},  which  enclose 
the  cord,  and  in  uie  caudal  regions  to  hnemal  arches  {H,  A)  \  a  cranium 
(Cf)  enclosing  the  brain  (^r):  upper  and  lower  jaws  :  bran  chiftl  arches 
{Br.  A)  and  rays  {Br.  X,  Br.  If},  shown  only  in  B,  supporting  the 
gills  r  shoulder  {Si.  G)  and  pelvic  {Ftli/.  G)  girdles  :  and  plerygiophores 
{Plgpi)  supporting  the  fins. 

The  mouth  {SIIA)  leads  into  the  oral  cavity  {Or.  can),  from  which  the 
pharynx  {Ph)  and  gullet  {Gul)  lead  to  the  stomach  {St) :  this  is  con- 
nected with  a  short  intestine  {Inl)  opening  into  a  cloaca  {CI)  which 
communicates  with  the  exterior  by  the  vent  {Ati).  The  oral  cavity  and 
cloaca  are  the  only  parts  of  the  canal  lined  by  ectoderm. 

Connected  with  the  enteric  canal  are  the  liver  (Zr)  with  the  gall- 
bladder (C,  Bl)  and  bile-duct  {B.  D),  the  pancreas  (fti),  and  the  spleen 
{Sjiti.     The  mouth  is  bounded  above  End  below  by  teeth  (  T). 

The  respiratory  oii^ns  consist  of  pouches  (shown  in  b)  communicating 
with  the  pharynx  by  intemal  {Inl.  br.  ap)  and  with  the  exterior  by 
external  (Ext.  br.  ap)  branchial  apertures,  and  lined  by  mucous  mem. 
brane  raised  into  branchial  filaments  {Br.  Ft!). 

The  heart  {ffl)  is  ventral  and  anterior,  and  is  situated  in  a  special 
comparlment  of  the  culome  {F(d).  Six  of  the  most  important  blood- 
vessels, the  dorsal  vessel  (dorsal  aorta,  D.  Ae),  the  cardinal  veins 
{Card.  V),  the  lateral  vessels  (lateral  veins,  Lai.  V'),  and  the  ventral 
vessel  (inlra-inteslinal  vein,  I.  inl.  V)  are  shown  in  c. 

The  whole  ccelome  is  lined  by  epithelium,  showing  parietal  (Cor/. 
Epihm)  and  visceral  {dtl.  Epthm')  layers. 

The  ovaries  {Ovy)  are  connected  with  the  dorsal  body-wall :  the 
oviducts  (CW)  open  anteriorly  into  the  ccelome  (mv/')  and  posteriorly 
into  the  cloaca. 

The  kidneys  {K)  are  made  up  of  nephridia  {Npk)  and  open  by  ureters 
(fr)  into  the  cloaca. 

The  nervous  system  is  lodged  in  the  cerebrospinal  cavity  (C,  Sp.  Cav) 
hollowed  out  in  the  dorsal  body-wall  :  it  consists  of  brain  {Br)  and 

'  lal  cord  {Sp.  Cd),  and  contains  a  continuous  cavity,  the  neurocceJe 
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meet,  for  the  first  time  in  our  present  subject,  with  distinct 
mclameric  segmentation.  The  muscles  are  divided  into 
segments  or  myomeres  (Fig.  98,  mym')  following  one  another 
from  before  backwards,  and  having  a  zigzag  dispositioa 
The  fibres  composing  them  are  longitudinal,  and  are  inserted 
at  either  end  into  fibrous  partitions  or  myocommas  ("ly^), 
which  separate  the  myomeres  from  one  another.  The  mus- 
cular layer  is  of  great  tliickness,  especially  its  dorsal  portion 
(Fig.  99,  c).  The  fibres  of  all  the  body  muscles  are  of  the 
striped  kind. 

There  is  a  large  c«!ome  (Fig.  99,  C(kI\,  remarkable  for  being 
confined  to  the  trunk,  both  head  and  tail  being,  in  the  adult, 
accelomate.  The  cavity  is  divisible  into  two  parts :  a  large 
abdominal  cavity f  containing  most  of  the  viscera,  and  a  small 
anterior  and  ventral  compartment,  ii\.Q pericardial  cavity  {Pc^ 
containing  the  heart.  Both  are  lined  by  ccelomic  epithelium 
{Ccel.  Epthni),  underlain  by  a  layer  of  connective  tissuej 
a  strong  lining  membrane  being  thus  produced,  called /<7^ 
toneum  in  the  abdominal,  pericardium  in  the  pericardia!  cavity. 

Another  very  characteristic  feature  is  that  the  dorsal  bodjr^ 
wall  is  tunnelled,  from  end  to  end,  by  a  median  longitudinal 
neural  cavity,  in  which  the  central  nervous  system  is  con* 
tained.  The  greater  part  of  the  cavity  is  narrow  and  cylin- 
drical, and  contains  the  spinal  cord  :  its  anterior  or  cerebral 
portion  is  dilated,  and  contains  the  brain. 

Imbedded  in  the  body-wall  and  extending  into  the  finft' 
are  the  various  parts  of  "ihe-endoikeleton.  This  characteristic 
supporting  framework  is  formed  of  a  tough  elastic  tissue 
called  cartilage  or  grisde,  more  or  less  impregnated  with- 
lime  salts,  so  zs  to  have,  in  part,  the  appearance  of  bone. 
As,  however,  the  hard  parts  of  the  dogfish's  skeleton  have  « 
different  microscopic  structure  from  the  bones  of  the  higher 
vertebrates,  they  are  best  described  as  calcified  cartilage. 
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The  entire  skeleton  consists  of  separate  pieces  of  cartilage, 
calcified  or  not,  and  connected  with  one  another  by  sheets 
or  bands  of  connective  tissue  called  /igamejils  :  it  is.  divisible 
into  the  following  parts  : — 

A.  The  skull  or  skeleton  of  the  head,  consisting  of — 

1.  Tlie  cranium  or  hraJn-case,  enclosing    the  braiji 

and  the  chief  sense-organs, 
a.  'T\\e  upperz-nd.  Itm'er jaws. 
3.  The  visceral  arcJies,  a  scries  of  cartilaginous  hoops 

supporting  the  gills, 

B.  The  vertebral  column  or  backbone,  a  Jointed  axis  exfend- 

ing  from  the  cranium  lo  the  end  of  the  tail,  and 
enclosing  the  spinal  cord. 

C.  The  skeleton  of  the  median  fins. 

D.  T!ie  skeleton  of  the  paired  fins,  consisting  of — 

1.  The  shoulder-girdle  or  pectoral  arch,  lo  which  are 

attached 

2.  The  pectoral  fins. 

3.  The   kip-girdle  or  pelvic  arch,  to  which  are  at- 

tached 
1-  The  pelvic  fi/is. 

T'  .  .::.  ;;um  (Fig.  100,  Cr)  is  an  irr^ular  cartilaginous 
bos  ',  o.'.taining  a  spacious  cavity  for  the  brain,  and  pro- 
duced into  two  pairs  of  outstanding  projections  :  a  posterior 
pair,  called  the  auditory  capsules  {and.  cp),  for  the  lodgment 
of  the  organs  of  hearing,  and  an  anterior  pair,  the  olfactory 
capsules  {olf.  cp),  for  ihe  organs  of  smell.  Between  the 
olfactory  and  auditory  capsules,  on  each  side,  the  cranium 
is  hollowed  out  into  an  orbit  (or)  for  the  reception  of  the 
eye.  In  front  the  cranium  is  produced  into  three  cartila- 
ginous rods  (r),  which  suppott  the  snout.     On  its  posterior 
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^HEace  is  a  large  aperture,  ihe  foramen  tnagtium,  through  which 
^f  the  brain  joins  the  spinal  cord,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
foramen  is  an  oval  elevarion  or  condyle  for  articulation  with 
the  first  vertebra. 

In  the  human  and  other  higher  vertebrate  skulls  the 
upper  jaw  is  firmly  united  to  the  cranium,  and  the  lower 
alone  is  free.  But  in  the  dogfish  both  jaws  {up.  J,  I.  J)  are 
connected  with  the  cranium  by  ligament  {Ig,  //)  only,  and 
each  consists  of  strong  paired  (right  and  left)  moieties, 
united  with  one  another  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  posterior 
end  of  the  upper  jaw  presents  a  rounded  surface,  on  which 
fits  a  corresponding  concavity  on  the  lower  jaw,  so  that  a 
free  articulation  is  produced,  the  lower  jaw  working  up  and 
down  in  the  vertical  plane,  not  from  side  to  side  like  the 

I  jaws  of  the  crayfish. 
The  visceral  arches  consist  of  six  pairs  of  cartilaginous 
half-hoops,  lying  in  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  (Fig.  99,  b, 
Br.  A),  and  united  with  one  another  below  so  as  to  form  a 
basket-like  apparatus  supporting  the  gills.  The  first  of  these 
larches  is  distinguished  as  the  hyoid,  and  is  situated  imme- 
diately behind  the  jaws.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  strong, 
rod-like  hyomandibvlar  (Fig.  too,  hy.  m),  which  articulates 
above  with  the  auditory  capsule,  and  is  connected  below  by 

I  fibrous  tissue  with  the  jaws,  thus  helping  to  suspend  them 
to  the  cranium :  and  a  hyoid  cormi,  which  curves  forwards 
Inside  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  connected  with  its  fellow  of  the 
!i>pposite  side  by  a  median  plate  which  supports  the  tongue, 
[  The  remaining  five  arches  {hr.a.  \ — ^n  «.  5)  are  called  the 
tranthial  arches.  Each  is  formed  of  several  separate  pieces, 
tnovably  united  by  fibrous  tissue  so  as  to  render  possible  the 
distension  of  the  throat  during  swallon-ing.  Both  they  and 
the  hyoid  give  attachment  to  delicate  cartilaginous  bramhial 
br.  r,  br.  / :  Fig.  yy,  Br.  R)  which  support  the  gills. 
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The  vertebra!  column  has  the  general  charactei  of  a 
jointed  tube  surrounding  the  spinal  portion  of  the  neural 
canal.  Lying  beneatli  this  cavity,  i.e.,  between  it  and  the 
ccelome,  is  a  longitudinal  row  of  biconcave  discs,  the  ivr- 


FiC.  loi. — A,  Tliree  trunk  vertebriE  of  Scyllium  from  the  nde, 

B,  a,  single  trunk  vertebra  viewed  from  one  end. 

c,  three  caudal  vertebrie  from  the  side. 

D,  u  single  caudal  vertebra,  froin  one  end. 

e,  centrum  ;  A.  a,  hcema!  arch  ;  «.  a,  neural  arch  ;  li: 

(After  Hasse.) 


kbral  ceittra    (Fig.   loi,  c;    Fig.   99,    V.    Cent):    they-^^ 
formed  of  cartilage,  but  have  their  anterior  and  posterior 
faces  strongly  calcified.     The  biconcave  intervals   betweeei 
them  (Fig.  gg,  a)  are  filled  with  a  gelatinous  matter  o 
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vertebral  substame.  The  centra  are  unilcd  by  ligamtnt,  30 
that  the  whole  chain  of  discs  is  very  flexiblt.  Connected 
with  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  series  of  centra  is  a  cartila- 
ginous tunnel,  arching  ovtr  the  spinal  cord :  it  is  divided 
into  segments,  corresponding  with,  but  usually  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  centra,  and  called  the  neural  arcfus 
(Fig.  loi,  n.  a;  Fig.  99,  N.  A). 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  vertebral  column  the  centra 
give  off  paired  outstanding  processes  (Fig.  101,  a  and  b, 
tr.  pr)  called  transverse  processes,  to  the  end  of  each  of 
which  is  articulated  a  short  cartilaginous  rod,  the  rib. 
Further  back  the  transverse  processes  are  diri;cted  down- 
wards, instead  of  outwards,  and  in  the  whole  caudal  or  tail 
region  they  unite  below,  forming  htemal  arches  (Fig.  lor,  c 
and  D,  h.  a ;  Fig.  99,  a,  H.  A),  which  together  constitute  a 
kind  of  inverted  tunnel  in  which  he  the  artery  and  vein  of 
the  tail.  In  the  region  of  the  caudal  fin  the  hremal  arches  are 
produced  into  strong  median  fmmal  spines  (Fig.  99,  a,  N.  A 
to  the  right),  which  act  as  supports  to  the  fin.  A  centrum, 
together  with  the  corresponding  neural  arch  and  transverse 
processes  or  haemal  arch,  forms  a  vertebra  or  single  segment 
of  the  vertebral  column. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  vertebral  column  we 
have  another  instance  of  the  metameric  segmentation  of  the 
vertebrate  body.  The  vertebrs  do  not,  however,  correspond 
with  the  myomeres,  but  altemale  with  them.  The  myo- 
commas  are  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  vertebrs,  so  that 
each  myomere  acts  upon  two  vertebra  and  thus  produces 
the  lateral  flexion  of  the  backbone. 

In  the  embryo,  before  the  development  of  the  vertebral 
column,  an  unscgmented  gelatinous  rod,  the  notochord,  lies 
beneath  the  neural  cavity  in  the  position  occupied  in  the 
idiilt  by  the  line  of  centra,  by  the  development  of  which  it 
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is  largely  replaced.  Much  of  it,  however,  remains  as  the 
gelatinous  intervertebral  substance.  The  notochord  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  organs  of  the  Vertebrata, 

The  skeleton  of  the  median  fins  consists  of  a  series  of 
parallel  cartilaginous  rods,   the  fin-rays  or  ftcrygiophores 


\'\<i.    102. — Ventral  iii.w  of  pectoral  arcli  of  Scyllium  with  righl 
pectoral  fin. 
The  pectoral  arch  is  divisible  into  dorsal  (pit.  g)  and  ventral  (/fe/.  g') 
portions  separated  by  the  articular  facets  {art.  /)  for  the  fin. 

TTie  pectoral  fin  is  formed  of  three  basal  cartilages  (6j.  1-3)  and 
numerous  radials  {rad) ;  its  free  edge  is  supported  by  dermal  rays  {li.f.  r). 
(Modiiied  from  Marshall  and  Hurst.) 


(Fig.  99,  Pf^i^p/i),  the  proximal  end^i  of  which  are  more  or 
less  fus(;d  togethc^r  to  form  basal  cartilages  or  basalia.     The 
free  edges  of  the  fins  are  supported  by  a  double  series  of 
delicate  hornlike  fibres,  the  dermal  fin-rays  {Derm.  F.  K). 
The  shoulder-girdle  (Fig.  loz)  is  a  strong,  inverted  arch  of 


calcified  cartilage,  situated  just  behind  the  last  branchial 
arch  (Fig.  99,  A,  SA.  G).  On  each  side  of  its  outer  surface 
it  presents  three  elevations  or  nrZ/VH/fl^/Tfc/j  (Fig.  102,  art.f) 
for  the  pectoral  fin  ;  the  presence  of  these  allows  of  the  divi- 
sion of  each  side  of  the  arch  into  a  narrow,  pointed  dorsal 
portion  {pct.g),&i\A.  a  broader  ventral  portion  (/rf.^')  united 
in  the  middle  line  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
pectoral  fin  is  formed  of  pterygiophores  (rad),  fused  proxim- 
ally  to  form  basals  {Bs.  1, — 3),  which  are  three  in  number, 
and  very  large  and  strong. 

The  pelvic  girdle  is  a  transverse  bar  of  cartilage  situated 
just  in  front  of  the  vent  (Fig.  99,  a,  Pttv.  G),  and  present- 
ing on  its  posterior  edge  facets  for  ihe  pelvic  fin.  The  latter 
has  the  same  genera!  structure  as  the  other  fins,  but  has  a 
single  very  large  basal  cartilage,  and  its  first  or  anterior 
radial  is  also  much  enlarged.  The  free  edges  of  both 
pectoral  and  pelvic  fins  are  supported  by  horn-like  dermal 
rays  (Fig.  102,  d./.r). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  skeleton  of  the  crayfish 
is  a  series  of  articulated  tubes  with  ihe  muscles  inside 
them,  that  of  the  dogfish  is  a  series  of  articulated  rods  with 
the  muscles  outside.  The  joints,  formed  hy  two  rods 
applied  at  their  ends  and  bound  together  by  ligament,  are 
not  confined  to  movement  in  one  plane,  like  the  hinge- 
joints  of  the  crayfish,  but  are  capable  of  more  or  less 
rotatory  movement. 

The  mouth,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  trans\erse  aperture 
bounded  by  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  In  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  jaws  are  imbedded  large  numbers 
of  Uei/t,  (Fig.  gg,  T)  bony  conical  botltes,  with  enamelled 
lips,  ananged  in  transverse  rows.  They  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  special  developments  of  the  placoid  scales  or  dermal 
1,  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  prey, 
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In  the  skeleton  the  cartilaginovis  parts  are  dotted,  the  bony  ends  of 
the  vertebnc  bliclc.  en,  centra  ;  ».  a,  neural  arches  ;  i.  a,  hremal 
archcB ;  £r,  cranium  ;  r,  roslmm  :  ti.  j,  upper  jaw  ;  /,  j.  lower  jaw  ; 
6,  hy,  basi-hyal,  supporting  tongue  (/«f)  ;  b-  l>r,  basl-b ranch iai ;  iKt.  a, 
pectoral  arch  ;  pv.  a,  pelvic  arch.  The  front  part  of  the  cranium  is 
roofed  by  a  membranous  fontanelle  (/t<ti). 

The  enteric  canal  with  the  liver  (/.  Ir,  r.  Ir),  &c ,  has  been  displaced 
downwards,  and  the  oral  cavity  and  pharynx  (jfiA),  part  of  the  intestine 
(in/),  and  the  cloaca  (r^  have  been  opened.  !p,  spiracle;  I'.ir.  a^-i.  ir.  a*. 
inieroal  brancblol  apertures ;  cd,  st,  cardiac,  anafiyl.  si,  pyloric  portion) 
of  Elomadi ;  sfi.  vl,  spiral  vaWe  of  intestine  iint)  ;  /.  Ir,  left,  and  r.  Ir, 
right  lobe  a\  liver ;  part,  pancreas  ;  spl,  spleen  ;  tct.  gl,  rectal  gland  ; 
ma,  mesenlery. 

The  heart  consists  of  sinus  venosiis  (i.  *),  auricle  (-jm),  ventricle  (p), 
and  conns  nrteriosas  {c.  art) :  the  latter  gives  off  the  ventral  aorta  {v.  as) 
irom  which  are  seen  to  arise  the  alTerent  branchial  arteries  of  the  right 
side.  The  dorsal  aorta  {d.  an)  receives  anteriorly  the  efferent  branchial 
arterire,  and  posteriorly  becomes  the  caudal  artery  (frf.  a),  lying  aliove 
the  caudal  vein  (erf.  11). 

The  spinal  cord  (i/.  a!)  passes  in  front  into  the  brain,  wtiich  con>;i9ts 
ofmedullaob!ongBla(ff/s(/.D4/),  cerebellum  (frf),  optic  lobes  (o^.  /),  dien- 
cephalon  {dim),  prosccphalon  {prs),  and  ollaclary  lobes  (0^.  l).  To  the 
diencephalon  are  attached  the  pineal  (pin)  and  pituitary  (ply)  bodies. 

The  left  kidney  [td)  opens  by  the  ureter  {ur)  into  the  urinogenitnl 
sinns  (u.  g,  s)  which  discharges  into  the  cloaca.  The  leR  testis  (ts) 
is  connected  with  the  epididymis  (e/irf)  from  which  the  vas  deferens 
(v.  def)  passes  backwards,  dilates  into  the  vesicula  seminalis  {vs.  sem) 
and  opens  into  the  urin^^enital  sinus,  with  which  is  also  connected  the 
sperm-sac  {sp.  s).  Attached  to  the  fold  oi  peritoneum  supporting  the 
liver  is  a  small  tabe  {p.  n.  d)  representing  the  oviduct  of  the  female. 

The  mouth  (Figs.  99,  M/h  and  103)  leads  into  an  oral 
cavity  {Or.  cav),  which  passes  insensibly  into  the  throat  or 
pharynx  {ph),  a  division  of  the  enteric  canal  distinguished 
by  having  its  walls  perforated  by  five  pairs  of  slits,  the  /«- 
ternal  brancMal  apertures  {i.  br.  a  1-5)  as  well  as  by  the  inner 
opening  of  the  spiracle  {sp).  The  pharynx  is  continued  by  a 
short  gullet  {gii!)  into  a  capacious  U-shaped  stomach  consist- 
ing of  a  wide  cardiac  division  (cd.  sf)  and  a  narrow  pyloric 
(pyt.  si)  division.  The  pyloric  division  communicates  by  a 
narrow  valvular  aperture  with  the  intestine  (int),  a  wide, 
nearly  straight  tube  having  its  lining  membrane  produced 
into  a  spiral  fold,  the  spiral  valve  {sp.  vl),  which  practically 
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converts  the  intestine  into  a  very  long,  closely-coiled  tube, 
and  greatly  increases  the  absorbent  surface.  Finally  the 
intestine  opens  into  a  large  chamber,  the  cloaca  (ct)^  which 
communicates  with  the  exterior  by  the  vent. 

From  the  gullet  backwards  the  enteric  canal  is  contained 
in  the  abdominal  division  of  the  coelome,  to  the  dorsal  wall 
of  which  it  is  suspended  by  a  median  mesentery  (Fig.  99, 
c,  and  Fig.  104,  mes).  The  greater  part  of  the  canal  is  de- 
veloped from  the  enteron  of  the  embryo,  and  is  consequently 
lined  by  endoderm;  only  the  oral  cavity  is  formed  from 
the  stomodaeum,  and  the  cloaca  from  the  proctodaeum  (Fig. 
99,  a).  Outside  the  enteric  epithelium  are  connective  and 
muscular  layers,  the  latter  formed  of  unstriped  fibres :  it  is 
generally  characteristic  of  Vertebrates  that  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  striped,  the  involuntary  unstriped. 

The  digestive  glands  are  characteristic.  The  largest  is  an 
immense  liver  (Fig.  99,  Lr)  divided  into  two  lobes  (Fig. 
103,  /.  /r,  r,  lr)  and  situated  below  the  stomach  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  abdomen,  to  the  wall  of  which  it  is 
attached  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum.  It  discharges  its  secretion, 
the  bile^  into  the  commencement  of  the  intestine  by  a  tube, 
the  bile-duct  (Fig.  99,  B,  Z>),  which  gives  off  a  blind  offshoot 
terminating  in  a  large  sac,  the  gall-bladder  (G,  Bt)  \  this 
serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  bile,  the  chief  function  of  which 
is  to  act  upon  the  fatty  portions  of  the  food.  But  besides 
secreting  this  special  digestive  juice,  the  liver-cells  produce 
a  substance  called  glycogen  or  animal  starch,  which  is  passed 
directly  into  the  blood  in  the  form  of  sugar. 

Another  gland,  of  considerably  smaller  size,  is  the  pan- 
creas (Fig.  99,  Pn  Fig.  104,  pan) ;  it  lies  against  the 
anterior  end  of  the  intestine,  into  which  it  opens  by  the 
pancreatic  duct.  It  secretes  pancreatic  juice^  which  has  an 
action  upon  all  the  principal  classes  of  food,  converting 
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proteids  into  peptones,  starch  into  sugar,  and  breaking  up 
fats.  Opening  into  the  cloaca  is  a  small  linger-like  rec/a/ 
gland  {ret.  ^/),  the  function  of  which  is  uncertain. 

In  addition  to  these  glands  t!ie  iJiner  surface  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine  is  doited  all  over  with  microscopic 
apertures,  leading  into  minute  tubular  glands  sunk  in  the 
mucous  membrane.  'ITiesc  are  the  gastric  and  inkstiiial 
glands :  the  former  secrete  gastric  juice,  which  digests  pro- 
teids ;  the  latter  inkslinal  jviee,  which  probably  acts  upon  all 
classes  of  food.  Thus  as  compared  with  the  animals  pre- 
viously studied,  the  dogfish,  tn  common  with  other  Verte- 
brates, shows  an  extraordinary  differential  ion  of  digestive 
glands  and  fluids. 

There  is  another  characteristic  vertebrate  organ  in  close 
connection  with  the  enteric  cajial  and  called  ihe  spkm 
(spl).  It  is  an  irregular  dark-red,  gland-like  body,  of  con- 
siderable size,  attached  by  peritoneum  to  the  stomach.  It 
has  no  duct,  and  its  chief  function  is  probably  the  manufac- 
ture of  leucocytes  and  the  disposal  of  worn-out,  red  blood 
corpuscles.  Other  dnclkss  glands  are  the  thyrvid  in  the 
throat ;  the  thymus  in  connection  with  the  dorsal  ends  of 
the  branchial  arches  ;  and  the  supra-renal  bodies  in  relation 
with  the  kidneys. 

The  respiratory  organs  or  gills  consist  of  five  pairs  of 
iches,  each  opening  by  one  of  the  internal  branchial 
■tures  (Figs.  99  and  103,  a  and  b,  Int.  br.  ap)  into  the 
pharynx,  and  by  one  of  the  external  branchial  apertures 
{Ext.  br.  ap)  on  the  exterior.  The  walls  of  the  pouches  are 
supported  by  the  visceral  arches  {Br.  A)  and  branchial  rays 
{Br.  R,  Br.  R'),  and  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane 
raised  into  horizontal  ridges,  the  branchial  ^laments  {Br.  Fil), 
which  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  are 
actual  organs  of  respiration.     As  the  fisli  sivlms  water 
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enters  the  mouth  and  passes  by  the  internal  clefts  into  the 
branchial  pouches,  and  thence  outwards  by  the  extemaT  clefts, 
a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  being  thus  ensured.     The  gill- 
pouches  are  developed  as  offshoots  of  the  pharjmx,  and  the 
respiratory  epithelium   is  therefore  endodermal,  not  ecto- 
dermal, as  in  the  starfish,  crayfish,  and  mussel. 

The  organs  of  circulation  attain  a  degree  of  specialisation 
not  met  with  in  any  of  our  former  types.  The  heart  is 
situated  in  the  pericardial  cavity  or  anterior  compartment  of 
the  ccelome,  and  is  a  large  muscular  organ  composed  of  four 
chambers.  Posteriorly  is  a  small,  thin-walled  sinus  venosus 
(Figs.  103  and  104,  s,  v\  opening  in  front  into  a  capacious 
thin-walled  auricle  (au) ;  this  communicates  with  a  very  thick- 
walled  ventricle  (v),  from  which  is  given  off  in  front  a  tubular 
chamber,  also  with  thick  muscular  walls,  the  conus  arteriosus 
{c.  art).  There  are  valves  between  the  sinus  and  the 
auricle,  and  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  conus 
contains  three  longitudinal  rows  of  valves  r  all  the  valves 
are  arranged  so  as  to  allow  of  free  passage  of  blood  from 
sinus  to  auricle,  auricle  to  ventricle,  and  ventricle  to  conus, 
but  to  prevent  any  flow  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
heart,  alone  among  the  involuntary  muscles,  is  formed  of 
striped  fibres. 

The  conus  gives  off  in  front  a  single  blood-vessel  {v.  ao\ 
having  thick  elastic  walls  composed  of  connective  and  elastic 
tissue  and  unstriped  muscle.  This  vessel,  the  ventral aorta^ 
passes  forwards  beneath  the  gills,  and  gives  off  on  each  side 
paired  lateral  branches,  the  afferent  branchial  arteries 
{a.  br,  a).  Each  afferent  artery  passes  to  the  corresponding 
gill,  and  there  branches  out  into  smaller  and  smaller  arteries, 
which  finally  become  microscopic,  and  open  into  a  network 
of  delicate  tubes  called  capillaries,  with  which  the  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  branchial  filaments  is  permeated.     The 
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capillaries,  unlike  the  arteries,  have  no  muscle  or  connective 
tissue  in  their  walls,  which  are  formed  of  a  single  layer  of 
epithelial  cells.  The  blood  in  these  respiratory  capillaries 
is  therefore  brought  into  close  relation  with  the  surrounding 
water,  and  as  the  blood  flows  through  them  it  exchanges  its 
carbon  dioxide  for  oxygen. 

From  the  respiratory  capillaries  the  blood  is  collected  into 
minute  arteries,  which  join  into  larger  and  larger  trunks,  and 
finally  unite  into  efferent  branchial  arteries  {ef,  br,  a) — two  to 
each  gill — by  which  the  purified  blood  is  carried  from  the 
gills.  The  efferent  arteries  of  the  right  and  left  sides  unite 
in  a  median  longitudinal  artery,  the  dorsal  aorta  {d,  ao\ 
which  passes  backwards,  immediately  beneath  the  vertebral 
column,  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

From  the  efferent  branchial  arteries  and  the  dorsal  aorta 
are  given  off  numerous  arteries  supplying  the  whole  of  the 
body  with  blood.  The  most  important  of  these  are  two  pairs 
of  carotid  arteries  {c.  a)  to  the'  head,  a  pair  of  subclavians 
(set.  a)  to  the  pectoral  fins,  unpaired  cosliac  {cl,  a)  and  mes- 
enteric arteries  {ms.  a)  to  the  enteric  canal,  liver,  pancreas, 
and  spleen,  numerous  paired  renals  (r.  a)  to  the  kidneys, 
spermatics  {sp.  a)  to  the  gonads,  and  a  pair  of  iliacs  {il,  a) 
to  the  pelvic  fins.  The  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  aorta, 
supplying  the  tail,  is  contained  in  the  haemal  canal  of  the 
caudal  vertebrae,  and  is  known  as  the  caudal  artery  {cd,  a). 

All  these  arteries  branch  and  branch  again  in  the  various 
parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  their  ultimate  ramifica- 
tions opening,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gills,  into  a  capillary 
network  with  which  every  tissue,  except  the  cartilages  and 
the  epithelia,  is  permeated.  In  traversing  these  systemic 
capillaries  the  blood  parts  with  its  oxygen  and  various 
nutrient  matters  to  the  tissues,  and  receives  from  thera 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  waste  matters. 


CIRCULATORY  ORGANS  3S7 

From  the  systemic  as  from  the  respiratory  capillaries  the 
blood  is  collected  into  vessels  which  join  into  larger  and 
larger  efferent  trunks.  But  these  trunks  are  not  thick-trailed 
elastic  arteries,  but  thin-walled,  non-elastic,  collapsible  tubes, 
having  valves  at  intervals,  called  veins.  As  a  general  rule 
every  part  of  the  body  has  a  vein  running  alongside  its 
artery,  the  blood  in  the  artery  flowing  to  the  part  in 
question,  that  of  the  vein  away  from  it. 

The  blood  from  the  head  is  brought  back  by  a  pair  of 
jugular  veins  {J.  i>) :  each  of  these  enters  a  large  precm'al 
vein  (pr.  ev.  v),  which  passes  vertically  downwards  and 
enters  the  sinus  venosus.  The  blood  from  the  tail  is  re- 
turned by  a  caudal  vein  {ed.  v)  lying  immediately  beneath 
the  caudal  artery  in  the  hfemal  cana! :  this  vessel  enters  the 
ccclome  and  then  divides  into  right  and  left  branches,  the 
renal  portal  veins  {r.  p.  v),  which  pass  to  the  kidneys  and 
join  with  tlie  capillaries  of  these  organs,  the  impure  blood 
brought  from  the  fail  mingling  with  the  pure  blood  of  the 
renal  arteries  {r.  a).  From  the  kidneys  the  blood  is  returned 
into  a  pair  of  immense  cardinal  veins  {crd,  v),  which  pass 
forwards,  receiving  veins  from  the  reproductive  organs  (j^.  v), 
muscles,  &c.,  and  finally  join  each  with  the  corresponding 
jugular  to  form  the  precaval  vein. 

From  the  stomach,  intestine,  spleen,  and  pancreas  the 
blood  is  collected  by  numerous  veins,  which  all  join  to  form 
a  large  hepatic  portal  vein  {h.  p.  v).  This  behaves  in  the 
same  way  as  the  renal  portal :  instead  of  joining  a  larger 
vein  on  its  way  to  the  heart,  it  passes  to  the  liver  and  breaks 
up  to  connect  with  the  capillaries  of  that  organ,  its  blood, 
deprived  of  oxygen  but  loaded  with  nutrient  matters  from 
the  enteric  canal,  mingling  with  the  oxygenated  blood 
brought  to  the  liver  by  a  branch  of  the  cceliac  artery.  After 
circulating  through  the  capillaries  of  the  liver    the  blood 
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is  taken  by  a  pair  of  hepatic  veins  {h,  v)  to  the   sinus 
venosus. 

The  iliac  veins  (i/,  v)  from  the  pelvic  fins  pour  their  blood 
into  the  lateral  veins  {lat,  v\  paired  trunks  running  forwards 
in  the  side  walls  of  the  body  to  the  sinus  venosus,  and 
receiving  at  their  anterior  ends  the  subclavian  veins  (set,  v) 
from  the  pectoral  fins. 

Some  of  the  veins,  especially  the  cardinals  and  spermatics, 
are  dilated  into  spacious  cavities  called  sinuses.  These  are, 
however,  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  the  sinuses  of  the 
crayfish,  which  are  mere  spaces  among  the  tissues  devoid  of 
proper  walls.  In  the  dogfish,  as  in  Vertebrata  generally,  the 
blood  is  confined,  throughout  its  course,  to  definite  vessels, 
the  heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  invariably  forming 
a  closed  system  of  communicating  tubes. 

The  general  course  of  the  circulation  will  be  seen  to  agree 
with  that  already  described  in  the  crayfish  and  mussel :  ;>., 
the  blood  is  driven  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart  through 
the  arteries  to  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  whence  it  is 
returned  to  the  heart  by  the  veins  or  sinuses  (compare 
Pigs.  88,  96,  and  104A).  But  whereas  in  both  crayfish 
and  mussel  the  respiratory  organs  are  interposed  in  the 
returning  current,  both  their  afferent  and  efferent  vessels 
being  veins,  in  the  dogfish  they  are  interposed  in  the  out- 
going current,  their  afferent  and  efferent  vessels  being 
arteries.  An  artery,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  vessel 
taking  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
having  thick  walls  td  resist  the  strain  of  the  heart's  pulsa- 
tion ;  a  vein  is  a  thin-walled  vessel  bringing  back  the  blood 
from  the  tissues  to  the  heart. 

Moreover,  the  circulation  in  the  dogfish  is  complicated  by 
the  presence  of  the  two  portal  systems,  renal  and  hefKitic. 
In  both  of  these  we  have  a  vein,  renal  portal  or  hepatic 
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portal,  which,  instead  of  joining  with  larger  and  larger  veins, 
and  so  returning  its  hlood  directly  to  the  heart,  breaks  up, 
after  the  manner  of  an  artery,  in  the  kidney  or  iiver,  the 
blood  finding  its  way  into  the  ordinary  venoi 
after  having  traversed  the  capillaries  of  the  gland  i 
s  an  ordinary  artery  arises  from  the  heart 


channels 
question. 


7fEsels  containing  oxygenaled  blood,  Ted  ;  n  on -oxygenated,  blue. 
B,  capillaries  of  the  body  generally  ;  E,  of  the  enteric  canal ;  G,  of 
the  gills  ;  K,  of  the  kidneys ;  L,  of  the  liver ;  J,  of  the  tail. 

a,  ^.  a,  aSeient  branchial  arteries  ^  au,  auricle  1  c,  a,  conus  arteri- 
osus 1  d,  OB,  dorsal  aorta ;  e.  6r.  a,  efferent  branchial  arteries ;  A,  p.  ii, 
hepatic  portal  vein  ;  h.  v,  hepatic  vein  ;  k,  iactealsj  ly,  lymphatics; 
pr.  tv.  v,  precaval  vein  ;  r.  p.  v,  renal  portal  vein  j  s,  v,  sinus  venosus  ; 

The  anoWE  shovv  the  direction  of  the  current. 
( From  Parker  and  Haswell'a  Zoohgy. ) 


artery  of  higher  order  and  ends  In  capillaries ;  an  ordinary 
vein  arises  from  a  capillary  network  and  ends  in  a  vein  of 
higher  order  or  in  the  heart.  But  the  hepatic  and  renal 
portal  veins  end  in  capillaries  after  the  manner  of  arteries, 
and  the  efferent  branchial  arteries  bt^in  in  capillaries  after 
the  manner  of  veins. 
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With  regard  to  the  general  morphology  of  the  blood-system, 
the  dorsal  aorta  with  the  caudal  artery  may  be  considered  as 
a  dorsal  vessel  (compare  Polygordius,  p.  279,  and  Crayfish, 
p.  340),  the  caudal  vein,  hepatic  portal  vein,  heart,  and  ven- 
tral aorta  as  together  representing  a  ventral  vessel,  the  affer- 
ent and  efferent  branchial  arteries  as  commissural  vessels, 
and  the  lateral  veins  as  lateral  vessels.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  heart  of  Vertebrates  is  a  muscular  dilatation  of  the 
ventral  vessel. 

The  blood  is  red,  the  colour  being  due,  as  in  some  species 
of  Polygordius  (p.  280),  to  haemoglobin.  The  pigment  is  not, 
however,  diffused  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  but  is  confined 
to  the  red  corpuscles^  flattened  oval  cells  with  large  nuclei, 
like  those  of  the  frog  referred  to  in  an  early  Lesson  (p.  56, 
Fig.  8).  Among  the  red  corpuscles,  but  in  much  smaller 
numbers,  are  leucocytes.  When  the  blood  is  fully  oxy- 
genated it  takes  on  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  is  usually 
called  arterial  blood  ;  when  the  oxygen  has  been  given  up  to 
the  tissues  the  colour  becomes  dull  purple,  and  the  blood  is 
called  venous.  But  the  student  must  avoid  the  common 
error  that  arterial  blood  is  necessarily  confined  to  arteries 
and  venous  to  veins  ;  in  the  dogfish,  for  instance,  the  ventral 
aorta  and  the  afferent  branchial  arteries  contain  venous 
blood. 

In  addition  to  the  blood-vessels  the  dogfish  possesses  a 
set  of  channels  called  lymphatics  (Fig.  104A,  ly),  consisting  of 
colourless  thin-walled  vessels,  mostly  running  alongside  the 
arteries  and  veins.  Traced  in  one  direction  they  ramify  ex- 
tensively, and  end  in  a  set  of  lymph-capillaries  interwoven 
with,  but  distinct  from,  the  blood  capillaries ;  traced  in  the 
other  direction  they  join  into  larger  and  larger  trunks,  pro- 
vided at  intervals  with  valves,  and  finally  open  into  the 
veins.     The  lymph  capillaries  take  up  the  drainage  from  the 


s  and  pass  it  into  the  veins.  The  fluid  they  contain, 
-  called  lymph,  is  practically  blood,  minus  its  red  corpuscles; 
its  leucocytes  are  formed  in  structures  called  lymphatic  glands, 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  vessels.  The  lymphatics 
of  the  enteric  canal  are  called  lacfeals ;  they  take  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  absorption  of  fats. 

The  nervous  sj'stem,  like  the  circulatory  organs,  is  vastly 
in  advance  of  anything  we  have  yet  met  with.     The  central 
nervous  system  consists  of  a  irain   (Fig.    103),  contained 
in   the   cranial   cavity,   and  continuous  posteriorly  with    a 
spinal  (ord  {sp.  e)  contained  in  the  neural  canal  of  the  back- 
bone.    Thus  the  central  nervous  system  is  exclusively  dorsal 
in  position,  and  is  not  traversed  by  the  enteric  canal  as  in 
Polygordius,  the  crayfish,  and  the  mussel. 
'        Another  characteristic  feature  of   the  dogfish's  nervous 
system  is  that  it  is  not  solid,  like  that  of  Ptlvgordius  and 
the  crayfish,  but  is  tubular,  being  traversed  by  a  longitudinal 
r  canal,  the  murocxk  (Fig.  99,  N.  Cte),  lined  «ith  epithelium 
liln  the  spinal  cord  the  neuroccele  has  the  form  of  1  nirrow 
yantral  canal ;  in  the  brain  it  expands  into  a  fairly  capacious 
Lsystem  of  cavities,  the  cerebral  vtnlriclcs. 
I       The  brain  or  anterior  expansion  of  the  nervous  S)Stem  la 
■  a  complex  structure  divisible  into  several  parti     Thi.  hind 
kiDSt  division,  continuous  with  the  spinal  cord,  is  the  medulla 
^oblongata  (Figs.  103  and  105,  NH),  and  has  above  it  the  cere- 
^ellum  {HH).    Immediately  in  front  of  these  two  divisions  is 
Hbe  mid-brain,  produced  above  into  paired  elevations,  the  optic 
^Obes.     In  front  of  the  mid-brain  is  a  small  section  called 
Wie  diemephalon  {ZH),  and  anterior  to  tliis  again  a  large 
mfrosencephalon    ( VH),    corresponding    with    the     cerebral 
Biemispheres  of  the  higher  Vertebrata,  and  giving  off  in  front 
B^aired  ul/actory  lobes  (Z.  o/).     All  these  divisions   of  the 
Rjrain  contain  ventricles  (F.  rlw),   varying  considerably  in 
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form  and  size.     Connected  with  the  dorsal  region  of  the 


KiG.  105.  —Dorsal  view  of  the  brain  of  the  Scyltiuia  ranicula. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  brain  is  the  medulla  oblongata  {Nff), 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  which  is  shown  one  of  the  cerebral  ventricles 
(F.  rko\ 

The  large  cerebellum  {Hit)  nearly  covers  Ihe  optic  \o\>^%  (MB\ 
The  diencephalon  (ZH)  shows  in  the  middle  one  of  the  cerebral  ven- 
tricles, and  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  pineal  body  {Gp\. 

The  prosencephalon  (  F^  gives  off  the  olfactory  lobes  j7>w,  L.  el.\ 

The  following  nerves  arc  shown  :— optic  (11),  trochlear  (IV),  tri- 
geminal ( V\  facial  (  VII),  auditory  ( VIII),  glossopharyngeal  (IX),  and 
vagus  (X). 

(FromWicdersheim.) 

diencephalon  is  x!d&  pineal  body  (Fig.  103, /;'«),  representing 
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the  vestige  of  a  sensory  organ,  and  connected  wiih  the  \  eiitral  H 

surface  of  the  same  division  is  the  pifui'iary  body  {j'ly).  I 

The  mode  of  origin  of  the  nerves  is  also  characteristic.  I 

From  the  spinal  cord  the  ner\-es  arise  segmental  ly,  one  pair 
corresponding  to  each    myomere,  and  pass  through  aper- 

ttures  in  the  neural  arches  of  the  vertebras.  Each  arises  by 
two  roots,  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral.  The  dorsal  root  is  dilated 
into  a  ganglion,  and  contains  only  sensory  fibres  ;  the  ventral 
root  is  non-ganglionated,  and  is  motor.  A  longitudinal 
gangiionated  sympathetic  nerve,  extending  along  the  dorsal 
r^ion  of  the  ccelome,  is  connected  with  the  spinal  nerves, 
and  sends  branches  to  the  viscera,  blood-vessels,  &c. 
From  the  brain  arise  ten  pairs  of  nerves,  some  of  which 
are  sensory,  others  motor,  others  mhted.  Three  are  the 
nerves  of  the  principal  sense-organs,  the  first  or  olfudory 
supplying  the  organ  of  smell ;  the  second  or  optic  (Fig.  105, 
u)  the  retina  of  the  eye  {see  below),  and  the  eighth  or  auditory 

I  {VIII),  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  third  or  oculomotor,  the 
fourth  or  trochlear  (IV),  and  the  sixth  or  abducent  go  to  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  ;  the  fifth  or  trigeminal {V)X.o  the  snout 
and  jaws ;  the  seventh  or  facial  ( VII)  to  the  palate,  lower 
Jaw,  and  hyoid  arch  ;  the  ninth  or  glossopharyngeal  {IX)  to 
the  hyoid  and  first  branchial  arches,  and  the  tenth  or  vagus 
to  the  remaining  branchial  arches,  as  well  as  to  the  heart, 
Stomach,  and  lateral  line. 
Besides  the  lateral  line,  which  is  probably  the  seat  of  a 
dehcate  tactile  sense,  and  the  tongue,  which  is  presumably 
an  organ  of  taste,  there  are  three  pairs  of  sensory  organs,  the 
structure  and  position  of  which  Is  very  characteristic  of  Ver- 
ttebrates.  These  are  the  olfactory  organs,  the  eyes,  and  the 
piditory  organs. 

The  olfactory  organs  are  a  pair  of  cup-like  sacs  on  the 
jnder  side  of  the  snout,  enclosed  in  the  olfactory  capsules 
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and  opening  externally  by  the  nostrils.  They  are  lined  with 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  raised  up  into  ridges  so  as  to 
increase  the  surface.  The  actual  organ  of  smell  is  the 
epithelium  forming  the  superficial  layer  of  the  mucous 
membrane  ;  it  is  developed  as  an  in-pushing  of  the  ectoderm, 
and  is  supplied  by  the  olfactory  nerve. 

The  eyes  are  a  pair  of  nearly  globular  organs,  lying  in  the 
orbits  and  moved  each  by  six  muscles.  Their  structure  is, 
in  all  essential  respects,  the  same  as  in  man.  There  is  an 
outer  capsule,  the  sclerotic^  formed  of  cartilage,  lined  by  a 
vascular  membrane,  the  choroid^  within  which  is  a  delicate 
membrane,  pigmented  externally,  the  retina  or  actual  organ 
of  sight.  In  the  front  or  exposed  part  of  the  eye  the 
sclerotic  passes  into  a  transparent,  watch-gl^ss-like  cornea^ 
and  the  choroid  into  a  curtain  or  diaphragm,  the  /w,  having 
a  central  aperture,  the  pupil^  to  admit  the  rays  of  light  to 
the  interior  of  the  eye.  Behind  the  pupil  is  a  gelatinous, 
biconvex  crystalline  lens  of  glassy  transparency.  The 
space  between  the  cornea  and  the  iris  is  called  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  and  is  filled  by  a  watery  fluid,  the 
aqueous  humour.  The  main  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye, 
bounded  in  front  by  the  lens,  and  for  the  rest  of  its  extent 
by  the  retina,  is  the  posterior  chamber,  and  is  filled  with  a 
gelatinous  substance,  the  vitreous  humour.  The  cornea, 
aqueous  humour,  lens,  and  vitreous  humour  together  form  a 
series  of  adjustable  lenses  serving  to  focus  objects  on  the 
retina,  and  the  stimulus  thus  applied  to  that  membrane  is 
conveyed  by  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain. 

The  auditory  organ  is  a  sac  of  complex  form,  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth,  enclosed  in  the  auditory  capsule  of  the 
skull,  where  it  floats  in  a  watery  fluid,  the  perilymph.  It 
consists  of  a  sac  called  the  vestibule,  w^ith  which  are  con- 
nected three  tubes,  called  from  their  form  the  semicircular 


^■tana/s.     Two  of  these,  tiie  anterior  and  posterior  canals,  are 

vertical  in  position,  and  are  unittd  with  ont;  another  at  their 

adjacent  ends  ;  at  the  other  end  each  is  dilated  to  form  a 

bulb-like  swelling,  the  ampui/a.     The  third  or    horizontal 

canal   opens  at  each  end  into   the  vestibule,  and  has  an 

I    ampulla  at  its  anterior  end.     The  vestibule  gives  ofi"  a  tube, 

the  endolymphatic  duel,  which  opens  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

t'The  whole  apparatus  contains  a  fluid,  the  endulymph,  in 

Jwhich  is  a  gelatinous  substance  enclosing  calcareous  par- 

fticles  or  otoliths.     Patches  of  sensory  epithelium  are  found 

n  the  vestibule  and  in  the  ampullBe,  and  to  these  the  fibres 

i'of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed.     There  seems  little 

■  doubt  that  the  membranous  labyrinth  has  not  only  an 

piuditory,  but  also  an  equilibrating  function— f.^.,  that  the  fish 

i  enabled  by  its  means  to  maintain  its  equilibrium  in  the 


The  excretory  and  the  reproducli\e  organs  of  the  dogfish 

o  closely  associated  as  to  be  spoken  of  together  as  the 

htrinogenilal  organs.     The  se\e!>  are  distmct,  and  the  males 

e  distinguished  externally  by  having  a  pair  ot  largt  grooved 

pods,  the  claspers,  connected  with  the  mner  borders  of  the 

jelvic  fins.     They  are  used,  like  the  peculiarly  modified  lirst 

ind  second  pairs  of  pleopods  in  the  male  crayfish  (p  323), 

s  copulatory  organs. 

The  kidneys  {V'tg.  loj,  kd)  are  long,  flat,  lobulated  bodiea 

hying  one  on  each  side  of  the  backbone  in  the  posterior 

■part  of  the  abdominal  cavity       From  the  \entral  surface  of 

Jeach  spring  numerous  delicate   ducts,  which  unite  into  a 

;  tube,  the  ureter  {ur),  openmg  directly  into  the  cloaca 

nn  the  female,  in  the  male  into  a  small  untxured  chiniber, 

[he  urittogeniial sinus  (u.g.s),  which  opens  into  the  cloaci 

In  the  embryo  the  kidnejs  appear  in  the  form  of  separate 
Segmentally   arranged    tubes    (tig     yg,    J^h)    baling   thi. 
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general  character  of  nephridia,  opening  on  the  one  hand 
by  nephrostomes  into  the  coelome,  and  on  the  other  into  a 
longitudinal  duct  which  discharges  into  the  cloaca.  Thus 
the  primitive  structure  of  the  kidney  furnishes  another 
instance  of  metamerism  in  the  dogfish. 

In  the  male  there  is  a  single  pair  of  testes  (Fig.  103,  ts\ 
in  the  form  of  large  soft  organs,  united  with  one  another 
posteriorly.  They  are  suspended  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum 
to  the  dorsal  body-walL  From  the  anterior  end  of  each 
arise  numerous  delicate  efferent  ducts^  which  enter  a  long, 
convoluted  spermiduct  or  vas  deferens  (z;.  def^.  This  passes 
along  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  kidneys  and  dilates  into  a 
conical  pouch,  the  vesicula  seminalis  {ps,  sem\  and  the  two 
vesiculae  open,  along  with  the  ureters  and  a  pair  of  reser- 
voirs called  sperm-sacs  {sp,  j),  into  the  urinogenital  sinus. 

The  female  has  a  single  ovary  (Fig.  99,  ovy)  suspended  to 
the  dorsal  body-wall  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum.  In  the  adult  it 
is  studded  all  over  with  rounded  projections,  the  ova,  varying 
in  diameter  from  12-14  ni*^-  downwards.  The  oviducts  {ovd) 
are  paired  and  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  coelome,  below  the  kidneys.  Anteriorly  they 
unite  with  one  another  below  the  gullet  and  just  in  front  of 
the  liver,  and  at  the  point  of  junction  is  a  single  aperture  of 
considerable  size  {ovd),  by  which  both  tubes  communicate  with 
the  coelome  :  posteriorly  they  open  into  the  cloaca.  About 
the  anterior  third  of  each  oviduct  is  narrow ;  its  posterior 
two-thirds  is  wide  and  distensible,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  parts  is  a  yellowish,  glandular  mass,  the  shell-gland. 

Internal  impregnation  takes  place,  the  spermatic  fluid  of 
the  male  being  passed,  by  means  of  the  claspers,  into  the 
oviducts  of  the  female.  The  eggs,  when  ripe,  break  loose 
from  the  surface  of  the  ovary  into  the  coelome,  and  thence 
jiass,  through  the  common  aperture,  into  one  or  other  ot 
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the  oviducts,  where  fertilisation  occurs.  As  it  passes  into 
the  dilated  portion  of  the  oviduct  the  oosperm  of  Scylliiim 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  horn-like  egg-shel!  or  "  mermaid's 
purse"  secreted  by  the  shell-gland,  and  having  the  form  of 
B  pillow-case  produced  at  each  of  its  four  angles  into  a  long, 
tendril-like  process.  The  eggs  are  laid  among  sea-weed,  to 
which  they  become  attached  by  their  tendrils.  In  Acanthias 
and  Mustelus  a  mere  vestige  of  the  egg-shell  is  formed,  and 
tiie  eggs  undergo  the  whole  of  their  development  tn  the 
FiG.  I06.— Section  of  the  apper  part  of  iLe  embryo  of  a  Dc^sh  in 
ihe  blastuJa  stage.  ,   ,   , .    , 

The  blastodenii  is  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  ectoderm  cells  (white) 
and  of  several  rows  of  cells  (shaded},  which  subsequenlly  give  rise  to 
endoderm  and  mesodenn  :  sg.,  the  blastoelBle. 

Below  the  blastoderm  is  the  unsegmenled  yolk  containing  scattered 

(From  Balfour.) 

oviducts,  the  young  being  eventually  born  alive  with  the 
form  and  proportions  of  the  adult. 

The  great  size  of  the  egg  is  due  to  the  immense  quanrity 
of  yolk  it  contains  ;  its  protoplasm  is  almost  entirely  aggre- 
gated at  one  pole  in  the  form  of  a  small  disc.  When 
segmentation  of  the  oosperm  takes  place  it  affects  the 
protoplasm  alone,  the  inactive  yolk,  as  in  the  Crayfish 
(p.  344),  taking  no  part  in  the  process.  The  polyplast 
stage  consequently  consists  of  a  little  heap  of  cells,  called 
the  liiastoderm   (Fig.   106),   at  one  pole  of  an  undivided 
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sphere  of  yolk.  The  ec^e  of  the  blastoderm  becomes  in- 
vaginated  at  one  point,  forming  the  gastrula,  and  its  cells 
become  differentiated  into  the  three  embryonic  layers- 
ectoderm,  mesoderm,  and  cndoderm.  At  the  same  time 
the  blastoderm  extends  in  a  peripheral  direction  so  as 
gradually  to  cover  the  yolk,  and  its  middle  part  becomes 
raised  up  into  a  ridge-like  thickening  which  is  moulded, 


Fig.  107. — A,  embryo  of  Scyllium  with  yolk-sac  (:<  ij);  B,  undir-side 
of  head,  cnlai^ed 

br.  f,  branchial  filaments  protruding  through  gill-clefts  :  br,  J", 
branchial  filaments  protruding  through  spiracle  ;  cd.f,  caudal  (in  ;  d.f, 
dorsal  fins  ;  e,  eye ;  tx.  br.  ap,  external  branchial  ajtertures  ;  mth, 
mouth;  na,  nostrils ; /c^ /,  pectoral  fin;/!'./,  pelvic  fin;  j/,  yelk- 
stalk  ;  V.  f,  ventral  fin  ;  yk,  s,  yolk-sac. 

(After  Balfour,  slightly  altered.) 

Step  by  Step,  into  the  form  of  the  embryo  fish.  The  head, 
trunk,  and  tail  acquire  distinctness,  and  become  more  and 
more  clearly  separated  off  from  the  bulk  of  the  egg,  the 
latter  taking  the  form  of  a  yolk-sac  (Fig.  107,  a,  yk.  s) 
attached  by  a  narrow  stalk  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
embryo. 

In  this  condition  the  various  parts  of  the  adult  fish  can 
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be  recognized,  but  the  proportions  are  different,  and  the 
head  presents  several  peculiarities.  The  gill-filaments 
{br,  f)  are  so  long  as  to  project  through  the  external 
branchial  apertures  and  the  spiracle  (Itr.  f\  in  the  form  of 
long  threads,  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and 
apparently  serving  for  the  absorption  of  nutriment — the 
albumen  in  the  egg-shell  in  the  case  of  Scyllium,  secretions 
of  the  oviduct  in  the  viviparous  forms.  Besides  this  mode 
of  nutrition  the  yolk-sac  communicates  with  the  intestine  by 
a  narrow  duct  (st\  through  which  absorption  of  its  contents  is 
constantly  going  on.  By  the  time  the  young  fish  is  ready 
to  be  bom  or  hatched  the  greater  part  of  the  yolk-sac  has 
been  drawn  into  the  coelome,  a  mere  vestige  of  it  still 
dangling  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body. 


.  LESSON  XXX 

MOSSES 

In  the  six  previous  lessons  we  have  traced  the  advance 
in  organization  of  animals  from  the  simple  diploblastic 
Hydra  to  the  complicated  triploblastic  forms  which  con- 
stitute the  five  higher  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  We 
have  now  to  follow  in  the  same  way  the  advance  in  structure 
of  plants.  The  last  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  with 
which  we  were  concerned  was  Nitella  (Less.  XX),  a  solid 
aggregate,  exhibiting  a  certain  differentiation  of  form  and 
structure,  but  yet  composed  of  what  were  clearly  recogniz- 
able as  cells,  there  being,  as  in  Hydra,  none  of  those 
well-marked  tissues  which  form  so  noticeable  a  feature  in 
Polygordius  as  in  other  animals  above  the  Coelenterata. 

Taking  Nitella  as  a  starting  point,  we  shall  see  that  among 
plants,  as  among  animals,  there  is  an  increasing  differentia- 
tion in  structure  and  in  function  as  we  ascend  the  series.  The 
first  steps  in  the  process  are  well  illustrated  by  a  considera- 
tion of  that  very  abundant  and  beautiful  group  of  plants,  the 
Mosses.  In  spite  of  the  variations  in  detail  met  with  in 
different  genera  of  the  group,  the  essential  features  of  their 
organization  are  so  constant  that  the  following  description 
will  be  found  to  apply  to  any  of  the  common  forms. 


Fig.  108. — The  Anatomy  and  lUslology  of  Mosses. 

A,  Entire  plant  of  Fuimria  liygrametrica,  showing  stem  (si),  leave! 
{fl,  aid  rhiioids  (rk).     (  x  6. ) 

B,  leaf  of  the  same,  showing  midrib  {md.  r)  ajid  lateral  portiooai 
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c,  semi-diagrammatic  vertical  section  of  a  moss,  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tissues.  The  stem  is  formed  externally  of  sclerench3rma 
(sc/),  and  contains  an  axial  bundle  {ax.  d) :  in  some  of  the  leaves  (/) 
the  section  passes  through  the  midrib,  in  others  (/)  through  the  lateral 
portion :  the  stem  ends  distally  in  an  apical  cell  {op,  c),  from  which 
segmental  cells  {se^.  c)  are  separated. 

D,  transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  Bryum  roseum,  showing  scleren- 
\  chyma  (j^/),  axial  bundle  {ax.  b)^  and  rhizoids  {rh).     {  x  60. ) 

E,  transverse  section  of  a  leaf  of  Funaria^  showing  the  midrib  {md.  r) 
formed  of  several  layers  of  cells,  and  the  lateral  portions  one  cell  thick, 
(x  150.) 

F,  small  portion  of  the  lateral  region  of  the  same,  showing  the  form 
of  the  cells  and  the  chromatophores  {cAr).     ( x  150.) 

G,  distal  end  of  the  stem  of  Fontitialis  antipyretica  in  vertical  section, 
showing  the  apical  cell  {ap.  c)  giving  rise  to  segmental  cells  {seg.  c\ 
which  by  subsequent  division  form  the  segments  of  the  stem  with  the 
leaves  :  the  thick  lines  show  the  boundaries  of  the  segments. 

H,  diagram  of  the  apical  cell  of  a  moss  in  the  form  of  a  tetrahedron 
with  rounded  base  abc  and  three  flat  sides  ahd^  bed,  acd, 
(d,  after  Sachs  ;  G,  after  Leitgeb.) 

The  plant  consists  of  a  short  slender  stem  (Fig.  108,  a,  st\ 
from  which  are  given  off  structures  of  two  kinds,  rhizoids  or 
root-hairs  (M),  which  pass  downwards  into  the  soil,  and  leaves 
(/),  which  are  closely  set  on  the  stem  and  its  branches.  As 
in  Nitella  (p.  205)  the  portion  of  the  stem  from  which  a  leaf 
arises  is  called  a  node,  and  the  part  intervening  between  any 
two  nodes  an  internode,  while  the  name  segment  is  applied 
to  a  node  with  the  internode  next  below  it.  "  At  the  upper  or 
distal  end  of  the  stem  the  leaves  are  crowded,  forming  a 
terminal  bud. 

Owing  to  the  opacity  of  the  stem,  its  structure  can  only  be 
made  out  by  the  examination  of  thin  sections  (c  and  d).  It  is 
a  solid  aggregate  of  close-set  cells  which  are  not  all  alike,  but 
exhibit  a  certain  amount  of  differentiation.  In  the  outer 
two  or  three  rows  the  cells  {set)  are  elongated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  have  a  spindle-shape, 
and  their  walls  are  greatly  thickened  and  of  a  reddish  colour. 
They  thus  form  a  protective  and  supporting  tissue,  to  which 
the  name  sckrenchyma  is  applied.     Running  longitudinally 
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through  the  centre  of  the  stem  is  a  mass  of  tissue  (ax.  li) 
distinguished  by  its  small,  thin-walled  cells,  and  constituting 
the  axial  bundle. 

The  leaves  (u)  are  shaped  like  a  spear-head,  pointed 
distally,  and  attached  proxirnally  by  a  broad  base  to  the 
stem.  The  axial  portion  (g  and  e,  md.  r,  c,  /)  consists  of 
several  layers  of  somewhat  elongated  cells  and  is  called  the 
midrib :  the  lateral  portions  (e  and  f  :  c,  /)  are  formed  of  a 
single  layer  of  short  cells.  Thus  the  leaf  has,  for  the  most 
part,  the  character  of  a  superficial  aggregate.  The  cells 
contain  oval  chromatophores  (f,  f^r). 

The  rhizoids  (c  and  d,  ri)  are  linear  aggregates,  being 
formed  of  elongated  cells,  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  arranged 
end  to  end. 

In  the  terminal  bud  the  leaves,  as  m  Nitella  (pp.  306  and 
208),  arch  over  the  growing  point  of  the  stem,  which  in  this 
case  also  is  formed  of  a  single  apical  cell  (c  and  G,  a/.  /:). 
But  in  correspondence  with  the  increased  complexity  of  the 
plant,  the  apical  cell  is  not  a  hemisphere  from  which  new 
segments  are  cut  off  parallel  to  its  flat  base,  but  has  the  form 
(h)  of  an  inverted,  three-sided  pyramid  or  tetrahedron,  the 
rounded  base  of  which  (aAc)  forms  the  ape.t  of  the  stem 
while  segments  (seg.  c)  are  cut  off  from  each  of  its  three 
triangular  sides  in  succession. 

The  best  way  to  understand  the  apical  growth  of  a  moss 
is  to  cut  a  tetrahedron  with  rounded  base  out  of  a  carrot  or 
turnip  ;  this  represents  the  apical  cell  (h)  ■  then  cut  off  a 
slice  parallel  to  the  side  abd,  a  second  par-ilkl  to  bed,  and  a 
third  parallel  to  acd  these  represent  Ihret,  successively 
formed  segments.  Now  imagme  that  after  every  division 
the  tetrahedron  grows  to  its  ori^mal  size,  and  a  very  fair 
notion  will  be  obtained  of  the  way  m  which  the  successive 
^nicnts  of  llie  moss-stem  are  tomied  by  the  hssion  in  three 
una 
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planes  of  the  apical  cell.  Each  segment  (c  and  g,  seg,  c) 
immediately  after  its  separation  divides  and  subdivides,  pro- 
ducing a  mass  of  cells  from  which  a  projection  grows  out 
forming  a  leaf,  and  in  this  way  the  stem  increases  in  length 
and  the  leaves  in  number. 

Asexual  reproduction  takes  place  in  various  ways ;  all  of 
them  are,  however,  varieties  of  budding,  and  the  buds  always 
arise  in  the  form  of  a  linear  aggregate  of  cells  called  a 
protonema :  from  this  the  moss-plant  develops  in  the  same 
way  as  from  the  protonema  arising  from  a  spore  (p.  408). 

The  gonads  are  developed  at  the  extremity  of  the  main 
stem  or  one  of  its  branches,  and  are  enclosed  in  an  involucre 
or  tuft  of  leaves  often  of  a  reddish  colour — the  terminal  bud 
of  the  fertile  shoot  or  so-called  "  flower  "  of  the  moss. 

The  spermary  (Fig.  109,  a^,  a^)  is  an  elongated  club- 
shaped  body  consisting  of  a  solid  mass  of  cells,  the  outer- 
most of  which  form  the  wall  of  the  organ,  while  the  inner 
(a^)  become  converted  into  sperms.  The  latter  (a*)  are 
spirally  coiled  and  provided  with  two  cilia  :  they  are  liber- 
ated by  the  rupture  of  the  wall  of  the  spermary  at  its 
distal  end  (a^),  and  swim  in  the  rain  or  dew  covering  the 
plant. 

The  ovaries  ^  (see  Preface,  p.  viii)  (b^,  b^)  may  or  may 
not  occur  on  the  same  plant  as  the  spermaries,  some 
mosses  being  monoecious,  others  dioecious.  Like  the  sperm- 
aries, they  consist  at  first  of  a  solid  mass  of  cells  which 
assumes  the  form  of  a  flask,  having  a  rounded  basal  portion 
or  venter  (v)  and  a  long  neck  (n).  The  outer  layer  of  cells 
in  the  neck  and  the  two  outer  layers  in  the  venter  form  the 
wall  of  the  ovary,  the  internal  cells  are  arranged  in  a  single 

^  The  ovary  of  mosses,  ferns,  &c.,  is  usually  called  an  archegoniumi 
the  spermary,  as  in  the  lower  plants,  an  antheridium. 
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atial  row  at  first  similar  to  those  of  the  wall.  As  the  ovary 
develops,  the  proximal  or  lowermost  cell  of  the  axial  row 
takes  on  the  character  of  an  ovum  (h*,  mi) ;  the  others,  called 
canal  cells  (en.  c),  arc  converted  into  mucilage,  which  by  its 
expansion  forces  open  the  mouth  of  the  flask  and  thus  makes 
a  clear  passage  from  the  exterior  to  the  ovum  (ft'). 

Through  the  passage  thus  formed  a  sperm  makes  its  way 
and  conjugates  with  the  ovum,  producing  as  usual  an 
oosperm  or  unicellular  embryo. 

'I'he  development  of  the  embryo  is  at  first  remarkably 
like  what  we  have  found  to  take  place  in  Hydroids  (p.  S46). 
The  oosperm,  having  surrounded  itself  with  a  cell-wall, 
divides  into  two  cells  by  a  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  ovary ;  each  of  these  cells  divides  again  re- 
peatedly, and  there  is  produced  a  solid  multicellular  embryo 
ix  polyplast  (c*,  spgnni). 

Very  early,  however,  the  moss-poly plast  exhibits  a  striking 
difference  from  the  animal  polyplast  or  morula  :  one  of  its 
celts — that  nearest  the  neck  of  the  ovary— takes  on  the 
character  of  an  apical  cell,  and  begins  to  form  fresh  seg- 
ments like  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem.  Thus  the  plant 
embryo  differs  almost  from  the  first  from  the  animal 
embrj'o.  In  the  animal  there  is  no  apical  cell :  all  the 
cells  of  the  pol>'plast  divide  and  take  their  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  permanent  tissues.  In  the  plant  one  cell 
is  at  a  very  early  period  differentiated  into  aJi  apical  cell,  and 
from  it  all  cells  thereafter  produced  are,  directly  or  indirectly, 
derived. 

The  embrj'O  continues  to  grow,  forming  a  long  rod-like 
body  {c^,  spgnni)  the  base  of  which  becomes  sunk  in  the 
tissue  of  the  moss-stem,  while  its  distal  end  projects  vertically 
upwards,  covered  by  the  distended  venter  (v)  of  the  ovary. 
Gradually  it  elongates  more  and  more  and  its  distal  end 


Fig.  log. — -Reproduction  and  Development  of  Kfosses. 
a',  a  spermary  of  Funaria  in  optical  section,  showing  the  wall  en- 
closing a  central  mass  of  spfmi-celtst  A*,  the  same  from  the  surEacc 
discharging  i!s  siierms.     {  x  300.) 


PROTONEMA 

A*,  a  sperm-cell  wilh  cncloscil  sperm :  A'',  o  free -swimming  sperm. 
(x&a) 

li',  an  ovary  of  Funarin,  sutfacc  view,  showinj;  venter  {r>)  and  neck 
(») :  b',  the  same  in  optical  section,  showing  ovum  {ai')  and  canal  tells 
(cn.c):  b",  the  same  after  disappearance  of  the  canal  cells  :  the  neck  is 
freely  open,  and  the  ovum  [av)  exposed.     (  x  200.) 

c',  ovary  wilh  withered  neck  containing  an  embryo  {ipgnm)  in  the 
polyplast  stage  ( x  zoo) :  in  c'  the  ovary,  consisting  of  swollen  venter  (ii) 
and  shtivellSl  neck  (n),  encloses  a  young  spori^onium  [sfignm) ;  the 
distal  end  of  the  stem  is  shown  wilh  bases  of  leaves  (/)  1  in  c^  the  venter 
has  cuptnred,  forming  a  proximal  portion  or  sheath  and  a  distal  portion 
or  calyptra  which  is  carried  up  by  the  growth  of  the  sporagoniuni. 
{  X  10.) 

c*,  a  small  plant  of  Funaria  with  ripe  sporc^onium  consisting  of  seta 
{si),  with  um  {«)  and  lid  (/)  covered  by  the  calyptra  U). 

&,  diagrammatic  vertical  section  of  um  (»),  showing  lid  {/),  airspaces 
(o),  and  Sipores  (sfi), 

d',  a  germiDating  spore  of  Funaria,  showing  ruptured  outer  coat  (j/) 
and  yoong  prolonema  {fir)  with  rhizoid  {rA).     {  x  550.) 

D-,  portion  of  prolonema  of  the  same,  showing  lateral  bud  (if/),  fiom 
■which  the  leafy  plant  arise?.     (  x  90.) 

(a  and  n,  after  Sachs ;  B,  c',  and  c^,  altered  from  Sachs. ) 

dilates :  the  embryo  has  now  become  a  sporogonium,  con- 
sisting of  a  slender  staJlt  (c*,  s()  bearing  a  vase-like  capsule 
or  um  (?/)  at  its  distal  end.  In  the  meantime  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  stalk  has  caused  the  rupture  of  the  enveloping 
venter  of  the  ovary  (c')  :  its  proximal  part  remains  as  a  sort 
of  sheath  round  the  base  of  the  stalk,  while  its  distal  portion, 
with  the  shrivelled  remains  of  the  neck  («),  is  carried  up  by 
the  elongation  of  the  sjxjrogonium  and  forms  an  extinguisher- 
like  cap  or  mlyplra  (c*,  e)  over  the  urn. 

As  development  goes  on,  the  distal  end  of  the  urn  be- 
comes separated  in  the  form  of  a  lid  {c*,  c'",  /),  and  certain 
of  the  cells  in  its  interior,  called  spon-iiiother  alls,  divide 
each  into  four  daughter  cells,  which  acquire  a  double  cell- 
wall  and  constitute  the  spores  {&,  sp)  of  the  moss. 

When  the  spores  are  ripe  the  calyptra  falls  off  or  is  blown 
away  by  the  wind,  the  lid  separates  from  the  mu,  and  the 
spores  are  scattered. 

In  gennination,  the  protoplasm  of  the  spore  covered  by 
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the  inner  layer  of  the  cell-wall  protrudes  through  a  split  in 
the  outer  layer  (d^,  sp)  and  grows  into  a  long  filament,  the 
protonema  {pr,\  divided  by  oblique  septa  into  a  row  of  cells. 
The  protonema — which  it  will  be  observed  is  a  simple  linear 
aggregate — branches,  and  may  form  a  closely-matted  mass 
of  filaments.  Sooner  or  later  small  lateral  buds  (d^,  bd) 
appear  at  various  places  on  the  protonema  :  each  of  these 
takes  on  the  form  of  a  three-sided  pyramidal  apical  cell, 
which  then  proceeds  to  divide  in  the  characteristic  way 
(p.  403),  forming  three  rows  of  segments  from  which  leaves 
spring.  In  this  way  each  lateral  bud  of  the  protonema  gives 
rise  to  a  moss-plant. 

Obviously  we  have  here  a  somewhat  complicated  case  of 
alternation  of  generations  (see  p.  248).  The  gamobium  or 
sexual  generation  is  represented  by  the  moss-plant,  which 
originates  by  budding  and  produces  the  sexual  organs,  while 
the  agamobium  consists  of  the  sporogonium,  developed  fi"om 
the  oosperm  and  reproducing  by  means  of  spores.  The 
protonema,  arising  from  a  spore  and  producing  the  leafy 
plant  by  budding,  is  merely  a  stage  of  the  gamobium. 

The  nutrition  of  mosses  is  holophytic  j  but  there  is  a 
striking  differentiation  of  function  correlated  with  terrestrial 
habits.  In  Nitella  the  entire  organism  is  submerged  in 
water  and  all  the  cells  contain  chlorophyll,  so  that  decom- 
position of  carbon  dioxide  and  absorption  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  salts  are  performed  by  all  parts  alike,  every 
cell  being  nourished  independently  of  the  rest.  In  the 
moss,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rootlets  are  removed  from 
the  influence  of  light  and  contain  no  chlorophyll :  hence 
they  cannot  decompose  carbon  dioxide  j  but,  being  sur- 
rounded by  moist  soil,  are  in  the  most  favourable  position 
for  absorbing  water  and  mineral  salts.     The  stem,  again,  is 
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ijOnverted  into  an  organ  of  support :  the  thickness  of  its 
sternal  cells  prevents  absorption  and  it  contains  no 
Silorophyll.  Hence  the  function  of  decomposing  carbon 
ioxide  is  confined  to  the  leaves. 

We  have  thus  as  an  important  fact  in  the  nutrition  of  an 
ordinary  terrestrial  plant  that  its  carbon  is  taken  in  at  one 
place,  its  water,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  potassium,  &c.,  at  another. 
But  as  all  parts  of  the  plant  require  all  these  substances  it  is 
nt  that  there  must  be  some  means  by  which  the  root 
n  obtain  a  supply  of  carbon,  and  the  leaves  a  supply  of 
lements  other  than  carbon.  In  other  words,  we  find  for 
;  first  time  in  the  ascending  series  of  plants,  just  as  we 
rad  in  ascending  from  the  simple  Hydra  to  the  complex 
feolygotdius  (p.  278)  the  need  for  some  contrivance  for  the 
fetribution  of  food-materials, 

ay  in  which  this  distributing  process  is  performed 

s  been  studied  chiefly  in  the  higher  plants,  but  its  essential 

eatures  are  probably  the  same  for  mosses. 

Water  is  continually  evaporating  from  the  surface  of  the 

s  piace  being  as  constantly  supplied  by  water — with 

lilts  in  solution — taken  in  by  the  rhizoids.     This  traris- 

iration,    or  giving  off  of  water  from  the  leaves,    is   one 

iBaportant  factor  in  the  process  under  consideration,  since 

:s  a   constant  upward    current  of  water,  or,  more 

nirately,  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  mineral  salts.     The 

;  of  a  plucked  moss-plant  is  of  course  due  to  the 

:t  that  when  the  roots  are  not  embedded  in  moist  soil  or 

il  water,  transpiration  is  no  longer  balanced  by  absorption.^ 

\  the  higher  plants  it  has  been  found  that  the  root-hairs 

1  absorbent  action  independent  of  transpiration,  so 

lat  water  may  be  absorbed  in  the  absence  of  leaves. 

5,  however,  unlike  most  hJEher  plants,  can  absorb  water  by 
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By  the  transpiration  current,  then,  the  leaves  arc  kept 
constantly  supplied  with  a  solution  of  mineral  salts  ckrived 
from  the  sqil,  and  are  thus  nourished  IJkc  any  of  the  aquatic 
green  plants  considered  in  previous  lessons  :  hy  the  double 
decomposition  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  a  carbo-hydrate 
is  formed :  this,  by  further  combination  with  the  nitrogen 
of  the  absorbed  ammonium  salts  or  nitrates,  forms  simple 
nitrogenous  compounds,  and  from  these,  probably  through 
a  long  series  of  mesostates  or  intermediate  products,  proto- 
plasm is  finally  manufactured. 

In  this  way  the  food  supply  of  the  green  cells  of  the 
leaves  is  accounted  for,  but  we  liave  still  to  consider  that  of 
the  colourless  cells  of  the  stem  and  rhijoids,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  supplied  by  the  transpiration  current  with 
everything  they  require  except  carbon,  and  this,  owing  to 
their  possessing  no  chlorophyll,  they  are  unable  to  take  in 
in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  chlorophyll-containing  cells  of  the 
leaves  have  to  provide  not  only  their  own  food,  but  also 
that  of  their  not-green  fellows.  In  addition  to  making  good 
the  waste  of  their  own  protoplasm  they  produce  large 
quantities  of  plastic  products  (see  p.  33)  such  as  grape 
sugar,  and  simple  nitrogenous  compounds  like  asparagin, 
and  these  pass  by  diffusion  from  cell  to  cell  until  they  reach 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  plant,  such  as  the  axis  of  the 
stem  and  the  extremities  of  the  rhizoids.  The  colourless 
cells  are  in  this  way  provided  not  only  with  the  salts 
contained  in  the  ascending  transpiration  current,  but  with 
carbo-hydrates  and  nitrogenous  compounds.  From  these 
they  derive  their  nutriment,  living  therefore  like  yeast-celts 
in  Pasteur's  solution,  or  like  Bacteria  in  an  oi^nic 
infusion. 

We  see  then  that  the  colourless  cells  of  the  stem  and 
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rhizoids  are  dependent  upon  the  green  cells  of  the  leaves 
for  their  supplies.  Like  other  cells  devoid  of  chlorophyll 
they  are  unable  to  make  use  of  carbon  dioxide  as  a  source 
of  carbon,  but  require  ready-made  carbo-hydrates,  the. 
manufacture  of  which  is  continually  going  on,  during 
daylight,  in  the  chlorophyll-containing  cells  of  the  leaves. 
This  striking  division  of  labour  is  the  most  important 
physiological  difference  between  mosses  and  the  more  lowly 
organised  green  plants  described  in  previous  lessons. 


We  saw  in  the  previous  lesson  that  in  mosses  there  is  a 
certain  though  small  amount  of  histological  differentiation, 
some  cells  being  modified  to  form  sclerenchyma,  others  to 
form  axial  bundles.  We  have  now  to  consider  a  group  of 
plants  which  may  be  considered  to  be,  in  this  respect,  on 
much  the  same  morphological  level  as  Polygordius,  the 
adult  organism  being  composed  not  of  a  mere  aggregate  of 
simple  cells,  but  of  various  well-marked  tissues. 

A  fern-plant  has  a  strong  stem  which  in  some  forms,  such 
as  the  common  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina)  \%  a  horizontal 
underground  structure  called  a  rhizome,  often  incorrectly 
considered  as  a  root :  in  others  it  creeps  over  the  trunks  of 
trees  or  over  rocks :  in  others  again,  such  as  the  tree-ferns, 
it  is  vertical,  and  may  attain  a  height  of  three  or  four  metres. 
From  the  stem  are  given  off  structures  of  two  kinds — the 
leaves,  which  present  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  form  in 
the  various  species,  and  the  numerous  slender  roots.  In 
some  cases,  such  as  the  tree-ferns  and  the  common  Male 
Shie!d-fern  {Aspidium  filix-mas),  the  plant  ends  distally  in  a 
terminal  bud,  consisting,  as  in  Nitella  and  mosses,  of  the 
growing  end  of  the  stem  over-arched  by  leaves :  in  others 
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such  as  Pteris,  the  stem  ends  in  a  blunt,  knob-like  extremity 
quite  uncovered  by  leaves.  On  the  proximal  portion  of  the 
stem  are  usually  found  the  withered  remains  of  the  leaves 
of  previous  seasons,  or  the  scars  left  by  their  fall.  The 
roots  are  given  off,^om  the  whole  surface  of  the  stem, 
often  covering  it  with  a  closely-matted  mass  of  dark  brown 
fibres. 

When  the  stem  is  cut  across  transversely  (Fig.  no,  a)  it 
is  seen,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  to  consist  of  three  well 
marked  tissues.  The  main  mass  of  it  is  formed  of  a  whitish 
substance,  soft  and  rather  sticky  to  the  touch,  and  called 
ground-parenchyma  {par) :  this  is  covered  by  an  external 
layer  of  very  hard  tissue,  dark  brown  or  black  in  colour,  the 
hypiidermis  {hyp) :  bands  of  a  similar  hard  brown  substance 
are  variously  distributed  through  the  parenchyma,  and  con- 
stitute the  sdermchyma  {scl):  and  interspersed  with  these 
are  rounded  or  oval  patches  of  a  yellowish  colour  {V.B) 
liarder  than  the  parenchyma  but  not  so  hard  as  the 
sclerenchyma,  and  called  vascular  bundles. 

The  general  distribution  of  these  tissues  can  be  made  out 
by  making  longitudinal  sections  of  the  stem  in  various 
planes  or  by  cutting  away  the  hypodermis,  and  then  scraping 
the  parenchyma  from  the  vascular  bundles  and  bands  of 
sclerenchyma.  The  hypodermis  is  found  to  form  a  more  or 
less  complete  hard  sheath  or  shell  to  the  stem,  while  the 
sclerenchyma  and  vascular  bundles  form  longitudinal  bands 
and  rods  imbedded  in  the  parenchyma,  and  serve  as  a  sort 
of  supporting  framework  Or  skeleton. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  stem  can  be  made  out  by 
the  examination  either  of  very  thin  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse sections,  or  of  a  bit  of  stem  which  has  been  reduced 
to  a  pulp  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
rystals  of  potassium  chlorate  :  by  this  process  the  various 
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A,  Transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  Pteris  aquilina,  showing  hypo- 
derniis  (J)!/*),  ground-pa rench)Tna(/iur),  scletenchyma  (ir/),  and  vascular 
bundles  {  K.  5).     (xi.) 

s,  IraoEverse  seulion  of  a  vascular  bundle,  showing  bundle  shcalh 
{b.  lA),  sieve-tubeE  (nr.  /),  scalariforni  veuels  \si.  v),  and  spiral  vessels 
(•AH     (x6.) 

c,  semi-diagmnimatic  vertical  section  of  the  growing  point  of  the 
stem,  showing  apical  cell  {ap.  c),  segmental  cells  (»^,  c),  and  apical 
toeristem  [of.  mer)  passing  into  permanent  (issue  consisting  of  epidermis 
{ef),  hypodermis  (^yfi),  ground  parenchyma,  (/or),  sclcrenchyma  {sil), 
and  vascular  bundles  in  which  the  sheath  li.  sk),  sieve-lubes  (ili.  /], 
saUariform  vessels  {ic.  v),  and  spiral  vessels  {sfi.  v)  are  indicated. 
~  ~    a  single  pnrcnchymi  cell,  showing  nucleus  {iiii),   and  vacvioli: 

cell  of  hypodermis. 
fr,  pQrtioo  of  a  sieve-lube,  showing  sicve-plales  (,if.  pi). 

0,  portion  of  a  spiral  vessel  with  the  spiral  liLre  partly  unrolled  at  the 
lower  end, 

H,  fibre-like  cell  ofsclerenchyina. 

1,  portion  ofa  scalanform  vessel,  part  of  the  wall  being  supposed  tu 
be  removed. 

K,  vertical  section  ofa  leaf  of  Pteris,  showing  upper  and  lower  epi' 
dermis  {(/>),  mcsophyll  cells  {nis.  ph),  with  intercellular  spaces  (i.  !.  J/), 
a  stoma  (i/)  in  the  lower  epidermis,  and  hairs  {h). 

L,  surface  view  of  epidermis  of  leaf  of  Aspidium,  showing  Iwostoniata 
{si)  with  their  guard-cells  (p/.  c), 

M,  vertical  section  of  the  end  of  a  root,  showing  apical  cell  (ap.  (■), 
segmental  cells  {,sig.  f),  and  root-cap  {r.  ef)  with  its  youngest  cap-cells 
marked  cp.  c. 

(A,  B,  and  D-K  after  Howes ;  M  Trom  Sachs,  slightly  altered.) 

tissue  elements  are  separated  from  one  another,  and  can  be 
readily  CKamined  undt-r  a  hiyh  power. 

By  combining  these  two  methods  of  sectioning  and 
dissociation,  the  ]Mrtnchyma  is  found  to  consist  of  an 
aggregate  of  polyhedral  cells  {c,par;  o)  considerably  longer 
than  broad,  their  long  axes  being  parallel  with  that  of  thi; 
stem  itself.  The  cells  are  to  be  considered  as  right  cylinders 
which  have  been  converted  into  polyhedra  by  mutual  pres- 
sure. They  have  the  usual  structure,  and  their  protoplasm  is 
frequently  loaded  with  large  starch-grains.  They  do  not  fit 
quite  closely  together,  but  spaces  are  left  between  them, 
especially  at  the  angles,  called  mtercdhtlar  spaces. 
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The  cells  of  the  hypodenuis  (e)  are  proportionally  longer 
ihan  those  of  the  porenchj-ma,  and  are  pointed  at  each  end  : 
they  contain  no  starch.  Their  walls  are  greatly  thickened, 
and  are  composed  not  of  cellulose  but  of  lignin,  a  carbo- 
hydrate allied  in  composition  to  cellulose,  but  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  carbon.  Schulze's  solution,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  stains  cellulose  blue,  imparts  a  yellow  colour 
to  liiinin. 

Outside  the  h\*podermis  is  a  single  layer  of  cells  (c,  ep) 
not  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye  and  forming  the  actual 
external  layer  of  the  stem  :  the  cells  have  slightly  thickened, 
\vllowish-brown  walls,  and  constitute  the  epidermis.  From 
many  of  them  are  given  off  delicate  filamentous  processes 
cvMisisting  each  of  a  single  row  of  cells :  these  are  called 
hairs. 

In  the  sclerenchyma  the  cells  (h)  are  greatly  elongated, 
and  pointed  at  both  ends,  so  as  to  have  the  character  rather 
of  fibres  than  of  cells.  Their  walls  are  immensely  thickened 
and  lignifu-Hl,  and  present  at  interN'als  oblique  markings  due  to 
narrow  but  deep  clefts :  these  are  produced  by  the  deposition 
of  lignin  from  the  surface  of  the  protoplasm  (see  p.  33)  being 
interrupted  here  and  there,  instead  of  going  on  continuously 
as  in  the  case  of  a  cell-wall  of  uniform  thickness. 

The  vascular  bundles  have  in  transverse  section  (b)  the 
ap^varance  of  a  very  complicated  network,  with  meshes  of 
varying  diameter.  In  longitudinal  sections  (c)  and  in  dis- 
sociated v<^{xxMmens  they  are  found  to  be  partly  composed  of 
cells,  but.  to  contain  besides  structures  which  cannot  be 
called  cells  at  all. 

In  the  centre  of  the  bundle  are  a  few  narrow  cyUndrical 
tubes  (B  and  c,  sp.  v.)  characterised  at  once  by  a, spiral 
marking,  and  hence  called  spiral  vessels.  Accurate  exam- 
ination shows  that  their  walls  (g)  are  for  the  most  part  thin. 
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but  are  thickened  by  a  spiral  fibre,  just  as  a  jiaper  tube 
might  be  strengthened  by  gumming  a  spiral  strip  of  paste- 
board to  its  inner  surface.  Those  vessels  are  of  considerable 
length,  and  are  open  at  both  ends :  moreover  they  contain 
no  protoplasm,  but  are  filled  with  either  air  or  water :  they 
liave  therefore  none  of  the  characlettstics  of  cells.  They 
are  shown,  by  treatment  with  Schulze's  solution,  to  be  com- 
posed of  lignin. 

Surrounding  the  group  of  spiral  vessels,  and  forming  the 
large  polygonal  meshes  so  obvious  in  a  transverse  section, 
are  wide  tubes  (b  and  c,  sc.  v)  pointed  at  both  ends  and 
fitting  against  one  another  in  longitudinal  series  by  their 
oblique  extremities.  They  have  transverse  markings  like 
the  rungs  of  a  ladder,  and  are  hence  called  scalnriform 
vessels.  The  markings  (i)  are  due  to  wide  transverse  pits 
in  the  otherwise  thick  lignified  walls :  in  the  oblique  ends 
by  which  the  vessels  fit  against  one  another  the  pits  are 
frequently  replaced  by  actual  slits,  so  that  a  longitudinal 
series  of  such  vessels  forms  a  continuous  tube  containing, 
like  the  spiral  vessels,  air  or  water,  but  no  protoplasm.  In 
most  ferns  the  terminal  walls  are  not  thus  perforated,  and 
the  elements  are  then  called  Irachetdes. 

The  presence  of  these  vessels  ^spiral  and  scaJariform — 
is  the  most  important  histological  character  separating  ferns 
and  mosses.  The  latter  group  and  all  plants  below  them  are 
composed  exclusively  of  cells :  ferns  and  all  plants  above 
them  contain  vessels  in  addition,  and  are  hence  called  vas- 
cular phtnts. 

The  vessels,  together  with  small  pa tenchy ma-cells  inter- 

sj»ersed  among  them,  make  up  the  central  portion  of  the 

vascular  l.mndle,  called  the  wood  or  xykm.     The  peripheral 

portion  is  formed  of  several  layers  of  cells  composing  the  bast 

J^fkiom,    and   surrounding  the  whole  are   two  layers  of 
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small  cells,  the  inner  called  \kit  phloem-sheath  ox  pericycle^  the 
outer,  the  bundle-sheath  or  endodermis  (b.  sh). 

The  cells  of  the  phloem  are  for  the  most  part  parenchy- 
matous, but  among  them  are  some  to  which  special 
attention  must  be  drawn.  These  (b  and  c,  sv,  /),  are  many 
times  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  and  have  on  their  walls 
irregular  patches  or  sieve-plates  (f,  sv.pl.)  composed  of  groups 
of  minute  holes  through  which  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is 
continuous  with  that  of  an  adjacent  cell.  The  transverse  or 
oblique  partitions  between  the  cells  of  a  longitudinal  series 
are  also  perforated,  so  that  a  row  of  such  cells  forms  a  sieTje- 
tube  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  continuous  from  end  to  end. 
We  have  here,  therefore,  as  striking  an  instance  of  a  non- 
cellular  tissue  as  in  the  deric  epithelium  and  certain  other 
tissues  of  Polygordius  (see  p.  289). 

The  distal  or  growing  end  of  the  stem  terminates  in  a  blunt 
apical  cone  or  punctum  vegetationis  (c),  surrounded  by  the 
leaves  of  the  terminal  bud  in  the  case  of  vertical  stems,  or 
sunk  in  a  depression  and  protected  by  close-set  hairs  in  the 
underground  stem  of  the  bracken.  A  rough  longitudinal 
section  shows  that,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  apical  cone, 
the  various  tissues  of  the  stem — epidermis,  parenchyma, 
sclerenchyma,  and  vascular  bundles — merge  insensibly  into 
a  whitish  substance,  resembling  parenchyma  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  called  apical  meristem  {ap.  mer). 

Thin  sections  show  that  the  summit  of  the  apical  cone  is 
occupied  by  a  wedge-shaped  apical  cell  (ap.  c)  which  in 
vertical  stems  is  three-sided  like  that  of  mosses  (Fig.  108,  h, 
p.  401),  while  in  the  horizontal  stem  of  Pteris  it  is  two-sided. 
As  in  mosses,  segmental  cells  (seg.  c)  are  cut  off  from  the  three 
(or  two)  sides  of  the  apical  cell  in  succession,  and  by  further 
division  form  the  apical  meristem  (ap.  mer\  which  consists 
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of  small,  close-set  cells  without  intercellular  spaces.  As  the 
base  of  the  apical  cone  is  reached,  the  meristem  is  found  to 
pass  insensibly  into  the  permanent  tissues,  the  cells  near  the 
surface  gradually  merging  into  epidermis  and  hypodermis, 
those  towards  the  central  region  into  sclerenchyma  and  the 
constituents  of  the  vascular  bundles,  and  those  of 
intermediate  regions  into  parenchyma. 

The  examination  of  the  growing  end  of  the  stem  shows  us 
how  the  process  of  apical  growth  is  carried  on  in  a  compli- 
cated plant  like  the  fern.  The  apical  cell  is  continually 
undergoing  fission,  forming  a  succession  of  segmental  cells  ; 
these  divide  and  form  the  apical  meristem,  which  is  thus 
being  constantly  added  to  at  the  growing  end  by  the  forma- 
tion and  subsequent  fission  of  new  segmental  cells  :  in  this 
way  the  apex  of  the  stem  is  continually  growing  upwards  or 
forwards.  But  at  the  same  time  the  meristem  cells  farthest 
from  the  apex  begin  to  differentiate :  some  elongate  but 
slightly,  increasing  greatly  in  size,  and  become  parenchyma 
cells  ;  others  by  elongation  in  the  direction  of  length  of  the 
stem  and  by  thickening  and  lignification  of  the  cell-wall 
become  sclerenchyma  cells :  others  again  elongate  greatly, 
become  arranged  end  to  end  in  longitudinal  rows,  and,  by 
the  loss  of  their  protoplasm  and  of  the  transverse  partitions 
between  the  cells  of  each  row,  are  converted  into  vessels — 
spiral  or  scalariform  according  to  the  character  of  their  walls. 
Thus  while  the  epidermis,  parenchyma,  and  sclerenchyma 
are  formed  of  cells,  the  spiral  and  scalariform  vessels  are  cell- 
fusions,  or  more  accurately  cell- wall -fusions,  being  formed  by 
the  union  in  a  longitudinal  series  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  cell-walls.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  muscle-plates 
of  Polygordius  are  proved  by  the  study  of  development  to  be 
cell-fusions  (p.  303). 

We  thus  see  that  every  cell  in  the  stem  of  the  fern  was 
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once  a  cell  in  the  apical  meristcm,  that  every  vessel  1 
arisen  by  the  concrescence  of  a  number  of  sucb  cells,  a 
that  the  mt-ristem  cells  themselves  are  all  derived,  by  1 
ordinary  process  of  binary  fission,  from  the  apical  cell, 
tliis  way  the  concurrent  processes  of  cell -division,  a 
differentiation,  and  cell-fusion  result  in  the  production 
the  various  and  complex  tissues  of  the  fully-formed  stem. 

The  leaves  vary  greatly  in  form  in  the  numerous  gene 
and  species  of  ferns  :  they  may  consist  of  an  unbrancbf 
shi/k  bearing  a  single  expanded  green  blade:  or  th 
may  be  more  or  less  branched,  its  ramifications  bearing  d 
numerous  subdivisions  of  the  blade,  or  pinnules. 

The  anatomy  of  the  leaf,  like  that  of  the  stem,  can 
readily  made  out  by  a  rough  dissection.  The  leaf-stalk  ai 
its  branches  have  the  same  general  structure  as  the  stc 
consisting  of  parenchyma  (K)ated  externally  with  epideru 
and  strengthened  internally  by  vascular  bundles,  whicli  a 
continuous  with  those  of  the  stem.  But  the  blade,  or,  ii 
case  of  a  compound  leaf,  the  pinna,  has  a  different  and  qui 
peculiar  structure.  It  is  invested  by  a  layer  of  epider 
which  can  be  readily  stripped  off  as  an  extremely  thin,  colon 
less  membrane,  exposing  a  soft,  green  substance,  the  la 
parenchyma  or  iiifsopkyll.  The  leaf  is  marked  externally  t 
a  network  of  delicate  ridges,  the  veins  ;  these  are  shown  fe 
dissection  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  fine  white  threa 
which  ramify  through  the  niesophyll,  and  can  be  proved  t 
tracing  them  into  the  leafstalk  to  spring  from  its  vasculi 
bundles,  of  which  they  are  in  effect  the  greatly  branchi 
distal  ends. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  the  epidermis  of  the  le 
(Fig.  no,  K,  gtand  l)  to  consist  of  flattened,  colourless  c 
of  very  irregular  outline  and  fitting  closely  to  one  another  lit: 
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the  parts  of  a  child's  puwie.  Among  them  are  found  at 
inten-als  pairs  of  sausage-shaped  cells  {gd.  ()  placed  with 
their  concavities  towards  one  another  so  as  to  bound  a 
narrow  slit-tike  aperture  (.*/).  These  apertures,  which  are 
the  only  intercellidar  spaces  in  llie  qjidermis,  are  called 
stomaUs:  the  cells  boundinj;  them  are  the  gitard-alh,  and 
are  distinguished  from  the  remaining  epidermic  cells  by  the 
possession  of  a  few  chromatnphores. 

The  mesophyll,  which  as  we  have  seen  occupies  the  whole 
space  between  the  upper  and  lower  epidermis,  is  formed  of 
ihin-walled  cells  loaded  with  chromatophores  (k,  ms.ph)  and 
therefore  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  cells  in  contact  with 
the  upper  epidermis  are  cylindrical,  and  are  arranged  verti- 
cally in  a  single  row ;  those  towards  the  lower  surface  are 
very  irregular  both  in  form  and  arrangement.  Ijirge  inter- 
cellular spaces  (/.  (.  sp')  occur  between  the  mesophyll-cells 
and  communicate  with  the  outer  air  through  the  .stomates. 

The  leaves  arise  as  outgrowths  of  the  distal  or  growing 
end  of  the  stem,  each  originating  from  a  single  segmental 
cell  of  the  apical  cone, 

^^^Vhe  fern  is  the  first  plant  we  have  yet  considered  which 
^^Hs^ses  true  roots,  the  structures  so-called  differing  funda- 
mentally from  the  simple  rhizoids  of  Nitella  and  the  mosses. 
Instead  of  being  mere  linear  aggregates  of  cells,  they  agree 
in  general  structure  with  the  stem  from  which  they  spring, 
consisting  of  an  outer  layer  of  epidermis  within  which  is 
parenchyma  strengthened  by  bands  of  sclcrenchyma  and  by 
a  single  vascular  bundle  in  the  middle.  The  epidermic  cells 
give  rise  to  unicellular  prominences,  the  root-hairs. 

The  apes  of  the  root,  like  that  of  the  stem,  is  formed  of 

a  mass  of  meristem  in  which  a  single  wedge-shaped  apical 

i(Fig.  no,  M,  ap.  c)  can  be  distinguished      But  instead 
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of  the  base  of  this  cell  forming  the  actual  distal  extremity, 
as  in  the  stem  (compare  c),  it  is  covered  by  several  layers  of 
cells  which  constitute  the  root-cap  (r.  cf).  In  fact  the  apical 
cell  of  the  root  divides  not  only  by  planes  parallel  to  its 
three  sides,  but  also  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base,  and  in 
this  way  produces  not  only  three  series  of  segmental  cells 
{seg.  c)  which  afterwards  subdivide  to  form  the  apical 
meristem,  but  also  a  series  of  cap-cells  (cp.  c)  which  form  a 
protective  sheath  over  the  tender  growing  end  of  the  root  as 
it  forces  its  way  through  the  soil. 

Roots  are  also  peculiar  in  their  development.  Instead  of 
being,  like  leaves,  prominences  of  the  superficial  tissues  of 
the  stem,  they  arise  from  a  layer  of  cells  immediately  ex- 
ternal to  the  vascular  bundles,  and  in  growing  force  their 
way  through  the  superficial  portion  of  the  stem,  through  a 
fissure  from  which  they  finally  emerge.  They  are  thus  said 
to  be  endogenous  in  origin  while  leaves  are  exogenous. 

The  nutrition  of  ferns  is  carried  on  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  mosses  (see  p.  408).  Judging  from  the  analogy  of 
flowering  plants  it  would  seem  that  the  ascending  current  of 
w^ater  from  the  roots  passes  mainly  through  the  xylem  of  the 
vascular  bundles,  while  the  descending  current  of  nitrogenous 
and  other  nutrient  matters  for  the  supply  of  the  colourless 
cells  of  the  stem  and  roots  passes  chiefly  through  the  phloem 
and  especially  through  the  sieve-tubes.  The  absorption  of 
water  is  efl*ected  by  the  root-hairs. 

In  the  autumn  there  are  found  on  the  under  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  brow^n  patches  called '5^n,  differing  greatly  in 
form  and  arrangement  in  the  various  genera,  and  formed  of 
innumerable,  minute,  seed-like,  bodies,  the  sporangia  (Fig. 
Ill,  a),  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.     Each  sorus  or  group 
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of  sporangia  is  covered  by  a  fold  of  tlie  epidermis  of  llie 
leaf,  called  the  indiisiiim. 

A  sporangium  is  attached  to  the  k-af  by  a  tniiUicelluhr 
stalk  {s/),  and  consists  of  a  sac  resembling  two  watch-glasses 
placed  with  iheir  concave  surfaces  towards  one  another  and 
their  edges  united  by  a  thick  rini  {an).  The  sides  are 
formed  of  thin  flattened  cells  with  irregular  outlines,  the 
rim  or  annulus  of  peculiarly  shaped  cells  which  are  thin  and 
broad  at  one  edge  (to  the  left  in  a),  but  on  the  other  (to  the 
right)  are  thick,  strongly  lignified,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour.  The  whole  internal  cavity  is  filled  with  spores 
(b,  sp)  having  the  form  of  tetrahedra  with  rounded  edges, 
and  each  consisting  of  protoplasm  containing  a  nucleus,  and 
surrounded  by  a  double  wall  of  cellulose.  A  spore  is  there- 
fore, as  in  mosses,  a  single  cell. 

Each  sporangium  arises  from  a  single  epidermic  cell  of 
~  e  leaf.  This  divides  repeatedly  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass 
of  cells,  of  which  the  outermost  become  the  wall  of  the 
sporangium  while  the  inner  are  the  spore-mother-cells.  The 
latter  divide  each  into  four  spores,  as  in  mosses  (p,  407). 

tAs  the  spores  ripen,  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  dries,  and 
it  does  so  the  thickened  part  of  the  annulus  striiiyhtens 
it,  tearing  the  thin  cells  and  ])roducing  u  great  rent  through 
lich  the  spores  escape  (»). 
When  the  spores  are  sown  on  moist  earth  they  germinate, 
e  protoplasm,  covered  by  the  inner  coat,  protruding 
through  the  ruptured  outer  coat  (c,  sp)  in  the  forrii  of  a 
short  filament.  This  divides  transversely,  forming  two  cells, 
the  proximal  of  which  seads  off  a  short  rhi/.oid  {rh).  'I'he 
resemblance  of  this  stage  to  the  young  protonenia  of  a  moss 
is  sufficiently  obvious  (see  Fig.  log,  d',  p.  406). 
.   further  cell-division   tikes  place,   and   before  long    the 


»      .fore, 
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rhijoiil  (r-i)  springing  from  the  proximnl  cell  if  ihe  tudinienlary  (two- 
celled)  ptothallns. 

n,  a  fouiig  prothallus,  showing  spore,  rhizoid,  apical  cell  (ii/.  i), 
and  segmental  cclla  (seg.  c). 

E,  an  advanced  prothallus,  from  beneath,  showing  rhizoids  (i/i), 
ovaries  levj'),  and  spcrmaries  Ufi)'). 

F,  a  mature  spenmry  of  PItris,  inverted  {i.e.  with  ila  dibUl  end 
directed  upwards}  so  as  to  compare  with  Fig.  109,  A. 

G,  a  single  sperm,  showing  coiled  body  itnd  numerous  cilia. 

H,  a  mature  ovary  oX  Aspidium,  inverted  so  as  to  compare  with  Fig. 
109,  B^,  showing  venter  \v),  neck  («),  ovum  (tf),  and  cnnal  cells  (rn.  r). 

1,  small  portion  of  a  prolhallna  of  Asplinium  in  vertical  seelion, 
showing  the  venter  l^v)  and  part  of  the  neck  (n)  of  a  single  ovary  after 
fertilisation.  The  venter  contains  an  emhryo  just  passing  from  the 
polyplast  inio  the  phyllula  st^e,  and  divided  into  four  groups  of  cells, 
the  rudimenls  respectively  of  the  foot  (//),  stem  {il),  tool  \<1),  and 
cotyledon  (ct). 

K,  vertical  sectioa  of  a  prolhallus  (/rW)  of  Ncphrelrpis,  bearinR 
rhizoids  (ri),  and  a  single  ovary  with  greatly  dilated  venter  (ii)  and 
withered  neck  (w).  The  venter  contains  an  embryo  in  the  phylluln 
stage,  consisting  of  foot  (fl),  rudiments  of  stem  {_sf),  and  root  (r/),  and 
cotyledon  (ft)  beginning  to  grow  upwards, 

L,  prolMllus  {prth)  with  rhizoids  {rh),  bearing  a  young  fern-plant, 
consisting  of  foot  (fl\,  rndimcnt  of  stem  (rf),  first  root  {ft),  cotyledon 
(■■/),  and  first  ordinary  leaf  (/).     (After  Howes;) 

distal  cells  divide  longitudinally,  a  leaf-Hke  body  being 
produced,  which  is  called  t\\e pr^thal/tis  (d)  This  is  at  first 
only  one  layer  of  cells  thick  but  it  gradually  increases  in 
size,  becoming  more  or  less  kidney  sh^ped  (p)  and  as  11 
does  so  its  cells  divide  paralkl  to  the  surface  imking  t  tno 
and  finally  several  cells  in  thickness  Thus  the  prothallus  is 
at  lirst  a  linear,  then  a  superficial  and  ultitnatt-ly  a  solid 
aggregate.  Root-hairs  {rk)  are  produced  in  great  number 
from  its  lower  surface  and  penetrtting  into  thu  soil  serve 
for  the  absorption  of  nutriment  At  an  tarh  period  a  two 
sided  apical  cell  {d,  af  )  is  differentiated  and  gives  off 
segmental  cells  {seg  c)  m  the  usual  way  an  abundant 
formation  of  chromatophorcs  also  takes  place  at  a  very  t;arl> 
period  in  tlie  cells  of  the  prothallus  vvhiLh  therefore  re 
sembles  both  in  structure  and  in  habit  some  very  simple 
11  of  moss. 
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On  the  lower  surface  of  the  prothallus  gonads  (e,  spy^  ozry) 
are  developed,  resembling  in  their  essential  features  those  of 
mosses.  The  spermaries  (spy)  make  their  appearance  first, 
being  frequently  found  on  very  young  prothalli.  One  of  the 
lower  cells  forms  a  projection  which  becomes  divided  off  by 
a  septum  :  further  division  takes  place,  resulting  in  the 
differentiation  (f)  of  an  outer  layer  of  cells  forming  the  wall 
of  the  spermary,  and  of  an  internal  mass  of  sperm-mother- 
cells  in  each  of  which  a  sperm  is  produced.  The  sperm  (g) 
is  a  corkscrew-like  body,  probably  formed  from  the  nucleus 
of  the  cell,  bearing  at  its  narrow  end  a  number  of  cilia  which 
appear  to  originate  from  the  protoplasm.  To  the  thick  end 
is  often  attached  a  globular  body,  also  arising  from  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  mother-cell ;  this  is  finally  detached. 

The  ovaries  (e  and  h,  azy)  are  not  usually  formed  until 
the  prothallus  has  attained  a  considerable  size.  Each  arises, 
like  a  spermary,  from  a  single  cell  cut  off  by  a  septum  from 
one  of  the  lower  cells  of  the  prothallus :  the  cell  divides  and 
forms  a  structure  resembling  in  general  characters  the  ovary 
of  a  moss  (see  Fig.  109,  b,  p.  406),  except  that  the  venter  (h, 
v)  is  sunk  in  the  prothallus,  and  is  therefore  a  less  distinct 
structure  than  in  the  lower  type.  As  in  mosses,  also,  an 
axial  row  of  cells  is  early  distinguished  from  those  forming 
the  wall  of  the  ovary :  the  proximal  of  these  becomes  the 
ovum  (ov),  the  others  are  the  canal-cells  (en.  c),  which  are 
converted  into  mucilage,  and  by  their  expansion  force  open 
the  neck  and  make  a  clear  passage  for  the  sperm. 

The  sperms  swarm  round  the  aperture  of  the  ovary  and 
make  their  way  down  the  canal,  one  of  them  finally  conju- 
gating with  the  ovum  and  converting  it  into  an  oosperm. 

The  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the  embryo 
remind  us,  in  their  general  features,  of  what  we  found  to 
occur  in  mosses  (p.  405).     The-  oosperm  first  divides  by  a 
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plane  parallel  to  the  neck  of  the  ovary,  forming  two  cells,  an 
anterior  nearest  the  growing  or  distal  end  of  the  prothallus, 
and  a  posterior  towards  its  proximal  end.  Each  of  these 
divides  again  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  lo  the  first,  there 
being  now  an  upper  and  a  lower  anterior,  and  an  upper  and 
a  lower  posterior  cell :  the  lower  in  each  case  being  that 
towards  the  downwardly  directed  neck  of  the  ovary.  Eacli 
of  the  four  cells  undergoes  fission,  the  embryo  then  consist- 
ing of  eight  cells,  two  upper  anterior  {right  and  left),  two 
lower  anterior,  two  upper  posterior,  and  two  lower  posterior. 
We  thus  get  a  multicellular  but  undifferentiated  stage,  ihe 
polyplast. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  mosses  the  polypiast  forms 
an  apical  cell,  and  develops  directly  into  the  sporogonium 
(p.  405).  In  the  fern  the  later  stages  are  more  complex. 
One  of  the  upper  anterior  cells  remains  undeveloped,  the 
Other  (Fig.  in,  i  and  k,  si)  takes  on  the  form  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  apical  cell,  and,  dividing  in  the  usual  way,  forms  a 
structure  like  the  apex  of  the  fern-stem,  of  which  it  is  in  fact 
the  rudiment.  The  two  upper  posterior  cells  divide  and 
subdivide,  and  form  a  multicellular  mass  called  the_^£'/  (_/?), 
which  becomes  embedded  in  the  prothallus,  and  serves  the 
growir^  embryo  for  the  absorption  of  nutriment.  One  of 
the  lower  posterior  cells  remains  undeveloped,  the  other  (r/) 
takes  on  the  form  of  the  apical  cell  of  a  root,  i.e.,  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  cellj  which  not  only  produces  three  sets  of  segmental 
cells  from  its  sides  but  also  cap-cells  from  its  base  (p.  422) : 
division  of  this  cell  goes  on  very  rapidly,  and  s.  primary  root 
is  produced  which  at  once  grows  downwards  into  the  soil. 
Finally  the  two  lower  anterior  cells  undergo  rapid  fission, 
and  develop  into  the  first  leaf  of  the  embryo,  called  the 
cotyledon  {ft),  which  soon  begins  to  grow  upwards  towards 
"  e  light. 
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Thus  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  its  development 
the  fern-embryo  has  attained  a  degree  of  differentiation  far 
beyond  anything  which  occurs  in  the  moss-embryo.  The 
scarcely  differentiated  polyplast  has  passed  into  a  stage 
which  may  be  called  the  phyllula^  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  those  two  characteristic  organs  of  the  higher 
plants,  the  leaf  and  root. 

Notice  how  early  in  development  the  essential  features  of 
animal  or  plant  manifest  themselves.  In  Polygordius  the 
polyplast  is  succeeded  by  a  gastrula  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  a  digestive  cavity  :  in  the  fern  no  such  cavity 
is  formed,  but  the  polyplast  is  succeeded  by  a  stage  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  a  leaf  and  root.  In  the 
one  case  the  characteristic  organ  for  holozoic,  in  the  other 
the  characteristic  organs  for  holophytic  nutrition  make  their 
appearance,  and  so  mark  the  embryo  at  once  as  animal 
or  plant.  We  may  say  then  that  while  the  oosperm  and 
the  polyplast  stages  of  the  embryo  are  common  to  the 
higher  plants  and  the  higher  animals,  the  correspond- 
ence goes  no  further,  the  next  step  being  the  formation 
in  the  animal  of  an  enteron,  in  the  plant  of  a  leaf  and 
root.  In  other  words  the  phyllula  is  the  correlative  of  the 
gastrula. 

The  cotyledon  increases  rapidly  in  size,  and  emerges 
between  the  lobes  of  the  kidney-shaped  prothallus  (l)  :  the 
root  at  the  same  time  grows  to  a  considerable  length,  the 
result  being  that  the  phyllula  becomes  a  very  obvious 
structure  in  close  connection  with  the  prothallus,  and  indeed 
appearing  to  be  part  of  it.  The  two  are  actually,  however, 
quite  distinct,  their  union  depending  merely  upon  the  fact 
that  the  foot  of  the  phyllula  is  embedded  in  the  tissue  of 
the  prothallus  like  a  root  in  the  soil.  Hence  the  phyllula 
is  related  to  the  prothallus  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
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^^K|qx)rogoiiium  to  the  moss  plant  (compare  Kig.  in,  k,  with 
^^■'Fig.  lag,  c',  and  Fig.  iii,  l,  with  Fig.  log,  c*). 
^^L     The  rudiment  of  the  stem  (l,  sf)  continues  to  grow  by  ihe 
^^■|ffoduction  of  fresh  segments  from  its  apical  cell:  leaves  (/)  are 
^^P  developed  from  the  segments,  and  grow  upwards  parallel  with 
the   cotyledon.     The  leaves    first   formed   are    small    and 
simple  in  structure,  but  those  arising  later  become  sucees- 
wvely  larger  and  more  complicated,  until  they  finally  attain 
^^L    the  size  and  complexity  of  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  fern, 
^^K  In  the  meantime  new  roots  are  formed  and  the  primary  root 
^^^  ceases  to  be  distinguishable  ;  the  cotyledon,  the  foot,  and 
the  prothallus  wither,  and  thus  the  phyllula,  by  the  successive 
formation  of  new  parts  from  its  constantly  growing  stem, 
becomes  a  fern-plant, 
ri»|l         We  see   that   the   life-history  of  the   fern  resembles  in 
^^Bcssentials  that  of  the  moss.     In  l>oth,  alternation  of  genera- 
^^"■^on  occurs,  a  gamobium  or  sexual  generation  giving  rise,  by 
the  conjugation  of  ovum,  and  sperm,  to  an  agamobium  or 
asexual  generation,  which,  by  an  asexual  process  of  spore- 
formation,  produces  the  gamobium.     But   in  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  two  generations  the  difference  is  very  great. 
What  we  know  as  the  moss  plant  is  the  gamobium,  and  the 
agamobium  is  a  mere  spore-producing  structure,  never  getting 
beyond  the  stage  of  a  liighly  differentiated  polyplast,  and 
dependent  throughout  its  existence  upon  the  gamobium,  to 
which  it  is  permanently  attached.     What  we  know  as  the 
fern  plant  is  the  agamobium,  a  large  and  complex  structure 
dependent  only  for  a  brief  period  of  its  early  life  upon  the 
small  and  insignificant  gamobium.  Thus  while  the  gamobium 
is  the  dominant  phase    in  the  life-history  of  mosses,  the 
agamobium   apjwaring   like   a   mere    organ,    in    ferns    the 
positions  are   more   than    reversed — the   agamobium    may 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  tree,  while  the  gamobium  is  so 
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small  that  its  very  existence  is  unknown  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  fern-collectors. 

It  follows  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  the  various 
organs  of  a  fern  do  not  severally  correspond  with  those  of  a 
moss.  The  leaves  of  a  moss  are  not  homologous  with  those 
of  a  fern,  but  are  rather  comparable  to  lobes  of  the  pro- 
thallus  :  in  the  same  way  the  rhizoids  of  a  moss  correspond, 
not  with  the  complicated  roots  of  the  fern,  but  with  the 
rhizoids  of  the  prothallus. 


'•In  the  26th  Lesson  (p.  320)  it  was  pointed  out  that  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  structure  and  development 
of  Polygordius  would  enable  the  student  to  understand  the 
_,  main  features  of  the  organisation  of  all  the  higher  animals. 
In  the  same  way  the  study  of  the  fern  paves  the  way  to 
lat  of  the  higher  groups  of  plants,  all  of  which,  indeed,  differ 
s  from  the  fern  than  do  the  various  animal  forms  coii- 
(dered  in  Lessons  XXVI— XXIX  from  Polygordius.  We 
v  that  the  differences  between  these  included  matters  of 
mch  importance  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  segmentation 
and  of  lateral  appendages,  the  characters  of  the  skeleton, 
and  the  structure  and  position  of,  the  nervous  system.  In 
the  higher  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  the  essential  organs — 
root,  stem,  and  leaves — are,  save  in  details  of  form,  si?.e,  &c., 
practically  the  same  in  all :  the  tissues  always  consist  of 
epidermis,  ground-parenchyma,  and  vascular  bundles,  the 
latter  being  divisible  into  phloem  and  xylem  :  the  growing 
point  both  of  stem  and  of  root  is  formed  of  meristem,  from 
which  the  permanent  tissues  arise ;  and  the  growing  point  of 
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the  root  is  always  protected  by  a  root-cap,  that  of  the  stem 
being  simply  over-arched  by  leaves.  Moreover,  an  alterna- 
tion of  generations  can  be  traced  in  all  cases. 

Plants  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following 
chief  groups  or  phyla  : 

1.  A/giB. 

2.  Fungi. 

3.  Muscifitic. 

4.  Vascular  Cryptogams. 

a.  Filicinae. 

b.  Equisetaceae. 

c.  Lycopodineae. 

5.  Phanerogams. 

a,  Gymnosperms. 

b.  Angiosperms. 


The  AlgL€  are  the  lower  green  plants.  They  may  be 
unicellular,  or  may  take  the  form  of  linear,  superficial,  or 
solid  aggregates :  they  never  exhibit  more  than  a  limited 
amount  of  cell-differentiation.  This  group  has  been  repre- 
sented in  the  foregoing  pages  by  Zooxanthella,  Diatoms, 
Vaucheria,  Caulerpa,  Monostroma,  Ulva,  and  Nitella. 

The  Fungi  are  the  lower  plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll  : 
some  are  unicellular,  others  are  hnear  aggregates :  in  none 
is  there  any  cell-differentiation  worth  mentioning.  Saccharo- 
myces,  Mucor,  Penicillium,  and  the  mushroom  belong  to 
this  group. 

The  position  of  some  of  the  lower  forms  which  have  come 
under  our  notice  is  still  doubtful.  Bacteria,  for  instance, 
are  considered  by  some  authors  to  be  Fungi,  by  others  Algae, 
while  others  place  them  in  a  group  apart.    Diatoms  also  are 
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sometimes  placed  in  a  distinct  group.  It  must,  moreover, 
be  remembered  that  most  botanists  include  Hjematococcus, 
Pandorina,  and  Volvox  among  Algae,  and  place  the  Mycc- 
lozoa  either  among  Fungi  or  in  a  separate  group  of  chloro- 
phyll-less plants  (p.  181). 

The  Mummis  are  the  mosses  and  liverworts,  the  former 
of  which  were  fully  described  in  Lesson  XXX. 

The  Vascular  Cryptogams  are  flowerless  plants  in  which 
vascular  bundles  are  present.  Together  with  the  Phanero- 
gams they  constitute  what  are  known  as  vascular  plants,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  non- vascular  Algte,  Fungi,  and 
Muscineje,  in  which  no  formation  of  vessels  takes  place.  The 
group  contains  three  subdivisions. 

The  first  division  of  Vascular  Ccj'ptogams,  the  FilUinm^ 
includes  the  ferns,  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  in 
the  previous  lesson.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  devote 
some  attention  to  an  aquatic  form,  called  Sahiriia,  which 
differs  in  certain  important  particulars  from  the  more  familiar 
members  of  the  group. 

The  Equisetacea  include  the  common  horsetails  (genus 
Eijuisetutii),  a  brief  account  of  which  will  be  given,  as  they 
form  an  interesting  link  in  their  reproductive  processes 
between  the  ordinary  ferns  and  Salvinia. 

The  Lycopodima,  or  clubmosses,  are  the  highest  of  the 
Cryptc^ams  or  flowerless  plants.  A  short  description  of  one 
of  them,  the  genus  Seiaginella,  will  illustrate  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  group. 

The  Phanerogaf/is,  or  flowering  plants,  are  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  their  reproductive  organs  take  the  form  of 
specially  modified  shoots,  called  cones  or  flowers.  They  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  more  appropriate  name  of  Sperma- 
J>hytes,  or  seed-piants,  from  the  fact  that  they  alone  among 

mts  reproduce  by  means  of  seeds  structures  which  differ 
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from  spares  in  the  fact  that  each  contains  an  embryo  plant 
in  the  phyllula  stage. 

The  Gymnosperms^  or  naked-seeded  Phanerogams,  include 
the  cone-bearing  trees,  such  as  pines,  larches,  cypresses,  &c., 
as  well  as  cycads  and  some  other  less  familiar  forms.  A 
general  account  of  this  group  will  be  given. 

The  Angiosperms^  or  covered-seeded  Phanerogams,  include 
all  the  ordinary  flowering  plants,  as  well  as  such  trees  as 
oaks,  elms,  poplars,  chestnuts,  &c.  A  brief  description  of 
the  general  features  of  this  group  will  conclude  the  Lessons. 

Equisetum 

The  horsetails  are  common  British  plants  found  usually 
in  moist  or  marshy  situations,  and  reaching  a  height  of 
I  to  3  feet. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  branched  underground  stem  or 
rhizome,  lateral  branches  of  which  grow  vertically  upwards, 
and  constitute  the  aerial  shoots.  Both  stem  and  branches 
have  a  very  characteristic  appearance :  they  are  distinctly 
segmented  or  divided  into  nodes  and  internodes,  and  from 
each  node  springs  a  crown-like  structure  or  leaf-sheath 
(Fig.  112,  A,  and  Fig.  113,  a,  /.  sK)^  formed  by  a  whorl  of 
leaves  united  into  a  continuous  structure.  In  some  cases 
the  aerial  shoots  also  give  rise  to  secondary  shoots  (Fig.  112, 
A,  sh)^  arranged  in  whorls  and  apparently  arising  below  the 
leaves  :  actually,  however,  they  originate  in  axillary  buds,  as 
in  Nitella,  but,  instead  of  growing  out  bet\s^een  the  stem  and 
the  leaf,  perforate  the  base  of  the  latter. 

The  internodes  of  both  rhizome  and  aerial  shoots  are 
hollow,  each  having  a  large  axial  air-cavity  (Fig.  112,  b,  c^) 
extending  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  central  parenchyma-cells  of  the  young 
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stern  At  each  nodo  is  a  transverse  partition  separating  tht 
inlernodal  spaces  from  one  another  Around  the  (.enlral 
cavit>  and  (.orresponding  with  tht  li  ngitudinal  rihs  vsilh 
which  the  stem  li  marktd  is  a  series  of  smalltr  air  canties. 
(>r^)  arrant,ed  in  a  circle  and  alkmitiiit,  «ith  th  •.     I»l1  \      i 


Fig.  112. — A,  portion  of  aerial  shoot  of  Equisetum,  showiiiE  a  node 
iaJ)i[am  which  arise  a  leaf-shcith  (/.  ij)  and  a  whorl  of  secondaiy 
sbiiou(/A).     (Nat.  siie.} 

B,  transverse  section  of  aerial  shoot,  showing  central  ((')  and  peri- 
pheral (i')  sir-cavities,  and  ring  of  vascular  bundles  with  smaller  air- 

n  single  sporophyll  isf.f^\  with  stalk  (i/)  and  sponineia  I*//). 


(< 


'■I. 


»-c, 


ngle  spore  showing  coikd  elale 
le,  with  elalcr  (</)  e«pniidrtl 
-  Goelic!  I  D  andB,  afler  I.t 


Maiiul  and  Dccaisne.) 


ihem  and  the  central  cavity,  are  the  vascular  bundles  {v.  />), 
each  with  a  small  air-cavity  (c^)  in  its  inner  or  central 
portion. 

The  microscopic  structure  of  the  plant  agrees  in  essential 
respects  with  that  of  the  fern,  though  differing  in  many 
details  to  which  no  further  reference  need  be  made  here. 
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Each  axis — rhizome  and  shoots — terminates  in  a  tetrahedral 
apical  cell. 

As  in  ferns,  there  is  no  primary  root  in  the  adult,  but 
numerous  roots  spring  from  the  nodes  of  the  rhizome,  and 
agree  in  all  essential  points  of  structure  and  development 
with  those  of  ferns. 

Some  of  the  aerial  shoots  bear  only  leaf-sheaths  and 
branches,  and  are  hence  called  sterile  shoots:  others,  the 
fertile  shoots^  terminate  in  a  cone-like  structure  (Fig.  113,  a), 
formed  of  hexagonal  scales  {sp,  ph\  at  first  closely  applied 
to  one  another  at  their  edges,  but  afterwards  becoming 
separated.  Each  scale  (Fig.  112,  c,  and  Fig.  113,  b,  sp.ph) 
is  a  mushroom-like  body,  springing  from  the  axis  of  the  cone 
by  a  stalk  {st)  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  inner  surface  of 
its  expanded  portion.  Around  the  point  of  attachment  of 
the  stalk  spring  from  five  to  ten  elongated  sacs,  the  sporangia 

{spg)- 

The  structure  and  development  of  these  mushroom-like 

bodies  or  scales  of  the  cone  show  them  to  be  peculiarly 
modified  leaves,  developed  in  whorls  like  the  ordinary  leaves 
of  the  stem,  but  not  cohering  into  sheaths,  and  assuming 
the  characteristic  form  just  described  in  relation  with  their 
special  function  of  bearing  the  sporangia.  We  have  there- 
fore to  distinguish,  in  Equisetum,  between  ordinary  or 
foliage-leaves  and  spore-bearing  leaves  or  sporophylls. 

The  spores  are  developed  in  the  same  way  as  in  mosses 
and  ferns,  but  have  a  very  distinctive  structure.  Outside 
the  usual  double  cell-wall  is  a  third  coat,  which,  as  develop- 
ment proceeds,  becomes  split  up  into  four  bands  (Fig.  112, 
D,  E,  el),  wound  spirally  round  the  spore  and  attached  to  it 
by  one  end,  the  opposite  expanded  end  being  free.  These 
bands  or  elaters  are  hygroscopic :  when  moist  they  are  coiled 
round  the  spore  (d),  when  dry  they  straighten  themselves 
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I  stand  out  separately  from  its  surface  (e)  1  Iil  s[h  ni 
lecomt;  entangled  by  their  tiaters,  b)  the  coiling  and  un 
Xjiling  of  which  they  are  abL  to  cM.cuti.  slLt,ht  nioiLincnts 


Fig.  113. — Re  prod  uoi  ion  and  Development  of  Egiiiselnni. 

A,  distal  end  of  a  fertile  shoot,  showing  two  leaf-shealhs  (/.  sli),  and 
(he  cone  fonned  of  hexagonal  stxirophylls  {sp.  ph.).     (Nat  size.) 

B,  diaetamnmic  vcrtkiil  section  of  a  parlion  of  Ihe  cone,  showing  the 
spoiophjlls  {sf.fh)  allached  hy  short  stalks  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  and 
bearing  sporaiigia  {'fig)  on  Iheii'  inner  surfaces. 

c,  a  male  prolhallus  tiearing  three  spcrninrie.i  (.-•/•y)-     {  x  100. ) 

D,  portion  of  a  female  prolhallus  hearing  three  ovaries  lety],  those  lo 

the  right  and  left  conlaining  ova,  that  in  the  middle  a  polyplasi ;  rh, 

rhiioids.     (  k  30. ) 

(A,  after  Ix  Maont  and  Decaisne  ;  c  -mil  [1,  after  Hofmcisler  ) 

The  spores  are  liberated  hy  the  bursting  of  the  sporangia, 
and  germinate,  giving  rise  to  prolhalli  But  insttad  of  the 
prothalli  being  all  alike  m  form  and  si/l  and  all  moncecious, 
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some  (c)  remain  small  and  simple,  and  produce  only 
spermaries  {spy) ;  others  (d)  attain  a  complicated  form  and 
a  length  of  over  a  centimetre,  and  produce  only  ovaries 
(azy).  Thus  although  there  is  no  difference  in  the  spores, 
the  prothalli  produced  from  them  are  of  two  distinct  kinds, 
the  smaller  being  usually  exclusively  male,  the  larger  female. 

The  oosperm  develops  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  ferns : 
it  divides  and  forms  a  polyplast,  which,  by  formation  of  a 
stem,  root,  foot,  and  two  cotyledons,  becomes  a  phyllula 
and  grows  into  the  adult  plant. 

As  in  the  fern,  the  Equisetum  plant,  reproducing  as  it 
does  by  asexual  spores,  is  the  agamobium,  the  gamobium 
being  represented  by  the  prothallus.  The  peculiarity  in  the 
present  case  is  that  the  gamobium  is  sexually  dimorphic, 
some  prothalli  producing  only  male,  others  only  female 
gonads. 


Salvinia 

Salvinia  is  a  small  fresh-water  plant,  found  floating,  like 
duckweed,  on  the  surface  of  still  water. 

The  stem  (Fig.  114,  j/)  is  an  elongated  slender  rhizome 
floating  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  distinctly  divided  into 
nodes  and  internodes.  Each  node  gives  off"  three  appen- 
dages, two  broad,  flat  foliage-leaves  (/  /.  1-3;/.  /.  1-3'), 
which  lie  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  a  branched 
structure  (s.  I.  1-3)  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  root, 
its  thread-like  branches  hanging  down  into  the  water  and 
being  covered  with  hairs.  The  study  of  their  development 
shows,  however,  that  these  organs  arise  exogenously  from 
the  node  and  have  no  root-cap  :  they  are,  in  fact,  not  roots, 
but   submerged  leaves^    performing   the    function    of   roots. 


Xxxit  STRUCTURE 

The  latter  oi^ans  are,  quite  exceptionally  among  the  highu 
plants,  wholly  absent. 

The  stem  ends  distally  in  a   lerminal   liud  (l.  (>d).  thi 


f.ii 


Fig.  1 


P 


— DisUl  portion  of 


The  stem  \sl)  ends  in  a  lenninal  buil  (/.  b.l),  e 

ins  three  nodes,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  foliage -leaves  (/ 
.'-3'J,  and  n  much-divided  root-like  submerged  leaf  (j,  1 
Ihe  bases  of  the  submerged  leaves  are  Iwrne  groiips  of  5< 
ing  sporangia.     (Slightly  enlarged. ) 
u  Vines,  after  Sachs.) 


growing  point  of  which  is  formed  by  a  two-sided  apiual  cell ; 
it  is  traversed  by  a  single  va-scular  bundle,  wliich  sends 
Ranches  into  ihc  leaves. 
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Springing  from  the  bases  of  the  submerged  leaves  are 
numerous  globular  capsules  (so),  each  containing  a  number 
of  sporangia.  The  wall  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  115,  a)  corre- 
sponds with  the  indusium  of  a  fern,  and  the  contained  group 
of  sporangia  with  a  sorus.  But  the  sori  of  Salvinia,  unlike 
those  of  ordinary  ferns,  are  dimorphic,  some  containing  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  large  sporangia  (mg.  spg), 
others  a  much  larger  number  of  small  ones  {mi,  spg).  The 
larger  kind,  distinguished  as  megasporangia^  contain  each  a 
single  large  spore,  or  viegaspore :  the  smaller  kind,  or  micro- 
sporangia^  contain  a  large  number  of  minute  spores,  like 
those  of  an  ordinary  fern,  and  called  microspores.  It  is  this 
striking  dimorphism  of  the  sori,  sporangia,  and  spores  which 
forms  the  chief  distinction  between  Salvinia  and  its  allies 
and  the  true  ferns. 

When  ripe  the  sporangia  become  detached  and  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  microspores  germinate  (b), 
while  still  enclosed  in  their  sporangium :  each  sends  out  a 
filament,  which  protrudes  through  the  wall  of  the  micro- 
sporangium,  its  extremity  (spy)  becoming  separated  off  by  a 
septum  and  then  divided  into  two  cells.  The  protoplasm 
of  each  of  these  divides  into  four  sperm-mother-cells,  and 
from  these  spirally-twisted  sperms  are  produced  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  cells  in  which  the 
sperms  are  developed  represent  greatly  simplified  spermaries : 
the  single  proximal  cell  {prth)  of  the  filament  arising  from 
the  microspore,  a  still  more  simplified  prothallus.  Both 
prothallus  and  spermaries  are  vestigial  structures ;  the  pro- 
thallus is  microscopic  and  unicellular  instead  of  being  a 
solid  aggregate  of  considerable  size,  as  in  the  two  preceding 
types  ;  each  spermary  forms  only  four  sperm-mother-cells, 
and  the  total  number  of  sperms  is  therefore  reduced  to 
eight. 


REDUCTION   OF  THE  GAMOBIUM 

,  The  contents  of  the  mcgaspore  are  divisible  into  c  com- 
parati\f ly  small  mass  of  prolopiasm  at  one  end,  and  of  starch 
grains,  oil-globuL-s.  and  protdd  bodies,  which  fill  up  the  rest 


Ir 


Fio.   1 1 S  ^Reproduction  nnd  Development  of  Sah'inia. 
F'K,  portion  ola.  aubmerged  leaf,  showing  Lliree  son  in  verlicsl  section, 
h*o  containing  microsporangia  (mi.  sfs)  and  one  megasporangii  (mg. 
'/!)■     («   1".) 

B,  a  germinating  microspore  (mi.  sfg),  showing  the  vestigial  prothalluF 
(firiA)  and  its  two  spcrmaries  [sJiy).     (  x  150.) 

c,  dragmminiitic  vcrlical  section  of  a  germinating  megasporc,  showing 
the  outer  (mg.  sfi]  and  inner  {mg:  i/i^)  coats  of  the  spore,  cnii  its  cavil; 
(c)  containing  plastic  products,  separated  by  a  septum  (rO  from  llle  pro- 
thallas  (firli),  in  which  two  ovaries  {avy)  are  shown,  that  to  the  left 
containing  on  ovum,  that  to  the  right  a  polyplast.     (  x  5a  ] 

I),  megospore  {niff,  !p)  with  proffiallua  (/rf/i)  and  phyllula  just  begin- 
ning to  develop  into  ihe  leafy  plant  :  li,  stem ;  i-t,  cotyledon  ;  and  /, 
outermost  leaf  of  the  terminal  bud.     (  x  so.) 

(a  and  9,  after  Sachs  ;  l>,  after  I'ringsheim,) 


(c,  f)  of  the  spore.  The  megaspore  has,  in  fact,  atlaint^d  its 
lai^e  size  by  the  accumulation  of  great  quantities  of  plastic 
)ducis,  which  sor\-c  as  nutriment  to  the  future  prolhallus 
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and  embryo,  after  the  manner  of  the  yolk  in  the  eggs  of  the 
crayfish  and  dogfish. 

The  protoplasm  of  the  megaspore  (c)  divides  and  forms  a 
prothallus  {prth)  in  the  form  of  a  three-sided  multicellular 
mass  projecting  from  the  spore,  which  it  slightly  exceeds  in 
size.  Three  ovaries  {ovy)  are  formed  on  it,  having  much 
the  same  structure  as  in  ordinary  ferns  :  if  neither  of  these 
should  be  fertilised  others  are  developed  subsequently. 
Thus  the  reduction  of  the  prothallus  produced  from  the 
megaspore,  although  obvious,  is  far  less  than  in  the  case  of 
that  arising  from  the  microspore. 

We  see  that  sexual  dimorphism  has  gone  a  step  further  in 
Salvinia  than  in  Equisetum :  not  only  are  the  prothalli 
differentiated  into  male  and  female,  but  also  the  spores  from 
which  they  arise. 

Impregnation  takes  place  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
oosperm  divides  to  form  a  polyplast,  which,  by  differentiation 
of  a  stem-rudiment,  a  cotyledon,  and  a  foot,  passes  into  the 
phyllula  stage :  no  root  is  developed  in  Salvinia.  By  the 
gradual  elongation  of  the  stem  (d,  st)  and  the  successive 
formation  of  whorls  of  leaves  (/),  the  adult  form  is  assumed. 

Thus  the  life-history  of  Salvinia  resembles  that  of  the 
fern,  but  with  two  important  differences :  the  spores  are 
dimorphic,  and  the  gamobium,  represented  by  the  male  and 
female  prothalli,  is  greatly  reduced. 

Selaginella 

Selaginella,  one  of  the  club-mosses,  is  common  on  hill- 
sides in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  commoner  species 
there  is  a  creeping  stem  which  forks  repeatedly  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  and  bears  numerous  small,  close-set  leaves, 
giving  the  whole  plant  much  the  appearance  of  a  moss. 


I,  distal  t 
'5  of  small  dur^il  1i;av 
leaves  (/'),  and  ihe  It 

Sorangium  bursting  tp  allow  of  ihe  escape  of  fhe  i 
■ 
C,  a  mEgasporangiiim,  with  four  niegaspores  (Hig.  sji). 
"  :r  Sachs  ;  B  ami  c,  afler  I.c  Maout  and  Decaisne. ) 


many  times  larger  than  ihi;  two  upper  rows  (/■).  liacli 
bears  on  its  upper  or  distal  .surface,  near  the  base,  a 
ill  process  called  a  U^h/i: 

stem  usually  ends  in  a  two-  or  three-sided  apica! 
lell,  from  which  segments  are  cut  off  to  form  the  apical 
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meristem,  but  in  some  species  no  apical  cell  can  be  distin- 
guished. There  are  from  one  to  three  vascular  bundles 
running  through  the  stem,  each  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
small  air-cavities  :  from  them  a  single  bundle  is  given  off  to 
each  leaf.  The  presence  of  vascular  bundles  and  of  a  well- 
marked  epidermis  is  enough  to  distinguish  our  present  type 
from  the  mosses,  to  which  it  bears  a  superficial  resemblance. 

The  peculiar  forked  branching  is  due  to  the  development 
of  lateral  branches  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  stem.  The 
roots  arise  from  peculiar  leafless  branches,  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  true  roots. 

The  branches  terminate  in  cones  (Fig.  ii6,  a,  c,  and  Fig. 
117,  a)  formed  of  small  leaves  {sp.  ph)y  which  overlap  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  scales  of  a  pine-cone.  Each 
of  these  leaves  is  a  sporophyll,  and  bears  on  its  upper  or  distal 
side,  near  the  base,  a  globular  .sporangium.  The  sporangia 
are  fairly  uniform  in  size,  but  some  are  megasporangia 
(Fig.  116,  c,  and  P'ig.  117,  a,  mg.  spg),  and  contain  usually 
four  megaspores  ;  others  are  microsporangia  (Fig.  116,  D, 
and  Fig.  117,  a,  mi.  spg),  containing  numerous  microspores. 

The  microspore  (Fig.  117,  b)  cannot  be  said  to  germinate  at 
all.  Its  protoplasm  divides,  forming  a  small  cell  {prth\  which 
represents  a  vestigial  prothallus,  and  a  large  cell,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  spermary.  The  latter  {spy)  urnlergoes  further 
division,  forming  six  to  eight  cells  in  which  numerous  sperm- 
mother-cells  are  developed.  The  sperms  are  finally  liberated 
by  the  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  microspore. 

A  similar  but  less  complete  reduction  of  the  prothallus  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  megaspore  (c).  Its  contents  are 
divided,  as  in  Salvinia,  into  a  small  mass  of  protoplasm  at 
one  end,  and  a  large  quantity  of  plastic  products  filling  up 
the  rest  of  its  cavity.  The  protoplasm  divides  and  forms  a 
small  prothallus  {prth).  and  a  process  of  division  also  takes 
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place  in  the  remaining  contents  (prlk^)  of  ihc  spore,  pro- 
ducing a  large-celled  tissue,  the  secondary  prothiilhis. 

By  the  rupture  of  the  double  cell-wall  of  the  megaspore 


Fio.  117.— Reproduaion  nml  Developmcnl  a\  Sehtsimlla. 

A,  diagram niiitic  vertical  section  of  .1  cone,  consisline  of  an  axis  Lear- 
ing  close-set  sporophylts  [sf.  pk),  on  the  bases  of  which  mlcrosporongia 
(mi.  spg'\  and  megitsporangia  {mg.  sfig)  are  bome. 

B,  section  of  a  roicraspore,  showing  the  outer  coat  {mi.  sfi),  prolhallial 
cell  (/W'/i),  and  mullieellulor  spcrmary  {sfy). 

C,  vertical  section  of  a  megaspore,  the  will  of  which  {mg.  sfi)  has  been 
burst  hy  the  growth  of  the  proLhiillus  {firlA) :  its  cavity  (jWA')  contains 
a  lai^-celled  tissue,  the  secondary  prolhallus  :  in  the  prothallus  are 
three  ovaries  [izy],  that  to  the  left  containing  an  ovum,  Ihkt  to  the  right 
an  embryo  (1//1S)  in  the  polyplast  stage,  ajid  that  in  the  centre  an  embryo 
in  the  phylluTa  stage,  showing  slem-nidimEnt  {it),  foot  (/),  and  two 
cotyledons  (<■/) :  both  embryos  are  provided  with  suspensora  (dotted) 
Uf""),  and  have  sunk  into  the  secondary  prothallits. 

(Altered  from  Sachs.) 

the  prothallus  is  exposed  to  the  air,  hut  it  ifever  protrudes 

through  the  opening  thus  made,  and  is,  therefore,  like  the 

I,  corresponding  male  structure,  purely  endogenous.     One  or 
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more  ovaries  (ovy)  are  formed  on  it,  each  consisting  of  a 
short  neck,  an  ovum,  and  two  canal-cells  afterwards  con- 
verted into  mucilage :  there  is  no  venter,  and  the  neck  con- 
sists of  only  two  tiers  of  cells. 

The  oosperm  divides  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
neck  of  the  ovary,  forming  the  earliest  or  two-celled  stage  of 
the  polyplast.  The  upper  cell  undergoes  further  division, 
forming  an  elongated  structure,  the  suspensor  (spsr) :  the 
lower  or  embryo  proper  (emd)  is  forced  downwards  into  the 
secondary  prothallus  by  the  elongation  of  the  suspensor, 
and  soon  passes  into  the  phyllula  stage  by  the  differentiation 
of  a  stem-rudiment  (j/),  two  cotyledons  (ct),  a  foot  (/),  and 
subsequently  of  a  root. 

A  further  reduction  of  the  gamobium  is  seen  in  Selagi- 
nella :  both  male  and  female  prothalli  are  quite  vestigial, 
never  emerging  from  the  spores  :  and  the  spermary  and 
ovary  are  greatly  simplified  in  structure. 


The  commonest  Gymnosperms  are  the  evergreen  cone- 
bearing  trees  such  as  pines,  spruces,  larches,  cypresses,  and 
yews.  They  all  have  a  primary  axis  or  trunk  from  which 
branches  arise  in  a  monopodial  manner,  (>,,  the  oldest  arc 
near  the  proximal,  the  youngest  near  the  distal  end.  The 
branches  give  off,  in  successive  seasons,  branches  of  a  higher 
—  order,  so  that  the  older  or  lower  branches  are  always  them- 
B^lves  more  or  less  extensively  ramified,  and  the  whole  plant 
tends  to  assume  a  conical  form,  the  base  of  the  cone  being 
formed  by  the  oldest  secondary  axes  springing  from  the 
base  of  the  trunk,  the  apex  by  the  distal  end  of  the  primary 

The  branches  are  all  axillary,  each  arising  from  the  axil 
of  a  leaf,  and,  like  the  main  stem,  ending  distally  in  a 
terminal  bud.  The  foliage-leaves  differ  greatly  in  the  various 
genera  of  Gymnosperms:  in  the  pines  they  are  long,  needle- - 
like  structures,  borne  in  pairs  on  short  axillary  branches  or 
dwarf-shoots. 

In  correspondence  with  the  size  attained  by  the  aerial 
portion  of  the  plant,  the  root  attains  far  greater  relative 
dimensions  than  in  any  case  we  have  previously  studied. 
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The  trunk  is  continued  downwards  by  a  great  primary  roof, 
from  which  secondary  roots  arise  in  regular  order,  and,  these 
branching  again  and  again,  there  is  produced  a  root-system 
of  immense  size  and  complexity,  extending  into  the  soil  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  resist  the  strain  to  which  the  aerial  part  or 
the  tree  is  subjected  by  the  wind. 

One  remarkable  feature  about  the  pines  and  their  allies  as 
compared  with  the  plants  previously  studied,  is  their  practi- 
cally unlimited  growth.  In  mosses,  ferns,  &c.,  the  stem 
after  attaining  a  certain  diameter  ceases  to  grow  in  thick- 
ness, so  that  even  in  the  tallest  tree-ferns  the  stem  is  always 
slender.  But  in  pines  the  trunk,  the  branches,  and  the 
roots  continue  to  increase  in  thickness  for  an  indefinite 
period,  the  trunk  in  the  common  Scotch  Fir  (Pinus 
sylvestris)  attaining  a  circumference  of  four  or  five  metres 
or  even  more,  and  the  other  parts  in  proportion.  The  tree 
may  survive  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  changes  undergone  during  this  remarkable  process  of 
growth  are  best  studied,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  series  of 
rough  transverse  sections  of  branches  of  different  ages.  In  a 
first  year's  branch  the  middle  is  occupied  by  an  axial  strand 
of  soft  tissue,  the  pitk  or  medulla  (Fig.  ii8,  a  and  b,  med)  ; 
outside  this  comes  a  ring  of  wood  {xy\  divided  into  radially 
arranged  wedge-shaped  masses;  and  this  in  turn  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  bark  or  cortex  {cor\  which  can  be  readily 
stripped  off  the  wood,  and  which  contains  numerous  resin- 
canals  (r.  c)  appearing  in  the  section  as  rounded  apertures 
with  drops  of  resin  oozing  from  them.  In  a  somewhat  older 
branch  the  layer  of  wood  is  seen  to  have  increased  greatly 
in  thickness,  and  has  a  well-marked  concentric  and  radial 
striation  (c) :  the  cortex  also  has  thickened  tjiough  to  a  less 
extent,  while  the  pith  is  unaltered.  The  bark,  moreover,  is 
clearly  divisible  into  an  inner  light  coloured  layer,  the  dasf 
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ox  phlikm  {pht),  a  middle  green  layer  of  cortical  paretuhyma 
(cor)  containing  resin-canals,  and  an  outer  brown  layer,  tliu 
cori  (ci).  Lastly,  in  the  trunk;  and  larger  branches  the  wood 
forms  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  section,  the  bark 
being  a  comparatively  thin  layer,  easily  stripped  off,  with  no 


Fig,  iiS. — DiaETammatie  iransverse  secllons  of  three  branches  of 
Fiiitis  -o{  different  ages. 

A,  very  young  anis,  showing  cjiidermis  {ffi),  cortex  (nir)  with  resin- 
canpls  (r.  e),  medulla  {»iai),  and  ring  of  vascular  bundles,  separBled  by 
medullary  rays  {i/itd,  r),  and  each  consisling  of  xylem  {xy),  cambiuni 
(i-6),  and  phloem  (^A/). 

B,  older  axis,  in  which  the  cambiuni  forms  a  complele  cylinder,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  interfascicular  cambium  {i:A')  between  the  bundles. 

c.  Axis  of  the  third  year,  showinu  lylem  of  first  (xy'),  second 
(j)^),   and  third  {xy^)  year's  growth  ;  cork  (ci) ;  and  cork  cambium 


cortical  parenchyma,  and  with  its  corky  outer  layer  much 
thickened,  gnarled,  and  wrinkled. 

The  wood  has  been  stated  to  exhibit  both  concentric  and 
radial  striations.  The  radial  markings  are  callisd  medullary 
rays  (Kig,  iiS,  c,  med.  ?■)  and  follow  the  "grain"  of  the 
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which  they  become  waterproof :  this  process,  besides  pro- 
tecting the  interior  of  the  stem  from  external  moisture, 
prevents  the  access  of  nutrient  matters  to  the  epidermis 
and  outer  layers  of  cortical  parenchyma.  Both  these  layers 
consequently  die  and  peel  off,  the  outer  surface  coming  to 
be  formed  by  the  cork  itself. 

The  wood  of  pines  contains  no  vessels,  />.,  cells  joined 
end  to  end  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  tube,  but  only 
tracheides,  />.,  elongated  spindle-shaped  cells  with  lignified 
walls  and  devoid  of  protoplasm.  Radial  bands  of  cells, 
mostly  parenchymatous,  are  formed  between  the  tracheides 
of  the  secondary  wood,  and  give  rise  to  the  secondary 
77i€dullary  rays  (c,  vied,  r)  to  which  the  radial  striation  of 
the  wood  is  due :  they  increase  in  number  with  the  increase 
in  thickness  of  the  wood.  The  tracheides  formed  in 
autumn  have  smaller  cavities  and  thicker  walls  than  those 
formed  in  spring  and  summer :  hence  the  formation  of 
annual  rings.  The  tracheides  are  not  scalariform  like  those 
of  ferns,  but  their  walls  have  at  intervals  circular  depressions 
perforated  in  the  centre  and  called  bordered  pits.  The 
tracheides  of  the  primary  xylem  bundles  have  spirally 
thickened  walls,  like  the  spiral  vessels  of  ferns.  The 
phloem,  both  primary  and  secondary,  consists  of  sieve- 
tubes  and  parenchyma. 

The  growing  point  of  Gymnosperms  presents  a  striking 
difference  to  that  of  ferns  and  other  fiowerless  plants.  It 
consists  simply  of  a  mass  of  meristem  cells  among  which  no 
apical  cell  is  to  be  distinguished. 

Pines,  like  horsetails  and  club-mosses,  reproduce  by 
means  of  cones  or  flowers.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  male 
and  female,  so  that  sexual  differentiation  is  carried  a  step 
further  than  in  Selaginella,  in  which  sporangia  of  both  sexes 


Fig.  119. — Keprcxluclion  and  Developiiienl  of  Gymmspetms. 
A,  diagram  malic  verlical  secliaii  of  mate  cone,  showing  axis  with  male 
s]Kirophylls(j;>./A.  J)  bearing  microspotangia  (wi/.  jfij) ; /er,  scale-like 
leaves  forming  a  ruiliiiitnlary  pi;rianlli. 
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which  they  become  waterproof:  this  process,  besides  pro- 
tecting the  interior  of  the  stem  from  external  moisture, 
prevents  the  access  of  nutrient  matters  to  the  epidermis 
and  outer  layers  of  cortical  parenchyma.  Both  these  layers 
consequently  die  and  peel  off,  the  outer  surface  coming  to 
be  formed  by  the  cork  itself. 

The  wood  of  pines  contains  no  vessels,  />.,  cells  joined 
end  to  end  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  tube,  but  only 
tracheides,  />.,  elongated  spindle-shaped  cells  with  lignified 
walls  and  devoid  of  protoplasm.  Radial  bands  of  cells, 
mostly  parenchymatous,  are  formed  between  the  tracheides 
of  the  secondary  wood,  and  give  rise  to  the  secondary 
medullary  rays  (c,  7ned.  r)  to  which  the  radial  striation  of 
the  wood  is  due :  they  increase  in  number  with  the  increase 
in  thickness  of  the  wood.  The  tracheides  formed  in 
autumn  have  smaller  cavities  and  thicker  walls  than  those 
formed  in  spring  and  summer:  hence  the  formation  of 
annual  rings.  The  tracheides  are  not  scalariform  like  those 
of  ferns,  but  their  walls  have  at  intervals  circular  depressions 
perforated  in  the  centre  and  called  bordered  pits.  The 
tracheides  of  the  primary  xylem  bundles  have  spirally 
thickened  walls,  like  the  spiral  vessels  of  ferns.  The 
phloem,  both  primary  and  secondary,  consists  of  sieve- 
tubes  and  parenchyma. 

The  growing  point  of  Gymnosperms  presents  a  striking 
difference  to  that  of  ferns  and  other  flowerless  plants.  It 
consists  simply  of  a  mass  of  meristem  cells  among  which  no 
apical  cell  is  to  be  distinguished. 

Pines,  like  horsetails  and  club-mosses,  reproduce  by 
means  of  cones  or  floivers.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  male 
and  female,  so  that  sexual  differentiation  is  carried  a  step 
further  than  in  Selaginella,  in  which  sporangia  of  both  sexes 


Fig.  iig.^Keproduction  oiiJ  Uevelopiiient  u(  Gymmsperms. 
A,  dii^ramiriatic  verlical  secliun  of  male  cone,  showing  axis  with  maid 
s|iurophy]ls(j/./A.  d )  bearing  microsporangia  (w«",  j/f):/£r,  ecale-likc 
leaves  forming  a  niiiiiiK'ntary  perianlb. 
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B,  a  single  microspore,  showing  bladder-like  processes  of  outer  coat, 
and  contents  divided  into  small  prothallial  cell  (a)  and  large  cell  {6), 
from  which  the  pollen -tube  arises. 

c,  diagrammatic  vertical  section  of  female  cone,  showing  axis  with 
female  sporophylls  {sp.ph.  9  )  bearing  megasporangia  {mg,  spg)^  each  of 
which  contains  a  single  megaspore  {mg.  sp) :  per,  the  scale-like  perianth 
leaves. 

D,  diagrammatic  vertical  section  of  a  megasporangium,  showing 
cellular  coat  (/),  and  nucellus  («<:/),  micropyle  (nipy),  and  megaspore 
{mg.  sp) :  the  latter  contains  the  prothallus  {prth)  in  which  are  two 
ovaries,  that  to  the  left  showing  a  lai^e  ovum  {ov)  and  neck -cells,  while 
that  to  the  right  has  given  rise  to  an  embryo  {emb)  which  is  in  the 
phyllula  stage,  and  has  sunk  into  the  tissue  of  the  prothallus  by  the 
elongation  of  the  long  suspensor  {spsr). 

A  microspore  [mi.  sp)  is  seen  in  the  micropyle  sending  off  a  pollen- 
tube  (/.  /),  the  end  of  which  is  applied  to  the  necks  of  the  two  ovaries. 

E,  diagrammatic  vertical  section  of  a  seed,  showing  coat  (/),  micro- 
pyle {mpy\  and  endosperm  {end)^  in  which  is  imbedded  an  embryo  in 
the  phyllula  stage,  consisting  of  stem-rudiment  (j/),  cotyledons  {ct),  and 
root  (r). 

(a  and  B,  altered  from  Strasburger  ;  D  and  E,  altered  from  Sachs.) 

are  borne  on  the  same  cone.  In  the  pines  and  their  allies 
both  male  and  female  cones  are  usually  borne  on  the  same 
tree,  so  that  the  plant  is  monoecious:  many  Gymnosperms, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  dia'cious,  each  tree  bearing  either 
male  or  female  cones  only. 

The  male  cones  (Fig.  119,  a)  are  borne  in  clusters  or 
inflorescences  near  the  distal  ends  of  the  branches.  Each 
cone  consists,  as  in  Equisetum  and  Selaginella,  of  an  axis 
bearing  a  large  number  of  sporophylls  {sp.  ph.  (J ) :  it  springs 
from  the  axil  of  a  leaf  and  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
abbreviated  and  peculiarly  modified  shoot. 

The  sporophylls  or  stamens  as  they  are  commonly  called 
(Figs.  119,  sp.ph.  c?  and  Fig.  120),  are  more  or  less  leaf-like 
structures,  each  consisting  of  a  short  stalk  ox  filament  and  an 
expanded  portion  or  anther,  the  latter  bearing  on  its  under  or 
proximal  ^ide  two  microsporangia  or  pollen-sacs  {mi.  spg). 
The  mother-cells  of  these 'divide  each  into  four  microspores 
or  pollen-grains,  which  are  liberated  by  the  rupture  of  the 
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microsporangia  in  immense  ijuantities,  in  the  form  of  clouds 
of  light  yellow  powder  called  polkti.  The  microspore  (b) 
is  at  first  an  ordinary  cell  consisting  of  protoplasm  with  a 
nucleus  and  a  double  cell-wall,  but  eventually  the  proto- 
plasm divides  into  two  ceils  :  a  small  one  («),  the  vestige  of 
the  male  prothailus,  which  soon  divides  again  forming  two 
or  more  cells,  one  of  which  is  distinguished  as  the  generative 
cell;  and  a  large  one  {b),  the  vegttativi  cell.  Under  favour- 
able circumstances  these  cells  undergo  changes  which  nill 
be  described  presently. 

The  structure  of  the  female  cone  is  best  made  out  in  the 


larch.  It  also  consists  (Fig,  iig,  c)  of  an  axis  bearing 
sporophylls  {sp.  ph.  9 ),  or,  as  they  are  usually  called  in 
Phanerogams,  carpels.  Each  carpel  is  a  crimson  leaf  with  a 
green  midrib  produced  distaliy  into  a  projecting  point,  and 
bears  on  its  upper  or  distal  surface  a  little  flattened  body, 
(he  phucntal  scale,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  are  two 
peculiarly  modified  megasporangia  (;/;^i,'.  spg),  commonly 
known  as  tKrules.  In  the  pine  the  placental  scales  (Fig.  121) 
are  larger  that  the  carj>els,  and  their  thickened  distal  ends 
form  the  rhomboid  areas  into  which  the  surface  of  the  cone 
iivided. 
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'I'lie  comparison  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  pine 
and  larch  with  those  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  of 
Angiosperms  will  be  facilitated  by  a  consideration  of  two 
exotic  genera  of  paim-like  Gyranosperms.  In  Zamia  both 
male  (Fig.  122,  a)  and  female  (b)  cones  bear  a  close 
external  resemblance  to  those  of  Equisetum,  the  sporophylls 
{sp.  ph.  (J ,  sp.  ph.  ? )  being  stalked  hexagonal  scales  on  the 
inner  surfaces  of  which  the  pollen-sacs  (b,  mi.  spg)  or  ovules 
(d,  mg.  spg)  are  borne.  In  the  female  Cycas  the  carpels 
(ic,  sp.  ph.  ¥ )  are  not  arranged  in  a  cone,  but  form  a  whorl 


of  leaf-like  bodies  obviously  homologous  with  foliage  leaves. 
Each  carpel  is,  in  fact,  a  leaf  20-30  cm.  long,  and  deeply 
lobed  at  its  edge :  in  the  distal  portion  the  lobes  are  long 
and  slender,  but  proximally  they  take  the  form  of  ovoidal 
bodies  {mg.  spg),  about  the  size  of  plums,  the  ovules  or 
niegasporangia. 

The  ovules  difTer  strikingly  in  structure  from  the  megasjwr- 
angia  of  Cryptogams.  Each  consists  of  a  solid  mass  of  small 
cells  called  the  nncelliis  (Fig,  119,  d,  net),  attached  by  its 
proximal  end  to  the  sporophyll,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall 
or  inlegnment  (i)  also  formed  of  a  small-celled  tissue.     The 


>ns  of  Zaiiiia,   showing  llie  hei.ngonal  sporo- 
■,  showing  lie  microsporangia  («/(, 


■,  showing  the  megasporangia  (w^. 

single  female  sporophyl!  (j/.  fh.  9  )  of  Cycns,  Ihe  pointed  lobes 
the  distal  portion  replaced  proximnlly  by  megasporangia  [mg.  spig). 
(After  Sachs.) 


ifegument  is  in  close  contact  with  the  iiucellus,  but  is  jwr- 
forated  distally  by  an  aperture,  the  mkropyk  {mpy),  tlirough 
which  a  small  area  of  the  nucellns  is  exposed. 
-^  Eacli  megasporangiutn  contains  only  a  single  mcgaspore, 
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frequently  called  the  embryo  sac  (c  and  d,  mg,  sp),  and 
having  the  form  of  a  large  ovoidal  body  embedded  in  the 
tissue  of  the  nucellus.  It  has  at  first  the  characters  of  a 
single  cell,  but  afterwards,  by  division  of  its  nucleus  and 
protoplasm,  becomes  filled  with  small  cells  representing  a 
prothallus  (J>rth).  As  in  Vascular  Cryptogams,  single  super- 
ficial cells  of  the  prothallus  are  converted  into  ovaries  which 
are  extremely  simple  in  structure,  each  consisting  of  a  large 
ovum  {ov\  and  of  a  variable  number  of  neck-cells. 

The  pollen,  liberated  by  the  rupture  of  the  microsporangia, 
is  carried  to  considerable  distances  by  the  wind,  some  of  it 
falling  on  the  female  cones  of  the  same  or  another  tree.  In 
this  way  single  microspores  (pollen-grains)  find  their  way 
into  the  micropyle  of  a  megasporangium  (d,  mi,  sp).  This 
is  the  process  known  as  pollination^  and  is  the  necessary 
antecedent  of  fertilisation. 

The  microspore  now  germinates :  the  outer  coat  bursts, 
and  the  vegetative  cell  (b,  ^)  protrudes  in  the  form  of  a 
filament  resembling  a  hypha  of  Mucor,  and  called  a  pollen- 
tube  (d,  p.t).  This  forces  its  way  into  the  tissue  of  .the 
nucellus,  like  a  root  making  its  way  through  the  soil,  and 
finally  reaches  the  megaspore  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  an  ovary.  A  process  then  grows  out  from  the  end 
of  the  tube,  passes  between  the  neck-cells,  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  ovum. 

In  the  meantime  the  nucleus  of  the  vegetative  cell  {b) — 
that  from  which  the  pollen-tube  grows — has  travelled  towards 
the  end  of  the  pollen-tube  and  undergone  degeneration.  The 
generative  cell  at  the  same  time  enters  the  pollen-tube  and 
divides  into  two  sperm-cells.  The  end  of  the  pollen-tube 
becomes  mucilaginous  and  one  of  the  sperm-cells  makes 
its  way  through  it,  down  the  neck  of  the  ovary  and  into  the 
ovum.     The   nucleus   of  the   sperm-cell — called   the  male 
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pronucleus — then  conjugates  with  the  nucleus  of  thu  ov-um, 
lix  female  pronucleus,  and  thus  effects  the  process  of  feitilisa- 

rion,  or  the  conversion  of  the  oi-um  into  tht;  oosperm. 
The  development  of  the  oosperm  is  a  very  tomplicattd 
process,  and  results  in  the  formation  not  of  a  single  polypJast 
hut  of  four,  each  at  the  end  of  a  long  suspensor  (n,  spsr), 
formed  of  a  linear  a^regate  of  cells,  which  by  its  elonga- 
tion carries  the  embryo  {emb')  down  into  the  tissue  of  the 
prothallus.  As  a  rule  only  one  of  these  embryos  comes  to 
maturity  :  it  develops  a  rudimentary  stem,  root,  and  four  or 
more  cotyledons,  and  so  becomes  a  piiyllula. 

t  While  these  processes  are  going  on  the  female  coue  in- 
cases greatly  in  size  and  becomes  woody.  The  mega- 
■orangia,  now  called  seeds,  also  become  much  larger,  their 
teguments  (e,  I),  becoming  brown  and  hard  and  constitut- 
g  the  seed-coat  or  ksta,  which  in  the  pine  is  produced  into 
flattened  expansion  or  2ving,  The  megaspore  in  each  seed 
enlarges  so  much  as  to  displace  the  nucellus  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  cells  of  the  prothallus  filling  the  megaspore  develop 
large  quantities  of  plastic  products,  such  as  fat  and  albumin- 

■pus  substances,  to  be  used  in  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo ; 
Be  tissue  thus  formed  is  the  endosperm  (end). 
^  As  the  cone  dries  the  placental  scales  separate  and  expose 
Ihe  seeds,  which  drop  out  and  may  he  carried  considerable 
distances  by  the  wind,  acting  upon  their  wings,  before  faiUng 
to  the  ground. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  the  seed  germinates. 
By  absorption  of  moisture  its  contents  swell  and  burst  the 
seed-coat,  and  the  root  of  the  phyllula  {r)  emerges,  followed 
before  long  by  the  stem  (s/)  and  cotyledons  {e/}.  The 
phyllula  thus  becomes  the  seedling  plant,  and  by  further 
growth  and  the  successive  formation  of  new  parts  is  con- 
r  verted  into  the  adult. 
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In  Gymnosperms  we  see  an  even  more  striking  reduction 
of  the  gamobium  than  in  Selaginella.  The  female  prothallus 
is  permanently  inclosed  in  the  megaspore,  and  the  mega- 
spore  in  the  megasporangium :  the  ovaries  also  are  greatly 
simplified.  The  male  prothallus  is  represented  by  the 
smaller  cell  of  the  microspore,  and  no  formation  of  sperms 
takes  place,  fertilisation  being  effected  by  sperm-cells  formed 
trom  one  of  the  products  of  division  of  the  prothallial  cell, 
which  migrate  to  the  extremity  of  a  tubular  prolongation  of 
the  larger  or  vegetative  cell  of  the  microspore,  and  finally 
conjugate  with  the  ova. 

It  is  w^orthy  of  notice  that  Phanerogams,  alone  among 
the  higher  organisms,  have  abandoned  the  ordinary  method 
of  fertilisation  by  the  conjugation  of  ovum  and  sperm.  In 
this  respect  they  are  the  most  specialised  of  living  things. 


LESSON    XXXIV 


j  To  this  group  belong  all  the  commoner  herbs  and  shrubs 
L  as  well  as  trees  other  than  flymnosperms,  such  as  palms, 
I  oaks,   elms,    beeches,    poplars,    &c.     There    are   two   sub- 
i  divisions  of  the  group  which  must  be  mentioned,  because 
I  of  the  necessity  of  referring  to  them  later  on  :  they  are  the 
I>icoiykdons,  so  called  because  of  the  presence  of  two  coty- 
ledons or  seed-leaves  in  the  phyllula,  and  the  Monocotykdofis, 
in  which  only  a  single  seed-leaf  is  present.    Among  Dico- 
tyledons are  included  the  large  majority  of  wild  and  garden 
flowers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  angiospermous  trees  :  the 
best  known  Monocotyledons  are  the  lilies  and  their  allies, 
the  various  kinds  of  narcissus,  orchids,  grasses,  and  palms. 
The  general  relations  of  the  main  parts  of  the  plant — ■ 
I  stem,  root,  leaves,  &:c.— are  the  same  as  in  Gymnosperms,  as 
I  may  be  seen  by  comparing  a  wallflower,  an  elm,  a  poplar, 
I  and  a  lily,  taken  as  examples  of  dicotyledonous  herbs,  of 
[  dicotyledonous  trees,  and  of  Monocotyledons  respectively. 
[  In  the  lily,  however,  as  in  Monocotyledons  generally,  there 
0  primary  root,  but  a  great  number  of  equal-sized  root- 
I  fibres  springing  from  the  base  of  the  stem. 

In  Dicotyledons  the  arrangement  of  the  tissues  is  the 
t^ame  as  in  Gymnosperms  (p.  448) :  the  vascular  btindtes 
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are  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  there  is  a  closed  cambium 
cylinder  from  which  new  xylem  is  added  internally,  and  new 
phloem  externally.  Moreover,  in  trees  and  shrubs,  i.e., 
plants  which  survive  from  year  to  year  instead  of  dying  down 
at  the  end  of  one  or  two  seasons,  a  cork-cambium  is  formed 


phi 


Fig.  123. — Diagrammatic  transverse  seciion  of  the  stem  of  a  Lily, 
sliowing  Ihe  epidermis  (ep),  cortical  parenchyma  containing '  chloro- 
phj'll  (cor\  and  axial  cylinder  of  parenchyma  surrounded  by  the  pericycle 
(p-i)  and  containing  vascular  bundles,  each  consisting  of  phloem  {pkl\ 
and  xylem  {xy). 


in  the  cortex  from  which  an  external  layer  of  cork  is  pro- 
duced, the  epidermis  disappearing.  So  that  the  phenomena 
of  growth  in  thickness  can  be  studied  as  conveniently  in 
any  dicotyledonous  tree  as  in  a  pine  or  cypress. 

In  Monocotyledons — in  a  lily,  for  instance — the  arrange- 
ment of  tissues  is  different.  The  vascular  bundles  (Fig.  123) 
are  arranged  in  a  number  of  irregular  circles  scattered 
throughout  the  central  parenchyma  or  ground  tissue,  which 
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L  b  separated  from  the  cortical  parenchj'ma  (airl)  by  a  layer 
f  of  sclerenchymatous  cells,  \.h.e  perity^k  {fire).  The  bundlus 
i  collateral,  the  xylem  (xy)  facing  the  axis  of  the  stem. 
[  tiie  phloem  {phi)  its  periphery  :  but  there  is  a  fundamental 
r'diflerencc  from  the  bundles  of  (Jymnosperms  and  Dico- 
I  tyledons  in  that  the  fully  formed  bundle  contains  no 
I  cambium,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  further  growili.  The 
I  bundles  of  Monocotyledons  are  therefore  dosed,  while  those 
I  of  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons  are  open.  Owing 
i  partly  to  this  circumstance,  partly  to  the  thick  unyielding 
[  pericycle,  the  stems  of  nearly  all  Monocotyledons  are  in- 
I  capable,  when  once  their  tissues  are  fully  formed,  of  further 
■'increase  in  thickness.  Hence  the  characteristic  slenderness 
f  erf  the  trunk  of  a  ])alm  as  compared  with  that  of  a  pine  or 
f  tui  oak. 

The  wood  of  Angiosperms  consists  of  spiral,  annular 
and  dotted  vessels,  of  fibres  or  prosenchymatous  cells,  and 
of  parenchyma.  'I'he  phloem  contains  sieve-tubes,  long 
tough  prosenchymatous  cells  called  bast-fibres,  and  paren- 
chyma. The  growing  point,  as  in  Gymnosperms,  has  no 
apical  cell. 

The  leaves  vary  indefinitely  in  form,  and  all  that  can  be 
mentioned  with  regard  to  them  in  the  present  brief  sketch 
is  that  in  most  Monocotyledons  they  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  traversed  by  numerous  parallel  veins,  while  in  Dico- 
tyledons they  are  generally  broad,  with  a  smaller  number — 
one  lo  five — of  primary  veins  from  which  secondary  veins 
branch  out  and  unite  in  a  network.  So  that  the  venation 
or  veining  is  parallel  in  Monocotyledons,  reticulate  in  Dico- 
tyledons. 

It  is  in  the  structure  of  the  flower  that  the  most  striking 
differences   from,    and   the    most    marked   advance   upon, 
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Gymnosperms  are  seen.  The  modifications  of  the  flower 
among  both  groups  of  Angiosperms  are  almost  infinite,  and 
can  be  thoroughly  understood  only  by  a  careful  study  of 
numerous  forms  :  all  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  essential  points  of  structure  and  the  lead- 
ing modifications,  by  reference  to  a  few  selected  forms. 

In  a  buttercup  {Ranunculus),  one  of  the  most  generalised 
Dicotyledons,  the  flower  is  borne  at  the  end  of  a  long  stalk 
or  peduncle  (Fig.  124,  a  and  b,  pd\  the  distal  end  of  which 
is  expanded  into  a  conical  floral  receptacle  (b  and  c,  fl,  r\ 
serving  for  the  attachment  of  the  various  parts  of  the  flower. 

From  the  broad  proximal  end  of  the  receptacle  spring 
five  greenish  leaves  {k  and  b,  cp\  arranged  in  a  whorl :  they 
are  the  sepals,  and  together  constitute  the  calyx  of  the 
flower.  A  little  higher  up  arise,  alternately  with  the  sepals, 
^SQ.  larger  leaves  (a  and  b,  //)  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour, 
forming  the  conspicuous  part  of  the  whole  flower  :  they  are 
the  petals,  and  together  constitute  the  corolla.  Each  petal 
has  at  the  base  of  its  upper  side  a  little  scale  called  a  nectary 
(f,  net),  from  which  a  sweet  juice,  called  nectar,  is  secreted. 

Both  sepals  and  petals  spring  from  the  base  of  the  conical 
receptacle.  From  the  lower  half  of  the  part  above  their 
origin  arise  a  large  number  of  stamens  (b  and  c,  st),  arranged, 
not  in  a  whorl,  but  in  a  close  spiral,  and  together  constituting 
the  andracium.  Each  stamen  (d)  consists  of  a  stalk  or 
filament  {fl),  bearing  at  its  distal  end  an  expanded  body  or 
anther  {an),  divided  by  longitudinal  ridges  into  four  lobes. 
A  transverse  section  (Fig.  125,  b^)  shows  that  each  lobe 
contains  a  pollen-sac  or  microsporangium  {mi.  spg),  filled,  in 
the  ripe  condition,  with  minute  pollen-grains  or  microspores 
(;;//.  sp). 

From  the  distal  portion  of  the  receptacle  arise,  also  in  a 
close  spiral,  a  number  of  little  pod-like  bodies,  the  cdrpels 


(b  and  C,  cp)  togclln,-r  conslituling   tho  tiyiiadiim  or  pisli/. 
liach    carptl    consists   of  an    expanded,    hollow,    proximal 
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Fic.  114.— Slructurc  of  the  flower  of  Ihe  Bullercup. 

A,  the  enlire  flower  from  below,  sliowing  peduncle  (fid),  sepnls  [sp), 
and  pelals  (//). 

B,  vertical  seclion  of  flower,  showing  peduncle  {fd),  floral  receptacle 
(/.  r),  sepals  (jfl),  petals  ijtl),  stamen  {s/),  and  carpels  {cp). 

The  carpel  cp  is  cut  vettlcaily,  and  shows  the  megasporangium. 
c,  floral  receptacle  07.  r),  with  carpels  (cp),  one  stamen  [si],  and 
scars  left  by  the  remOTal  of  the  remaining  stamens. 

D,  stamen,  showing  Rlamenl  (Jl)  and  anther  {an). 

E,  carpel  in  vertical  section,  showing  venter  {vnt)  with  contained 
megasporangium  (mg.  sf^,  and  style  (si). 

F,  petal,  with  nectary  {ml). 

(a  and  c,  after  Vines  ;  B,  D,  and  F,  after  Maout  and  Decaisne  ;  E, 
after  Oliver.) 

portiuii  or  venler^  (il,  lint),  and  of  a  short,  hook-like  distal 
rein)ty(j'/')  covered  with  sticky  hairs  and  called  the  stigma. 

'  Commonly  called  mmiy. 
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The  venter  contains  a  single  ovule  or  megasporangium  {mg, 
spg\  differing  from  that  of  the  pine  in  being  covered  by  a 
double  instead  of  a  single  coat  (Fig.  126,  d, /^, /2),  both 
perforated  by  a  micropyle  {m.  py\  which  places  the  central 
mass  of  tissue  or  nucellus  {ncl)  in  communication  with  the 
cavity  of  the  venter  (Fig.  126,  a).  The  nucellus,  like  that 
of  pines,  contains  a  single  embryo-sac  or  megaspore  {mg.  sp). 

The  fact  that  the  megasporangia  are  contained  in  a  cavity 
of  the  carpel,  and  so  shut  off  from  all  direct  communication 
with  the  exterior,  forms  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  angiospermous  or  covered-seeded,  and  the  gymno- 
spermous  or  naked-seeded  Phanerogams. 

We  saw  that  in  Gymnosperms,  as  in  the  Vascular  Crypto- 
gams, the  sporangia  were  borne  on  structures,  the  sporophylls, 
which  were  obviously  modified  leaves.  In  the  buttercup 
the  stamens  and  carpels  have  departed  so  widely  from  the 
leaf-type  that  their  true  nature  becomes  obvious  only  after 
comparison  with  other  forms. 

In  the  White  Water-lily  {Nymphcea  alba)  the  very  numerous 
petals  are  arranged,  like  the  stamens,  in  a  spiral,  and  the 
two  sets  of  organs  pass  insensibly  into  one  another.  As  we 
trace  the  petals  (Fig.  125,  a^)  upwards  on  the  floral  recep- 
tacle we  find  them  become  narrower  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth  (a^),  and  on  the  apex  two  little  yellow  lobes  appear 
{mi,  spg).  Still  passing  up  the  spiral  the  lobes  become 
more  and  more  pronounced,  and  the  petal  narrower  (a^), 
until  at  last  the  lobes  become  aggregated  into  an  undoubted 
anther  (a^,  an\  while  the  blade  of  the  petal  is  narrowed  to  a 
filament,  its  distal  end  serving  to  unite  the  anther-lobes  and 
constituting  the  connective  {cor). 

The  same  transition  from  petals  to  stamens  is  seen  in 
many  "  double  "  flowers,  such  as  the  double  apple,  in  which 
the  number  of  petals   becomes  greatly  increased   by  the 
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assumption  of  a  petaloid  rorm  by  ihe  outer  stamens,  various 
inlemic-diate  stages  being  present  from  the  typical  stamen, 
through  irregular  leaves  with  anther-lobes  at  their  distal  ends, 
to  the  ordinary  broad  while  [>etal. 

We  see,  then,  that  a  stamen  is  a  leaf  on  the  surface  of 
which  four  microsporangia  (b',  itii.  spg)  are  devel(Ji>ed :  the 
blade  of  the  leaf  is  narrowed  to  form  a  mere  stalk,  while  the 


Fig.  125- — a'-a*,  iransition  from  petal  lo  slainen  ;  mi.  i/j;  mlcio- 
spoiBngut  i  y?,  filament  ;  an,  anther. 

b',  tnnsi-erse  section  of  male  sijorophyll  in  the  stage  a';  iiir,  mitl- 
rib  of  staminal  leaf  ;  mi.  spg,  microEporangia. 

b',  transverse  Eectiun  of  typical  anther,  lowing  connective  {ter)  with 
Viiscular  bundle  or  midrib  (mr),  on  the  left  two  microsiwrangia  {mi. 
sjig),  and  on  the  right  Ihe  escape  of  llie  microspores  {mi.  sf)  by  dehia- 
cence  of  ihc  anther. 


microsporangia  have  become  so    closely  aggregated  as  to 
form  a  single  four-lobed  body,  the  anther  {■&■). 

Similarly  the  carpel  can  be  shown  to  conform  to  the  leaf- 
type.  The  fJower  of  the  cherry  has  a  single  flask-shaped 
carpei,  consisting  of  a  rounded  venter,  with  an  expaiided 
stigma  borne  on  the  end  of  a  stalk  or  style.  But  when  the 
cherry  flower  becomes  double,  the  normal  carpel  is  replaced 
by  a  little  green  leaf,  quite  like  a  foliage-leaf,  except  that  it 
s  permanently  folded  upon  the  midrib  so  as  to  liring  the 
Sfo  lialves  of  its  upper  or  dorsal  surface  almost  into  contact. 

H    li    2 
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Imagine  one  or  more  of  the  marginal  lobes  of  such  a  leaf  to 
be  replaced  by  megasporangia,  as  in  Cycas  (Fig.  122,  e), 
and  the  edges  of  its  proximal  part  to  come  together  and 
unite  (Fig.  126,  b\  b^).  The  result  will  be  the  enclosure 
of  the  ovules  in  a  capsule  formed  from  the  proximal  part  of 
the  leaf,  while  its  distal  end  forms  the  style  and  stigma. 

The  extreme  differentiation  of  both  male  and  female 
sporophylls  is  not  the  only  important  difference  between  the 
angiospermous  and  the  gymnospermous  flower.  Almost 
equally  characteristic,  and  equally  striking  as  a  sign  of 
advance  in  organisation,  is  the  fact  that  the  sporophylls  are 
surrounded  by  two  sets — sometimes  reduced  to  one — of 
floral  organs,  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  together  form  the 
floral  envelope  or  perianth.  In  most  Gymnosperms  the 
only  indication  of  a  perianth  is  in  the  form  of  inconspicuous 
barren  scales,  />.,  scales  not  bearing  sporangia,  at  the  base 
of  the  cone  (Fig.  119,  a  and  By  per),  while  in  Angiosperms 
the  perianth  has  become  differentiated  into  two  well-marked 
and  conspicuous  sets  of  leaves. 

The  function  of  the  sepals  is  usually  to  protect  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower  in  the  bud  :  they  are  generally  of  such  a 
size  as  completely  to  close  over  the  petals,  stamens,  and 
carpels  until  the  flower  opens,  when  they  often  either  turn 
back  or  fall  off.  They  are  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as 
leaves  which  have  been  modified  for  protective  purposes. 

The  petals  serve  an  entirely  different  function.  They  are 
usually  large  and  brightly  coloured,  forming  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  flower :  they  are  also  commonly  scented, 
and  from  them  or  some  adjacent  part  nectar  is  secreted. 
This  fluid  forms  the  staple  food  of  many  insects,  especially 
butterflies,  moths,  and  bees,  which,  as  soon  as  a  flower  is 
opened,  may  be  seen  to  visit  it  and  to  insert  head  or 
proboscis  in  order  to  suck  the  sweet  juice. 
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^^B  By  Ihe  time  this  takes  place  the  stamens  have  dehhetd, 
^^^^jt;  split  down  each  side,  so  that  the  two  pollen-sacs  of  each 
half-anther  discharge  their  pollen  by  a  common  slit  (Fiy.  125, 
II-).  The  pollen  is  usually  not  dry  like  that  of  Clymnosperms 
but  sticky,  so  that  the  grains  are  not  readily  blown  away  but 
tend  to  adhere  to  one  another  and  to  the  ruptured  anther. 
Thus,  when  the  insect  inserts  its  head  into  the  flower  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  pollen  is  certain  to  stick  to 
,   and   lo   be   carried   off  as   the  insect  flies  to  another 


^^B|owi 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  stigma  is  covered  with 
sticky  hairs,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  as  the  insect 
flies  from  flower  to  flower,  the  pollen  it  has  collecled  from 
the  stamens  of  one  is  transferred  to  the  stigmas  of  another, 
and  thus,  in  all  ihe  higher  Angiosperms,  pollination  is  effected 
by  the  agency  of  insects  and  not,  as  in  Clymnosperms,  by  the 
chance  action  of  the  wind. 

Thus  the  corolla  serves  an  attractive  purpose:  by  its 
colour  and  scent  insects  are  informed  of  the  store  of  nectar 
it  contains,  and  in  the  search  for  that  food  they  uncon- 
sciously benefit  the  plant  by  performing  the  work  of  pollina- 
tion. In  this  way  pollination  is  made  more  certain  than 
when  left  to  the  wind,  and  the  plant  is  saved  the  production 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  pollen  essential  to  a  wind- 
fertilised  plant,  in  which  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  grains 
produced  can  possibly  find  their  way  to  a  female  cone. 

Still  another  striking  feature  of  the  angiospermous  as 
compared  with  the  gj-mnospermous  flower  is  the  shortening 
of  its  axis.  A  comparison  of  Fig.  136,  a,  with  Fig.  119, 
A  and  c,  shows  that  the  floral  receptacle  (fl.  r)  of  the  Angio- 
sperm  is  nothing  but  the  axis  of  the  gymnospermous  cone 
shortened  and  broadened.  The  natural  result  is  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  intornodes  and  the  consequent  approximation 


phTlia  (K  lUaiciH  (f^  ^i*:.  i  ),  anii  one  of  feaoale  spoiopliyils  a 
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The  mnle  5]>oropliyll  limrs  niicrnsporangiti  {mi.  >flg)  coniitinlng 
tnicrospores  (mi.  s/i). 

The  rem^c  sporophyll  consisls  of  n  solid  slyle  {it)  terminaled  hy  a 
sligmii  (i/^X  snd  °^  n  hollow  venter  (7')  conlnining  a  megaspDrangiimi 
\wj.  r/ip)  in  which  is  a  single  mc^poro  {mg,  st). 

On  the  right  udc  a  mitTOspore  is  shown  on  the  sligmi,  nml  his  lienl 
nfl'a  pollen-luhe  (/>./)  lliroiigh  the  tissue  of  the  style  to  the  micropylc  of 
the  mePaaODraopiuiD. 

a  female  sporophyll  from  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  B*,  the 
e  section,  showing  the  folding  in  of  its  edgeii  to  form 
the  cavity  or  venter  in  which  the  megasporangiii  (mj.  i/j}  nre  enclosed  i 
ur.  r.  the  midiib. 

c',  s  microspore,  showing  the  two  cells  (a  and  t)  into  Ufhich  Its 
contents  divide ;  the  laiger  b  ihe  vegetal ive-cell. 

c*,  the  same,  tending  out  a  pollen-tube  (ji.  t);  nii,  iiu^,  the  twomiclcl  1 
the  generative  nucleus  has  not  yet  divided. 

D,  dlagmmmatic  veriicnl  teciion  of  a  me^iKporangiiim,  showing  the 
double  integument  (/*,/"'),  nucellus  («<7),  micropyle  (w.fiy),  and  mega- 
spore  {me.  sj>) :  the  latter  contains  the  secondaiy  nucleus  (nn)  in  the 
centre,  three  aniipodnl  cells  (on/)  at  the  pioximal  end,  and  two  synet. 
gidn  iinffj  and  an  ovum  (or')  at  the  distal  end. 

A  pollen-lube  (/.  r)  is  shoun  with  its  end  in  contact  with  Iho 
synei^dic. 

E,  scmi-diagranimatic  section  6f  the  megaspore  of  n  young  seed, 
showing  an  embryo  (eird)  in  the  polyplaat  stage  with  its  suspensor 
is^ir) ;  also  numerous  vacuoles  (tucj  and  nuclei  ('"'). 

F,  diagrammatic  vertical  section  of  a  ripe  reed,  showing  the  seed-coat 
(I),  micropyle  {m.  fy),  perisperm  {per)  derived  from  the  tissue  of  the 
nuixitlus,  and  endospenn  {tnd)  formed  in  the  megaspore  and  containinE 
an  embiyo  in  the  phyllula  stage  with  slem-rodiment  (tl),  colj-Iedons  {//), 
and  root  {r). 

(b',  after  Behrens  ;  c',  c',  and  e,  altered  from  Howes.) 

of  the  nodes,  so  iliat  all  the  leaves— sepals,  petals, 
stamens,  and  carpels — arise  close  together  from  a  small 
area.  Thus,  the  angiospermous  flower,  like  tht;  gymno- 
sjwrmous  cone,  is  a  modified  shoot  of  limited  growth, 
having  its  axis  shortened  to  a  floral  receptacle  and  its 
leaves  modified  to  form  the  various  floral  organs.  The 
composition  of  the  flower  may  therefore  be  expres.sed  in  a 
diagrammatic  form  as  follows : — 

frerianlh  / P™'ective- Sepals  (Calyx). 
Floral  Rsceptaclel   ,  <^    enanin  ^At^^actlve— I-etals  (Corolla). 
=Axis  of  Shoot  J  J  Sporo-      (Male — Stamens  (Andrcecium), 
'•  phylU     \  Female— Carpels  (Gynttcivim). 


Fig.  127. — a',  Vetticiil  section  of  flower  o{  Hellehoiits,  Khowing^ 
floral  receptacle  ;  sp,  sepals  ;  fl,  petals  ;  st,  stamens  ;  and  cp,  carp 
thnt  lo  the  right  cut  longiludinall;^  to  show  die  mc^aspomngia  (mg.  j; 

a',  transverse  section  of  gyncecium  uf  Helleborus  passing  throng  u 
venter  (rn/)  of  the  six  carpels,  each  of  which  has  a  midrib  {m> )  and 
united  edges  {e)  to  which  the  m^asporangia  are  nitnched. 

b',  vertical  section  of  flower  of  Campanula,  showing  floral  recep- 
tacle [fl.  r)  enclosing  venter  of  gyncecium  {vnl),  with  m^;asporangia 
{mg.  spg)  i  calyx  (fafl  ;  corolla  (for)  j  anthers  (ii«)  and  filaments  (_/?J  id 
Glamens:  and  style  (;/>■)  and  sligma  (i/^. 

s',  transverse  section  of  gyncecium  of  Campanula  enclosed  IT 
receptahle  (/.  r).     Letters  as  in  a^. 

c,  transverse  section  of  gyntEcium  of  Ri'lt!.     loiters  as  in  A* 

(a'  and  b',  after  Le  Maout  and  Decaisrif.) 
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There  are  one  or  two  imporlanl  modifiealions  of  the 
flower  which  must  be  brie9y  referred  to. 

In  the  Christ  mas- rose  {HeUehnrus)  Ihc  general  structure 
of  the  flower  resembles  that  of  the  buttercup  except  that  the 
petals  (Fig.  127,  a',  ft)  are  small  and  tubular,  and  the 
sepals  (jt/)  so  lai^e  as  to  form  the  obvious  and  attractive 
part  of  the  flower.  But  the  large  carpels  {cp)  are  few— three 
to  six — in  number,  arranged  in  a  single  whorl,  and  closely 
applied  to  one  another  by  their  lateral  faces  (a^).  The 
peripheral  or  outwardly-facing  border  of  each  represents  the 
midrib  [inr)  of  the  carpellary  leaf,  the  central  border— that 
facing  the  axis  of  the  flower — its  united  edges  (c).  To  (he 
latter  are  attached  several  megasporangia  arranged  in  a 
longitudinal  row. 

In  the  Canterbury-bell  {Campanula)  there  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  single  carpel  {b'  vni)  with  three  stigmas  {itg). 
But  a  transverse  section  of  the  venter  (b^)  shows  it  to 
contain  three  cavities  arranged  round  a  longitudinal  axis  to 
U'hich  are  attached  three  rows  of  ovules  {f»g.  i/g),  one  to 
each  chamber.  Obviously  such  a  pistil  is  produced  by  the 
three  carpels  of  which  it  is  composed  being  not  simply 
applied  to  one  aiiolher  as  in  the  Christmas-rose,  but  actually 
fused.  In  the  currant  (Jmes)  the  pistil  shows  in  transverse 
Section  a  single  cavity  only  (c),  but  with  two  rows  of  ovules 
^'/(f.  s/ig) :  here  the  carpellary  leaves  have  united  with  one 
another  simply  by  their  edges. 

Campanula  illustrates  concrescence  not  of  the  carpels 
only  but  of  all  the  other  floral  whorls.  The  sepals  have 
united  to  form  a  cup-like  calyx  (Fig.  127,  b',  ca/),  the  petals 
are  joined  into  a  vase-like  corolla  {cor),  and  the  filaments  of 
the  stamens  (^)  are  united  below.  Moreover,  the  floral 
receptacle  {_/?.  r)  instead  of  being  conical,  as  in  the  butter- 
cup, is  hollowed  into  a  cup  which  encloses  and  is  fused  with 
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the  venter  of  the  pistil  {vnt) :  it  thus  loses  all  appearance  of 
being  a  stem-structure  and  becomes  a  mere  capsule  for  the 
gynoecium,  giving  attachment  at  its  edges  to  the  other 
floral  organs. 

An  extended  study  of  flowers  will  show  how  all  the  main 
modifications  are  brought  about  by  the  varying  form  of 
the  floral  receptacle,  by  the  concrescence  of  one  part  with 
another,  by  the  enlargement  of  certain  parts,  and  by  the 
diminution  or  complete  suppression  of  others. 

The  microspores  are  at  first  simple  cells,  each  with  a 
double  cell-wall  and  a  nucleus.  The  nucleus  divides  into 
two  (Fig.  126,  c^),  a  larger  vegetative  nucleus,  and  a  smaller 
which  divides  again  forming  two  generative  nuclei,  each  of 
which  may  become  surrounded  by  a  thin  cell-wall. 

No  prothallus  is  formed  in  the  megaspore,  but  its  nucleus 
divides,  the  products  of  division  pass  to  opposite  ends  of 
the  spore,  and  each  divides  again  and  then  again,  so  that 
four  nuclei  are  produced  at  each  extremity.  Three  of  the 
nuclei  at  the  proximal  end — that  furthest  from  the  micropyle 
— become  surrounded  by  protoplasm  and  take  on  the  char- 
acter of  cells  (d,  ant)  all  devoid  of  cell-wall  and  called  antipodal 
cells  ;  the  fourth  remains  unchanged.  Similarly,  of  the  four 
nuclei  at  the  distal  or  micropylar  end,  one  remains  unchanged 
and  three  assume  the  form  of  cells  by  becoming  invested 
with  protoplasm.  Of  these  three,  two  lie  near  the  wall  of 
the  megaspore  and  are  called  synergidce  (sng):  the  third,  more 
deeply  placed,  is  the  ovum  (ov).  The  two  unaltered  nuclei 
now  travel  to  the  centre  of  the  megaspore  and  unite  with 
one  another,  forming  the  secondary  nucleus  (nu)  of  the  spore. 

There  is  thus  a  single  ovum  produced  in  each  megaspore, 
but  no  ovary  and  no  prothallus :  the  female  portion  of  the 
gamobium  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression. 
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Pollination  may  take  place,  as  wc  have  seen,  by  the  agency 
cither  of  the  wind  or  of  insects.  The  microspores  are 
deposited  on  the  stigma  (a),  where  they  germinate,  each 
fceending  ofi"  a  pollen-tube  {a  and  c*,  /.  /),  which  grows 
downwards  through  the  ti^ue  of  the  stigma  and  style  to  the 
cavity  of  the  venter,  where  it  reaches  a  megasporangium, 
and  entering  at  the  niicropyle  (d,  p.  f),  continues  its  course 
through  the  nucellus,  finally  applying  itself  to  the  distal  end 
of  the  megaspore  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
synergidie. 

In  the  meantime  the  nuclei  of  the  microspore  (c*,  nu, 
Hit^)  have  passed  into  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube.  The 
vegetative  nucleus  undergoes  degeneration,  becoming 
shrivelled  and  unaffected  by  dyes.  One  of  the  two 
generative  nuclei  also  degenerates,  the  other,  probably 
surrounded  by  protoplasm  containing  the  astrosphere, 
passes  through  the  softened  cell-wall  of  the  swollen  end 
of  the  pollen -tubeeand  enters  the  ovum,  uniting  with  its 
iucleus  in  the  usual  way. 

The  ovum  is  thus  converted  into  an  oosperm  or  unicellu- 

r  embryo  :  it  acquires  a  cell-wall  and  almost  immediately 
pvides  into  two  cells,  of  which  that  nearest  the  niicropyle 
ecomes  the  suspensor  (e,  sfsr),  the  other,  or  embr)*o 
ptoper  {em/i),  forming  a  solid  a^^egate  of  cells,  the  poly- 
By  further  differentiation  rudiments  of  a  stem  (v,  si), 
%  root  {r)  and  either  one  or  two  cotyledons  {c()  are  formed, 
and  the  embryo  passes  into  the  phyllula  stage. 

While  the  early  development  of  the  embryo  is  going  on, 
the  secondary  nucleus  of  the  megaspore  divides  repeatedly, 
and  the  products  of  division  (r,  nu)  becoming  surrounded 
by  protoplasm,  a  number  of  cells  are  produced,  which,  by 
further  multiplication,  fill  up  all  that  part  of  the  megaspore 
*  which   is  not  occupied  by  the  embryo.     The    tissue  thus 
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formed  is  called  the  endosperm  (f,  end),  and  occupies  pre- 
cisely the  position  of  the  vestigial  prothallus  of  Gymnosperms 
(Fig.  119,  p.  453,  ly^prfh,  and  e,  end:  and  p.  458),  differing 
from  it  in  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  only  after  fertilisation. 
We  have  here  a  case  of  retarded  development :  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  prothallus  has  gone  so  far  that  it  arises  long 
after  the  formation  of  the  ovum  which,  in  both  Gymnosperms 
and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  is  a  specially  modified  prothallial 
cell.  As  a  rule  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  disappears  as  the 
embryo  grows,  but  in  some  cases,  e^.,  the  water-lily,  it  is 
retained,  forming  an  additional  store  of  nutrient  material 
and  called  the  perisperm  (Fig.  126,  f,  per). 

The  phyllula  continues  to  grow  and  remains  inclosed  in 
the  megasporangium,  which  undergoes  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  size  and  becomes  the  seed.  One  or  more  seeds 
also  remain  inclosed  in  the  venter  of  the  pistil,  which  grows 
considerably  and  constitutes  the  fruit.  Finally  the  seeds 
are  liberated,  the  phyllula  protrudes  first  its  root,  and  then 
its  stem  and  cotyledons  through  the  ruptured  seed-coat,  and 
becomes  the  seedling  plant. 

We  learn  from  this  and  the  two  preceding  lessons  that 
there  is  a  far  greater  uniformity  of  organisation  among  the 
higher  plants  than  among  the  higher  animals,  not  only  in 
anatomical  and  histological  structure,  but  also  in  the  fact 
that  alternation  of  generations  is  universal  from  mosses  up 
to  the  highest  flowering  plants.  But  as  w^e  ascend  the 
series,  the  gamobium  sinks  from  the  position  of  a  conspicu- 
ous leafy  plant  to  that  of  a  small  and  insignificant  prothallus, 
becoming  finally  so  reduced  as  to  be  recognisable  as  such 
only  by  comparison  with  the  lower  forms. 
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^^^^^^^sy  Nops  I  s 

^Hl— AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STRUCTURK,   PHYSIOLOGY,                  | 

^H        AND    LIFE-HISTORY     OK    A   SERIES     OF   TYPK 

AL                  ■ 

^H        ORGANISMS     IN 

THE     ORDER     OF     INCREASING                  ■ 

^H        COMI'LEXITV. 

^H                   I.— THE  SlMl'LE 

Unicellular  Organisms. 

^H  I, 

r  encysted;  cell-wall  nitrogenous  (?): 

AOE 

^^^V               HDtritioQ  iialoioic : 

reproducliuii   by  simple  or  binary 

' 

^^^^     a.  Hiematocoaus. 

^^B            CGll-body  ciliated  o 

r  encysted  :  cell-wall  of  eelluluse  : 

reproduction  by  binary  fission  .    . 

23 

^^B    3.  Heltremita. 

^H             Celt-body  <;nialed:r 

utrilion  saprophytic  :  asexual  repro- 

^^H            duction  by  binary  fis 

ion  ;  sexual  reproduction  by  conju- 

^^^H            gation  of  equal  and  s 

niilar  gametes  followed  by  mulliple 

^^^H             fission  of  the  protop 

asm  of  the  zygote,  forming  apores   . 

36 

^H     4.  EugUna. 

^H            Cell-body  ciliated  0 

r  encysted  :  cell-will  of  cellulose  : 

^^H              moulh   and   gullet  piesent :    nutrition   holophytic   am! 

^^^H            holozoic  r  reproducti 

n  by  binary  and  multiple  nssion.    . 

44 

^H      S.  Prohmy-y^. 

^^H            Cell-body  nmceboid 

ciliated,  or  encysIeJ  ;   Plasmodia 

^^H            formed  by  concrescence  of  amoebulsc :   cdl-wnll  nilra. 

^^B            |cnou5(7}:  nutrition 

holozoic:  reproduction  bymultiple 

J 

^^^^^B           nssion  ol  eticysted  p 

Like  Prolomyx.i,  but  owing  to  tlie  presence  of  nuclei  Lh_' 
relation  of  the  individual  cell-bodies  lo  the  pla^modiuni 
is  more  clear]/  seen  :  cell-wall  of  cellulose 

7.   SaCiharemyces. 

Cell-bod)'  encysted :  cell-wall  of  cellulose :  nutrition 
saproph)i:ic  ;  reproduction  by  gemmation  or  by  internal 
fission  :  acts  as  an  orga,ni9ed  fecment 

S.   BacUrU. 

Cell-bi)dy  ciliated  or  encysted:  cell-wall  of  celiulose; 
natrition  saprophytic:  rcproduoion  by  binary  fission  or 
by  spore -formation  :  act  as  organised  ferments ;  the 
fdmplest  and  most  abnndant  of  oi^oisms 83 


II. — Unicellular  or  Non-cbi.lular  Oroanisms  in  which  ther 

IS   CONSIDERABLE   COMPLKXITY  OF  STRUCTURE   ACCOWI-ANIB 

BY  Physiological  Differentiation. 

a.   Comjilexily  allaiiud  by  diffcrtnlialioa  of  {tU-body. 

9,  Fai-aliitKCiuiii. 

Medulla,  cDrte?c,  and  cuticle  :  trichocysis  :  complex  con- 
tractile vacuoles  :  nucleus  and  paranucleus  :  mouth, 
gullet,  and  anal  spot :  conjugation  temporary,  no  lygole 


I.  Stylonyckia. 

Extreme  differentia  lion  or  heLcroniorphibjn  of  cilia  . 


.   Opalina. 

Multinucleate  but  non-cellular :  parasitism  and  its  results  : 
necessity  for  special  means  of  dispersal  of  an  inlcnuJ 
parasite ,   ,    lix 

.    Vorlictlla. 

A  stationary  organism:  limitution  of  cilia  to  de&nciT 
r^iona  :  muscle-fibre  in  stalk  :  necessity  for  means  of 
dispersal  in  a  fixed  oi^nism  :  conjugation  between  frcv- 
swimming  micro-  and  fixed  m^;a-gamete  :  xygote  indts- 
linEuishrlilf  from  a  moid  of  the  oidinarv  kind 


.  Zotakanmium. 

A  compound  organbm  or  colony  with  dimorphic 
live  and  repiodactive)  zooids:   b^ns  lire  as  b 


iG.  Radislaria. 

Membianuus  iwrforated  shell  (cell-wall)  nnd  i:>li:mil 
silicious  skelelon  often  of  great  complexity  ;  symbiolic 
relations  with  Zouxanlhetia 

17.  Dialoms. 

Silicious,  twu-valved,  liighly-omumented  shells    .... 
b  Co'iipltxity  cUlaincd  by  limfile  elo'igalieH  aiul  braiuking  of  Ihe 

A  brandling  filamentous  non-cellular  fungus  :  necessity 
for  special  re[iroduclive  oigans  in  such  an  organism  :  they 
may  be  sporangia  prodncing  asexual  spores,  or  ei[ual  and 
similar  gametes  producing  a  resting  zygote 


A  branched  filamentous  non-cellular  alga  :  clear  dislinc- 
lion  between  the  gametes  or  conjugating  bodies  and  the 
sexual  reproductive  oi^ans  or  gonads  in  which  they  arc 
produced :  gonads  differentiate  into  male  (siJerniary) 
and  female  (ovary):  gametes  differentiated  into  maic 
(sperm)  and  female  (ovum) :  z^ote  an  oosperm  ,  ,  ,  . 
.   Caalerfa. 

Illustrates   maximum   differentiation   of  a  non-cellular 
plant :  stem-like,  ieaMikc,  and  root-like  parts 


1  CoMia 


—Organisms  in  v 
m  ultiplic  at  ion, 

DlFPEBEWTIATlON. 
neaf  aggtegales. 
..  FeHifilliam. 

A  niolticellular,  filamentous,  branched  fungus  :  mycelial, 
submerged,  and  aerial  hyphte  :  apical  growth  ;  abundant 
production  uf  spurts  by  constiiction  of  aeiial  hypha;    .    , 
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22.  Agaricus, 

Complexity  attained  by  interweaving  of  hyphae  in  a  de- 
finite form  :  illustrates  maximum  complexity  of  a  linear 
aggregate     .   .    .  " 191 

23.  Spirogyra, 

A  multicellular  filamentous  unbranched  alga  :  interstitial 
growth  :  gonads  equal  and  similar,  but  gametes  show 
first  indications  of  sexual  differentiation 194 

b.  Superficial  c^gregate. 

24.  Monostroma, 

Cell-division  takes  place  in  two  dimensions 201 

c.  Solid  aggregate. 

25.  Ulva. 

Like  Monostroma,  but  cell-division  taites  place  in  three 
dimensions 203 


IV.— Solid  Aggregates  in  which  Complexity  is  increased 
BY  A  limited  amount  OK  Cell-Differentiation. 

26.  Nitella. 

Segmented  axis  :  nodes  and  intemodes :  appendages — 
leaves  and  rhizoids :  apical  growth  by  binary  fission  of 
apical  cell  accompanied  by  immediate  division  and  dif- 
ferentiation of  newly-formed  segmental  cells :  complex 
gonads  (ovaries  and  spermaries) 203 

27.  Hydra. 

Example  of  a  simple  diploblastic  animal ;  cells  arranged 
in  two  layers  (ecto-  and  endoderm)  enclosing  an  enteron 
which  opens  externally  by  the  mouth :  combination  of 
intra-cellular  with  extra-cellular  or  enteric  digestion    .    .    218 

28.  Bougainvillea. 

Example  of  a  colony  with  diploblastic  zooids  which  are 
nutritive  (hydranths)  and  reproductive  (medusae) :  differ- 
entiation of  a  rudimentary  mesoderm  producing  imper- 
fect tripoblastic  condition :  central  and  peripheral  nervous 
system  :  alternation  of  generations,  a  gamobium  (the 
medusa)  alternating  with  an  agamobium  (the  hydroid 
colony) ;  significance  of  developmental  stages — oosperm 
(unicellular),  polyplast  (multicellular  but  undifferenti- 
ated), and  planula  (diploblastic) 234 
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ag.  Diphyes. 

A  free-swlnimin|r  colony  vrilh  polymorphic  (nutritive, 
reproduclive,  proleclive,  and  nalatory)  looids 248 

3a  Porpila. 

Ejitremc  polymorphism  of  j^ooiils  giving  the  colony  tiie 
characlec  of  a  single  physioloEical  individual 249 


—Solid  Aggregates  in  which  Cell-Difi 

■i  Cell-Fi;eion,  takes  an  important  part  in 

BEAT  COMI'LBXITV    IN    THE   ADULT   ORCANISM. 

31.  Palygerdius. 

A  Irtplobloslic,  cixlomatc  animal  with  melameric  aeg- 
mentalioQ  :  proslomium,  peristomium,  metamcres,  and 
anal  s^mEnC  :  besides  cclo-  nod  endodcnn  there  is  a 
well  developed  mesoderm  divided  into  somatic  and 
splanchnic  layers  separated  by  the  ccclome :  differenti- 
ation of  cells  into  tibres,  &c  :  muscle-plates  formed  as 
cell-fusions  :  necessity  for  distributing  system  for  supply 
of  food  to  parts  of  the  body  other  than  the  enteric  canal, 
and  for  the  removal  of  waste  matters ; — circulatory, 
respiratory,  and  excretory  systems  :  high  developmenl  of 
nervous  syslem^brain  and  ventral  cord,  afferent  and 
efferent  nerves :  characteristic  developmental  stages— 
oosperm,  polyplast,  gastrula  {diploblnslic),  trochosphere 
(diploblaslic  with  stomodxum  and  prolodzeum),  late 
trochosphere  (triploblaslic  but  acielomale) z6S 

32.  Messes. 

Cell-differentiation  very  slight,  but  the  type  necessary  to 
lead  up  to  ferns  :  sclcrenchyma  and  amal  bundle  ;  dis- 
tributing system  rendered  necessary  by  carbon  dioxide 
being  taken  in  by  the  leaves,  water  and  mineral  salts  by 
the  rhiioids  ;  alternation  of  generations— the  leafy  plant 
is  the  gamobium,  the  agamobium  being  represented  by 
the  spore-producing  spotogonium  ;  developmental  stages 
— oosperm  and  polyplast,  the  latter  becoming  highly 
differentiated  to  form  the  sporogonium 400 

Extensive  cell-differentiation  :  formation  of  fibres  (elon- 
gated cells)  and  vessels  (cell- fusions) ;  general  differenti- 
ation of  tissues  into  epidermis,  ground-parenchyma,  and 
vascular  bundles  :  presence  of  true  roots  ;  the  leafy  plant 
is  the  agamobium  and  produces  spores  from  which  the 
gamobium,  in  the  form  of  a  small  prothallus,  arises  : 
developmental  stages — oosperm,  polyplast,  and  phyllula 

(leaf-  and  root-bearing  stagel 413 

1   I 
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VI.—  Brief  Descriptions  of  Examples  of  the  Higher  Groups 

OF  Animals  and  Plants. 

a.  ANIMALS, 

All  are  triploblastic  and  coelomate. 

34.  Starfish, 

Radially  symmetrical  :  discontinuous  dermal  exoskele- 
ton  ;  characteristic  organs  of  locomotion  (tube  feet)  in 
connection  with  ambulacral  system  of  vessels 306 

35.  Crayfish, 

Metamerically  segmented :  segmented  lateral  append- 
ages :  differentiation  of  metameres  and  appendages  : 
continuous  cuticular  exoskeleton  discontinuously  calci- 
fied :  gills  as  paired  lateral  offshoots  of  the  body-wall : 
heart  as  muscular  dilation  of'doisal  vessel:  ccelome 
greatly  reduced  and  its  place  taken  by  an  extensive  series 
of  blood-spaces  :  nervous  system  sunk  in  the  mesoderm 
and  consisting  of  brain  and  ventral  nerve-cord 318 

36;  Mussel. 

Non-segmented :  mantle  formed  as  paired  lateral  out- 
growths of  dorsal  region  :  foot  as  unpaired  median  out- 
growth of  ventral  region  :  cuticular  exoskeleton  in  the 
form  of  a  calcified  bivalved  shell :  gills  as  paired  lateral 
outgrowths  of  body- wall ;  heart  as  muscular  dilatation  of 
dorsal  vessel  :  coelome  reduced  to  pericardium  :  nervous 
system  consists  of  three  pairs  of  ganglia  sunk  in  the 
mesoderm 348 

37.  Dogfish. 

Metamerically  segmented :  differentiated  into  head,  trunk, 
and  tail :  trunk  alone  coelomate  in  adult :  appendages  as 
median  (dorsal,  ventral,  and  caudal)  and  paired  (pectoral 
and  pelvic)  fins  :  discontinuous  dermal  exoskeleton  and 
extensive  endoskeleton  of  partially  calcified  cartilage, 
including  a  chain  of  vertebral  centra  below  the  nervous 
system  replacing  an  embryonic  notochord :  gills  as 
pouches  of  pharynx  opening  on  exterior :  heart  as 
muscular  dilatation  of  ventral  vessel  :  hollow  dorsal 
nervous  system  not  perforated  by  enteric  canal 366 

b.  PLANTS. 

AH  exhibit  alternation  of  generations  and  the  series 
shows  the  gradual  subordination  of  the  gamobium  to  the 
agamobium, 


^^^^^^ 
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^^H      3S.  Equhdum. 

^^^B               Sporangia   home   on   spor^^ph5'lI^^   niraneckl   in  cones: 

^^^H               spores   homomoiphic ;   prolhnlli   climurpliic   (mali'  aniJ 

■13-1 
43S 

^^H     39,  Snlviiiia. 

^^^H               Spores  dimorphic  :  microspore  produces  vcsliginl  male 
^^^B               prathailus  :  megasporc  produces  gicatly  reduced  female 
^^H               piotboUiu 

^^H               Microspore  produces  unicellular  prolludlus  and  mutti- 
^^H               cellular  spcrmary,  bolh  endogenously  :  female  prolhalius 

^^H              provided  with  suspensor 

441 

^^B    41.   Gymnasperms. 

^^H               Cones  dimorphic  (male  and  female),  wiLh  rudimenlary 

^^H                pollen  lube,  nuclei  In  which  are  the  nclive  taenia  in  fet- 
^^H              lilisatJon :  single  ro^aspore  permanently  enclosed  in  cacli 
^^H               megaBporanEiuin  !  female  prothalhn  purely  endofienons  : 
^^H              embryo  (phyllula)  remains  enclosed  m  megasporangium 
^^H              which  becomes  a  seed 

447 

^^^B    42.  Angioiptrms. 

^^B             Ctme  modiRed  into  flower  by  difTcrentiaiion  of  spnro- 
^^^B             phjlls  and  perianth  :    female  sporophyll  forms  closed 
^^^H              cavily  in  wliich  me^^asporangia  are  conlained  :   megn- 
^^^H                spore  proijuces  n.  single  ovary  represented  simply  by  an 
^^H                ovum   and  two  svnergidie ;    foimation  of  prolhallus  re- 
^^B              larded  uniil  after  fcnilisalion 

^61 

^^S.— SUliJECTS  OF  GENERAL  IMPOKTANCE   DISCUSSED                1 
^■f                                 IN  SPECIAL  LESSONS.                                                   | 

^^H                             I.-Ci'.i.Ls  AND  Nuclei. 

I 

^^ft.«.  The  higher  plants  and  animals  contain  cells  similar  in  sttuc- 
^^^B             ture  to  entire  unicellular  otHanisnis,  and  like  them  exist- 
^^H             ing  in  etlhec  Die  amo[;boid,  ciliated,  encyt^ted,  or  plas- 

^^^■JS.  Minute  structure  of  cells  ;— cell- protoplasm,  cell- membrane, 
^^^1             nndenr  membrane,  nuclear  sap,  chromatin , 

1 

^H 
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d.  The  higher  plants  and  animals  begin  life  as  a  single  cell,  the 

ovum 68 

II. — Biogenesis. 

a.  Definition  of  biogenesis  and  abiogenesis :  briof  history  of 

the  controversy 95 

b.  Crucial  experiment  with  putrescible  infusions  :  sterilisation  : 

germ-filters  :  occurrence  of  abiogenesis  disproved  under 
known  existing  conditions 98 

III.  — HOMOGENESIS. 

Definition  of  homogenesis  and  heterogenesis  ;    tnith  of  the 

former  firmly  established 102 

IV. — Origin  of  Species. 

a.  Meaning  of  the  term  Species  :  the  question  illustrated  by  a 

consideration  of  certain  species  of  Zoothamnium  .    ...     137 

b.  Definition  of  Creation  and  Evolution  :  hypothetical  histories 

of  Zoothamnium  in  accordance  with  the  two  theories  .    .     141 

c.  The    principles   of   Classification  :    natural    and    artificial 

classifications 141 

d.  The  connection  between  ontogeny  and  phylogeny 146 

V. — Plants  and  Animals. 

a.  Attempt  to  define  the  words  plant  and  animal,  and  to  place 

the  previously  considerecl  types  in  one  or  other  king- 
dom   1 76 

b.  Significance  of  *' third  kingdom,"  Protista 182 

VI.— Spermatogenesis  and  Oogenesis. 

Origin  of  sperms  and  ova  from  primitive  sex-cells  :  differences 

in  structure  and  development  of  the  sexual  elements    .    .    253 

VII.— Maturition  and  Impregnation. 

a.   Formation  of  first  and  second   polar  cells  and   of  female 

pronucleus 257 

b    Entrance  of  sperm  and  formation  of  male  pronucleus  .    .    .     260 

c.  Conjugation  of  pronuclei 260 
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VIII.— Unicellular  and  Diploblastic  Animals. 

In  plants  there  is  a  clear  transition  from  unicellular  forms  to 
solid  aggregates,  but  in  animals  the  conn<^ction  of  the 
gastrula  with  unicellular  forms  is  uncertain 261 

C. — Other  matters  of  general  importance,  such  as  the  composition 
and  properties  of  protoplasm,  cellulose,  chlorophyll,  starch,  &c. :  meta- 
bolism :  holozoic,  holophytic,  and  saprophytic  nutrition :  intra-  and 
extra-cellular  digestion  :  amoeboid,  ciliary,  and  muscular  movements  : 
the  elementary  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve :  parasitism  and  sym- 
biosis :  asexual  and  sexual  generation  :  and  the  elements  of  embryology 
— are  discussed  under  the  various  types,  and  will  be  most  conveniently 
referred  to  by  consulting  the  Index. 
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AbtUTptlon  by  toot-tiura,  409,  412 
AodS^laa  {ad,  to:  trace,  to  graw).  In- 


I  slighlly  aSccud  by  dyu 
AddUCt'or  musics,  MUEK 


lif^^fapplied  .0 


AlumaUon  0 

the  phrase  Eiplainea  unner  HouKain- 
viUe^  giE:  Mend,  4a3 :  Fcm,  499: 
EqDucIDm,  tjS  t  Sidvinia,  44>  ■  Sclagm- 
Bllfl,  446 1  CymncHperms,  460:  Anglo- 
sperms,  476 
Ambulacral  (amialacnim,    a  ualbing 

AMCEB'A  ^HCK^,  choneliig)^— Pieutc, 


An'al  (ifHHi,  ihe  vcDi)  segment,  Poly- 

An'UtatM  (avBimTiK.   fiam   nkmrT^'ai, 
Anaton;  (ixiTifiru,  10  lui  up).  ihEsiudy 

T)  dum  («i^j3.  a  male  L  dZkoc,  n 
LLiDg),  Ibe  colterlive  name  for  ibe 
i  5pcq<7pbyll&  Ln  tbc  Rdwct  of  AngJD- 


iclure    of    Bower,   463  :  reduclion   of 


«;: 


[voduction,  19 :  [mmorl 


An?^ 

,I..Snii;cn  of  . 

Ajilm^uiilFl[Uit>.co 

5MbifuTrLiriii° 

forms, 

,;6;discu™ot, 

PratUti,  ani 

Plants,   boun 

Annual 

ml^'^  ''^ 

JTiThoi:  ie» 

a  looih).  S.:c 

Mus!» 

Aatann 

{aHlmna,  n  sal 

as,-," 

u),  3»S 

Anther, 

451.  46+.  l66 

AntheH 

I'lum.    See  Spc 

mary. 

490 
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Antherozold.    See  Sperm. 

Antip'odal  cells,  474 

An'US  (anus,  the  vent),  the  posterior  aper- 
ture of  the  enteric  canal,  270 

Apical  cell :— Penlcillium,  190 :  Nitella, 
208  :  Moss,  403  :  stem  of  Fern  418  :  root 
of  Fern,  421 :  prothallus  of  Fern,  425 

Ap'lcal  cone,  Fern,  418 

A  pical  growth,  190, 419 

A'pical  mer'istem,  a  mass  of  meristem 
{g.v.)  at  the  apex  of  a  stem  or  root,  418, 
421 

Appen'dages,  lateral :— crayfish,  321  '.dog- 
fish, 369 

Arohegonlum  (apxvt  beginning :  yoi/o?, 
production),  the  name  usually  given  ta 
the  ovary  of  the  higher  plants 

Aristotle,  abiogenesis  taught  by,  96 

Arteries,  Crayfish,  337  :  Dogfish,  584 

Artlirobraiichia(ap0poi',  ajomt :  ^pdyx^a, 

.  gills),  337 

Anthropoda,  the,  306 

Artificial  reproduction  of  Hydra,  231 

Asexual  generation.    See  Agamobium. 

Asexusd  reproduction.  See  Fission, 
Budding,  Spore. 

Asparagin,  410 

Asilmila'tion  (asshnilo,  to  make  like),  the 
conversion  of  food  materials  into  living 
protoplasm,  13 

Ast'acus.     See  Crayfish. 

Asterias.    See  Starfish. 

Astrosphere,  65 

At'ropny  (a,  without :  Tpo4>ri,  nourish- 
ment), a  wasting  away,  118 

Auditory  organ.  Crayfish,  342  :  Mussel, 
363 :  Dogfish,  395 

Auricle.     See  Heart. 

Autom'atism  (avro/uiaTO?,  acting  of  one's 
own  will),  10,  244 

Axial  Bundle,  Moss,  403 

Axial  fibre,  Vorticella,  129 

Axil  {axilla,  the  arm-pit),  206 

Axis,  primary  and  secondary,  206 


the  origin  of  organisms  from  pre-existing 
organisms,  96  :  former  belief  m,  96  :  early 
experiments  on,  97 :  crucial  experiment 
on,  98 

BiOl'Ogy  Oi(K.  life :  Aoyo?,  discussion), 
the  science  which  treats  of  living  things 

Bipinnarfa,  larva  of  Starfish,  317 

Blast'OCOele  (/SAatrro?,  a  bud :  icoiXoi',  a 
hollow),  the  larval  body-cavity,  295 

Blood,  Polygordius,  280 :  Crayfish,  341 : 
Mussel,  362 :  Dogfish,  390 

Blood-corpuscles:  colourless,  see  Leuco- 
cytes :  red,  56,  390 :  Figures,  57 

Blood-vessels,  Polygordius,  282  :  develop- 
ment of,  302  :  Starfish,  314  :  Crayfish, 
3^7  :  Mussel,  360 :  Dogfish,  384 

Body-cavity.  See  Blastocoele  and  Coe- 
lome. 

Body-segments.    See  Metameres. 

BOUGAINVILLEA  (after  L.  A.  de  Bou- 
gainville, the  French  navigator : — 
Figure,  235:  occurrence  and  general 
characters,  234  :  microscopic  structure, 
236  :  structure  of  medusa,  239  :  structtire 
and  functions  of  nervous  system,  242 : 
organs  of  sight,  244 :  reproduction  and 
development,  245  :  alteration  of  genera- 
tions, 248 

Bract  (Jbractea,  a  thin  plate),  249 

Brain  : — Polyeordius,  283 :  trochosphere, 
296 :  Crajrfish,  341 :  Dogfish,  391 

Brancb,  Nitella,  206 

Branchla  (/SpayYio,  gill),     See  Gill. 

Branchial  apertures.  Dogfish,  368,  381, 
383 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  on  abiogenetic  origin 
of  mice,  96 

Buc'cal  {bucca,  the  cheek)  groove,  Para- 
moecium,  109 

Bud,  budding,  Saccharomyces,  73 :  com- 
parison of  with  fission,  73  :  Hydra,  233 

Bundle-sheath.     See  Endodermis. 

Buttercup,  flower,  464  (Figure) 


B 

BAOIL'LUS  {bdcillutti,  a  little  staff),  85 

Figure,  87 
BACTER'IA  (/3a*cTrjpiov,  a  little  staff)  or 
MICROBES (jai/fpo9, small  :  /Si'o?,  life):— 
occurrence,  82:  structure  of  chief  genera, 
84  :    reproduction,    87  :    nutrition,     89  : 
ferment-action,  91  ;  parasitism,  92  :  con- 
ditions of  life,    92  :  presence   in   atmos- 
phere, 102  :  animals  or  plants?  182 
BACTERIUM  termo  (Figures)  83,  84 
Baer,  von,  Law  of  Development,  43 
Barnacle-geese,  supposed  heterogenetic 

production  of,  103 
Bark.     See  Cortex. 
Bast.     See  Phloem. 
Bionom'inal  menclature,  8,  13Q 
BiOgen'eSiS,  (/3(09,   life :  yeVeo-i;,  origin). 


Galyp'tra  (icaAvirrpa,  a  veil),  407 

Cal'yx  (koAv^,  the  cup  of  a  flower),  the 
outer  or  proximal  whorl  of  the  perianth  in 
the  flower  of  Angiosperms,  464,  471,  473 

Cambium,  450 

Canals,  radial  and  circular,  medusa,  239 

Canal-cells  of  ovar>',  405,  426 

Cap-cells  of  roots,  422 

Carapace,  Crayfish,  318 

Carbon  dioxide,  decomposition  of  by 
chlorophyll  bodies,  29 

Cardiac  division.    See  Stomach. 

Car  pel  (fcapTro?,  fruit),  a  female  sporophy II, 

_  455,  456,  464,  467 
Cartilage,  372 

CAULERTA  (/cauAo9,  a  stem  :  i'pTrw,    to 

creep),  175  (Figure) 
Cell  {cella,  a  closet  or  hut,  from  the  first 


;of(Figj 


ly : — temporary,  Saccharomy 
73:  pennanenli  Zoolhamniura,  r^j 
OdI-dlTMoii,  65  (FigiiiE) 
(MU-fOKlcin  301,  41a 

CBtt^Dsmbnuia  or  wall,  id,  17.  ei 

CeU-mnmiatintlaii  and  dlBaranilat: 

sis:  Pglygonliiis,  303:  Fern,  41c* 

Cell-pIata,  67 
(Ml-pratopUim.  61 

OslllllOM,  compos' lien  and  properiiei 

Dsntral  oapiQle,  Railiolam.  xsa 
GsDtm  paitlDlB  or  OenlraionLB  <ii<VrpDi', 
Kutrc:  oiM".  Hi"'  body),  6j,  161  (Fig- 

O^b'alOlllOr'aX  (j»4iaAij,    head  :   tuft:!, 
bnasl-pUK),  Crayfi.h,  31B 

Csnlinl  nnt^on.    S«  Brain. 
~    -•       "^     ii  ganglion,  M 
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Colomlo  fluid,  r 

ooiiDtai  U6I 

_«rri=iDf,_0 


colonics,  Hydra,  =3, 
Oolumel'la  [a  Iiii)E  colnnin),  161 
Omn'miunre  (iDmmisitira,  a  hand),  tji} 
Oompnnnd  orguiiBm,    Sec  Colony, 
ConcraBoanoa  Imm.  logethci:  cmco,  10 

Cans,  aa  axis  bearing sporophyl Is  :^Equi- 

OonJng»'tlon{i:w!/iij<H/F,acnupliog),  Ihe 
union  a(  LwD  cells,  in  fiexual  rcptwuc- 


(j(.*oi(nS(,  green  :    iuAA. 


d[ 


plan^  prc^ienibi  ot  96,  31  :  wcuinrncc 
in  Bacteria.  B?  :  In  Hydra,  aa^ 

Hiluenl  of  iScnudeus  which  is  dcoply 
Uained  by  d™,  7,  63  ;  male  — ■  '— '- 
in  nucleuA  or  Duspenn.  961 


OtaromoBome  (xpw^us  colonr ;  aitita  body). 
6;,  66,  =6. 

34,  5a  :  aUencE  of  cilia  in  Anhropoda, 

Clf'loiy  movsmant,  9; :  a  rorm  at  con- 

Olliata  In^tuor'ta,  loy 
Oliciilatory  orgaiu.  PolyEonlia).    iSa : 
CrayriBll,    337:    Minsel,    360:    DoEflsh, 


'lly  (..allnzili^,  a  drawinE  10- 

physit^  and  biological,  10 

OMi^^  ^  * 

Oork-oamblnm,  4^1 

Oorolla  tcinlla,  a  liule  ivreaih),  the 
inner  or  distal  whorl  of  the  perianth  in 
tfie  flcwcr  of  AngiospEims,  4^4,  46B,  471, 


aSa'MQ  (oUn.and 


Totton-voOl as  a gemtlilter,  ^ 
jOt;le'dim  {torSiiauni,  a  cup  or  (oohet), 
the  6nl  leaf  oi  leaves  of  Ihe  phyllula 


— Fignre.qig;  general  rharac 

pendages  (Figoii),  jaa :  eiostielelon, 
310:  enleric  euial  (tigures),  jm  :  gilli 
(FigurB),  ;iB:  hldod-system  (Fiptie,, 
33S,  337  •  kidney,  337  :  nervons  sysLeni, 
319  :  MosKles  (Figuresi,  3:7  :  lesn-udut. 


cavity : — PolygordhiaT     =70 :     Starfish, 

g.:  Ctayfi'h,  jas,  343:  Muisel,  355 
glish,   37»:    development  of,    P<jly 
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ClJSt'allOidS  (icpvo-raAAoc,   crystal :  elSo? 

K)rm),  properties  of,  6 
Cuticle  {cuticnlay  the  outer  skin),  nature 

of  in  unicellular  animals,    45,   109:  in 

multicellular  animals,  238 
Cyst  (icvVtis,  a  bag),  used  for  cell-wall  in 

many  cases,  10,  51 


D 


Dallinger,  Dr.  W.  H  ,  observations  on  an 
apparent  case  of  heterogenesis,  103 

Daughter-cells,  cells  formed  by  the  fission 
or  gemmation  of  a  mother-cell,  35,  67 

Deatn,  phenomena  attending,  20,  21,  1G6 

Decomposition,  nature  of,  6,  91 

Dermal  gills.     See  Respiratory  Cceca. 

Dermis  (fiep/xa,  skin),  the  deep  or  connec- 
tive tissue  layer  of  the  skin,  326 

Descent,  doctrine  of.    See  Evolution. 

Development,  meaning  of  the  term,  43. 
For  development  of  the  various  types 
see  under  their  names 

Dextrin,  113 

Diastase,  81 

Diast'Ole  (Siao-reAAb),  to  separate),  the 
phass  of  dilatation  of  a  heart,  contractile 
vacuole,  &c.,  11 1 

DIATOMA'OEiE  (SiarcfAi/tu,  to  cut  across, 
because  of  the  division  of  the  shell  into 
two  valves),  155  :  Figure,  156 

Diat'omin,  the  characteristic  yellow  colour- 
ing matter  of  diatoms,  154,  155 

Dichot'OmOUS  (Sixoro/uie(o,  to  cut  in  two), 
applied  to  branching  in  which  the  stem 
divides  into  two  axes  of  equal  value,  318 

Differentia'tion  (differo,  to  carry  different 
ways),  explained  and  illustrated,  34,  119 

Diges'tion  {digero,  to  arrange  or  digest), 
the  process  by  which  food  is  rendered  fit 
for  absorption,  12, :  intra-  and  extra- 
cellular, 229:  contrasted  with  assimila- 
tion, 230 

Digestive  gland,  335,  355,  382 

Dimorph'ism,  dimorphic  (Si's,  twice: 
lj.op<t>ri,  form),  existing  under  two  forms, 
35.  136,  242,  438,  442    ^ 

DiOB'CiOUS  (5ts,  twice  :  oc/co?,  a  dwelling), 
applied  to  organisms  in  which  the  male 
and  female  organs  occur  in  different  in- 
dividuals, 199 

DIPH'YES  (6i</)u^5,  double)  :  Figure,  250  : 
occurrence  and  general  characters,  248  : 
polymorphism,  249 

DiplOblast'iC  (6i7rA6o5,  double  :  /SAaoTO?,  a 
bud),  two-layered  :  applied  to  animals  in 
which  the  body  consists  of  ectoderm  and 
endoderm,  236  :  derivation  of  diploblas- 
tic  from  unicellular  animals,  261 

Directive  sphere,  see  also  Astrosphere 

Disc,  Vorticella,  1 28 

Dispersal,  means  of :  in  internal  parasite, 
124  :  in  fixed  organisms,  132,  134 


Distal,  the  end  furthest  from  the  point  of 

attachment  or  organic  base,  126 
Distribution  of  KK>d-material8  :— in  a 
complex    animal,    278 :    in   a    complex 
plant,  409 
Divergence  of  character,  145 
Division  of  physiological  labour,  34 
DOGFISH  : — Figure,  367  :  general  charac- 
ters,   368 :     exoskeleton,     369 :    endo- 
skeleton  (Figures),   372  :    enteric    canal 
(Figures),  381:  gills,  383:  blood-system 
(Figures)^  384:    kidney,  396:    gonads, 
396 :   nervous  system  and  sense  organs 
(Figure),    391  :  development    (Figure^ 

397 
Dry-rigor,  stiffening  of  protoplasm  due  to 

abstraction  of  water,  21 


E 


Ecdysis  (e<c5ujns,  a  slipping  out),  325 

Echinodermata,  the,  305 

Ect'oderm  (exro?,  outside:  Seofia,  skin), 

the  outer  cell-layer  of  diploSlastic  and 

triploblastic  animals,  222,  273 
Ect'OSarc  (eicro?,  outside  :  adp^^  flesh),  the 

outer  layer  of  protoplasm  m  the  lower 

unicellular  organisms,  distinguished  by 

freedom  from  granules,  4 
Egestlon  {egero^  to  expel),  the  expulsion 

of  waste  matters,  12 
Egg-cell.  See  Ovum. 
Elater,  436^ 

Eml)ryO  (eixfipvov,  an  embryo  or  foetus), 
the  young  of  an  organism  before  the 
commencement  of  free  existence. 

Em'bryo-sac.    See  Megaspore. 

Encysta'tion,   being  enclosed  in  a  cyst 

End'Oderm  (evSov,  within:  fiep/ia,  skin), 
the  inner  cell-layer  of  diploblastic  and 
triploblastic  animals,  222,  228,  275 

Endodermis,  418 

End'oderm-lamella,  Medusa,  240 

EndOg'enous  (evBov,  within  :  yCyvoixat,  to 
come  into  being),  arising  from  within, 
e.£^.  the  roots  of  vascular  plants,  422 

Endophragmal  System  (ivSov,  within: 

^pdyixa,  protection),  321 
Endopodite  (ivSov,  within ,  irous,  foot),  323 
End'osarc  (fvSov,    within :  adp^^   flesh), 

the  inner,   granular  protoplasm   of  the 

lower  unicellular  organisms,  4 
EndOSkel'eton  (erfioi',  within,  and  skeleton, 

from  (r«c6AA(o,  to  dry),  the  internal  skele- 
ton of  animals,  372 
End'OSperm  (ei/fioi',  within  :  arnepfia,  seed), 

nutrient  tissue  formed  in  the  megaspore 

of  Phanerogams,  459,  476 
Energy,    conversion    of    potential     into 

kinetic,   15 :  source  of,    in  chlorophyll* 

containing  organisms,  31 
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Uh,'3a:15Ss3,i: 
m  ur  BntKla  var. .. , 
:iva  cliamlKr  of  il^i 


',   lhf_f 


E^UJBimll  (eW  upon:  tipfio,  IheiVinlJ 

caUr  pliuila  a  sindc  cxLcma]  brer  of 
Sp^nma  (^,  upon :  >o<i«,  roat),  v^ 
SpltllBll&l  ^{■"^liimnar.  sS  :  ciliated, 


i:ftl*iil 


nipplt), 


surface.    3-4  :    WH 

till :  enlaHo,  971 

EOmBETnH  («»■ 

Eriule) :— Figures, 


Englan'oia  movemenu,  t; 
BT^ntlan  (mrfiw,  10  rnLfmii).  0 


•  ifiuiiim,  M3.1  ill 


^yHUtiu    to 


En.  Ciayfiini,  149    Dogfi  h 
** '-   or  OoBlTl         1 


PolygoRlius.  356 


■'-    °    ■    aloohoUc, 

■   "  ■    or  ainylolytlo, 
ilnE  or  pratsal jt 


._     __  .     ;,     ^b■. 

—  _,  ,1 ;  dlaitatla  oraniTlolytl  . 
lactlo,  Qi :  poptoslElnE  or  pratsalytlo, 
3i :  putietodtlTS,  }i  -,  furmeDi-celTs  uf 


ring  fmil): 
i  of  develop- 


iS-TJ-X  iH  :  details  of  pTDCcss 
^auche^  .,3  :  in  Gyiunospe 

Plltorb^'^^^hl^of,  99 
FJns,  Dogfiih  ^9 


Fluloa,   multiple,    < 


Food-oniTsnt,  Huise     59 

Food    aon   s  mix  rsiy  spa  ih 

nIS'Sod-'LrtidM,  .1.™         "*   ™" 
Foot  :  of  Muuc],  349  1  of  phyUula  of  fem, 

FcJ£uiIinP'EIU(/,<ni«f»,  ahgle  :/<n> 

lo  bear). <a:  Figures,  no,  150,  .51 
FracmenU'tlon  of  ihe  nudeu;,  i » 
Fruit  of  Ang-' 


(fun. 


a  performing),  mea; 
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minate  sex  : — Heteromita,  41  :  Mucor, 
156  :  Spirogyra,  198  :  Vaucheria  173 
Oamob'inm  (ya/io«,  marriage  :  /itof ,  life), 
the  seziial  generation  in  or^nisms  ex- 
hibiting alternation  of  generations  (  y.r.)  : 
progressive  subordination  of,  to  agamo- 
bium  in  vascular  plants,  429,  440,  444, 

458.  474 
OangUon  (-yayyAtoi^,  a  tumour),  a  swelling 

on  a  nerve-cord  in  which  nerve  cells  are 

accumulated,  341 

OastriO  juice  (yaon^p,  the  stomach),  pro> 
perties  of,  t2 

Gastric  mUl,  334 

Oastrolith  (yasmip,  stomach  *.  kiBo^j 
stone),  334   ..       . 

Oast'mla  (diminutive  of  yaan^py  the 
stomach),  the  diploblastic  stage  of  the 
animal  embryo  in  which  there  is  a  diges- 
tive cavity  with  an  external  opening : 
characters  and  Figure  of,  295  :  contrasted 
with  phyllula,  428 

Gemma'tion  {gemma,  a  bud).  See  Bud- 
ding. 

Oanora'tion,  asexual.    See  Agamobium. 

Generation,  sezuaL     See  Gamobium. 

Genera'tions,  Alternation  of.  See  Al- 
ternation of  generations. 

(Generative  cell,  455 

Ctenerative  nudens,  474 

Gen'eralized,  meaning  of  term,  140 

Ge'nns  {genus^  a  raceX  generic  name, 
generic  characters,  8,  139 

Garm-filter,  99 

Ger'minal  spot,  the  nucleolus  of  the 
ovum,  257 

Germlna'tion  {germinatio,  a  budding), 
the  sprouting  of  a  spore,  zygote,  or 
oosperm  to  form  the  adult  plant  :  for 
germination  of  the  various  types  see 
under  their  names. 

Gill,  an  aquatic  respiratory  organ.  335, 357, 

383 
Gland  {glans,   an  acorn),  an    organ    of 

secretion      {g.v.)   :      gland-cells,      228, 

278 

GlOCUdlum,  larva  of  Mussel,  365 

Gon'ad  (yoro?,  offspring,  seed),  the  essen- 

•  tial  organ  of  sexual  reproduction, 
whether  of  indeterminate  or  determinate 
sex,  i.e.  an  organ  producing  either  un- 
differentiated gametes,  ova,  or  sperms  ; 
see  under  the  various  types,  and  espe- 
cially 172,  198,  211,  290 

Gon'odlict  (^gonad  and  dfico,  to  lead),  a 
tube  carrying  the  ova  or  sperms  from  the 
gonad  to  the  exterior,  292 

Grapping-lines,  Diphyes,  249 

Green  gland.    See  Kidney 

Growing  point :  Nitella,  208 :  Moss,  403  : 
Fern,  418:  Gymno.sperms,  452 

Growth,  13 

Guard-cells  of  stomates,  421 

Gullet,  the  simple  food-tube  of  Infusoria, 


47,  no  :  «r  part  of  the  enteric  canal  of 
the  higher  animals,  277 

GTlfNOSPERMSCyvfAvo?,  naked :  <nrep/ia 
seed).:  Figures,  449,  453,  455,  456,  457  : 
general  characters,  447  :  structure  and 
growth  of  stem,  448  :  structure  of  cones 
and  sporophylls,  452 :  red  uction  of  gamo- 
bium (prothalUandf  gonads),  460 :  pollina- 
tion and  fertilization,  458  :  formation  of 
seed  and  development  of  leafy  plant,  459 

GynCBC'ium  (yvi^,  a  female  :  oticof,  a 
dwelling),  the  collective  name  for  the 
female  sporophylls  in  the  flower  of 
Angiosperms,  465,  471 


H 

HsBm'atochrome  (at/xa,  blood :  xp^/"h 
colour),  a  red  colouring  matter  allied  to 
chloroyhyll,  26 

HJEMATOOOO'OUS  atfta,  blood  :  kokkos 
a  berry): — Figure,  24:  general  characters, 
23  :  rate  of  progression,  23  :  ciliary  move- 
ments, 25,  33  :  colouring  matters,  26  : 
inotile  and  stationary  phrases,  28  :  nutri- 
tion, 28  :  source  of  energy,  30 ;  reproduc- 
tion, 35  :  dimorphism,  35  :  anijnal  or 
plant?  180 

Hsmos^Ob'in  (aXfta,  blood  :  globus,  a 
round  body,  from  the  circular  red  cor- 
puscles of  human  blood),  58  :  properties 
and  functions  of,  280 

Head-kidney :  trochosphere,  397 

Heart :— Crayfish,  337  :  Mussel,  360  : 
Dogfish,  384 

Heat,  evolution  of  by  oxidation  of  proto- 
plasm, 17 

Heat-rigor  {rigor,  stiffness),  heat-stiffen- 
ing, 21 

Heliotropism,  168 

HepatO-pancreas  (^n-op,  liver  :  irayKpea^, 
sweetbread),  335 

Heredity  {hereditas,  heirship),  147 

Hermaph'rodite  (^pucu/tpoiSZros,  from 
Hermes  and  Aphrodite).  See  Monoecious. 

Heterogen'esiS  (eVepo?,  different :  yeVeat?, 
origin),  meaning  of  term,  102  :  supposed 
cases  of,  103  :  not  to  be  confounded  with 
metamorphosis  or  with  evolution,  104 

HETEROMITA  (erepos,  different  :  /xirof, 
a  thread) :—  Figure,  38  :  occurrence  and 
general  characters,  36  :  movements,  37  : 
nutrition,  37  :  asexual  reproduction,  40 : 
conjugation,  41 :  development  and  life- 
history,  42,  43  :  animal  op  plant?  181 

High  and  low  organisms,  106 

Higher  (triploblastic)  animals,  uniformity 
in  general  structure  of  304 

Higher  (vascular)  plants,  uniformity  in 
general  structure  of,  431 

Hfitol'Ogy  (toTiov,  a  thing  woven  :  Aoyo«, 
a  discussion),  minute  or  microscopic 
anatomy,  289 
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HolopliTt'la  (a>iK,  whole :  turir,  a  phmt], 
nntrmDn.  deannl.  ^i 


B(imi)l'OgDIUI<iHiUDYiK,aG 


cfauacters,  314  :  cpecies,  an  :  1 
mcntSiWi:  mod?  OF  feeding,  331 : 1 
sicupic  tirucnue,  333  :  dignlion, 
osuib],  anifidpl,  and  »iuai  rcpr 
LioD  fl>J  :  denlopmenli  9^3 
^dr'antb  (vtim,  a  waicr  scrpcni :  < 
ttiknuer),  tha  nutrillvtrooid  of  a  hj 

^drold  (IfiHi,  n   wjUEt'Serpcnl ; 

have  a  gcntraL  reseinblanct  to  £1 
Hyper'trapby  (™fp,  oyer :  Tpi>*^,  no 


Hj|l''Xl«™j8  (I'lni,  UBder ;  Eipfiii  ,  skin), 
HypoMorae  (liird,  nnder :  jii^n,  mauiti), 


[nlOla'ttOQ  (iiuc/d,  lo  ^Isce  in  the  lun), 
Int^naunt  liM/gHmnnma,  a  eavEring) 

[nt«T-0B^4r'ipaaei,  41; 
Intar-miuinilkr  pIozuD  (nAi'mo,  lii  iivinc), 

tOtsniada  {inlcr.  bciwecn :  nea'KS.  a 
het«ccn  wonod™,  k:'  ""  '"  '""""'"^ 

iDtsntl'Ual  (inlirxmium,  n  tpa«  lie- 
iwcin)   oelli.   Hydra,   as^ ;  growth, 

Mi^MK^a^mUinKni,  internnl).  pnr[  dI 
ihs  eiiKcic  canal  of  ihe  higher  aolmali. 


lodlns,  tm  Ibr  « 
imUbll'ftj    li- 


JawB;  Crayfish,  33+:  Dogfish,  3^8,  375 

K 
EaiyoldnBa'U  {tifvtr,  a   ktmel  or  n 

KaUb'olltm  (canaoX.),  a  laylnc  down), 


IminDrtalltr,  viriuid,  of  lower  orEanlsRM, 

Inoome  and  eipenditnca  of  ptoioiilasni. 

Individual.    See  Zooid. 
Indivldiiatioa,  meaning  of  ihs  leim,  t^a, 

la^utnm (indHsimii,  an  undergannent, 

InioceBOBnoe    {Jlcrcsci.    10    begin    to 


Iiiftuorla.(» 
IIIBBlU  (in 


,  jBsaatlon  (wp'o,  m  pui  inio),  i 
hJSTofwLidrood,  n 


Labial  palpi,  Mu9> 


;urrenceininrus«>n>),iw 
tgiro,  10  pui  uiol  and  EgSBta 
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tides  by,  58 :  fission  of,  58 :   formation 

of  Plasmodia  by,  58 
Leuwenhoek,    Anthony  van,    discoverer 

of  Bacteria,  97 
Ufe,  origin  of.     See  Bi(^enesis. 
Ufe-hinory,  meaning  of  the  term,  43 
T.jgn^n  {ii^um,  wood),  composition  and 

properties  of,  416 
UgQlO,  443 
Linear  aggjeg^te,  an  aggregate  of  cells 

arranged  in  a  single  longitudinal  series, 

188 
LlmUBIU,  C.,  introducer  of  binomial  no- 
menclature, 8,  139 
Livor,  Dogfish.  382 
Lymphatws,  Dogfish,  391 

M 

Mad'reporite  (from  its  similarity  to  a 
madrepore  or  stone-coral),  308 

Mandlblo,  324 

Kantlo,  Mussel,  348 

Kanilb'rilUIl  {manubrinm,  a  handle)  of 
Medusa,  239 

Matura'tion  of  ovum,  259 

Max^^^^i  324 

MaTllllpea  {maxilla,   jaw ;   pes^    foot), 

3?3 
Mft^™^i™     temperature     of     amoeboid 

movements.  21 

Medulla  or  Medullary  substance  {me- 
dulla, marrow):  in  Infusoria,  no;  in 
Gymnosperms,  448 

Medullary  rays,  449,  452 

MedUS'a  (Me6ovo-a  name  of  one  of  the 
Gorgons),  the  free-swimming  reproduc- 
tive zooid  of  a  hydroid  polype.  239: 
derivation  of  a,  from  hydranth  (Figure), 
240 

Medus'oid,  a  reproductive  zooid  having 
the  form  of  an  imperfect  Medusa, 
Diphyes,  249 

Meg'agam'ete  (/meya?  large :  ya/Aew  to 
marry),  a  female  gamete  (g.v.)  distin- 
guished by  its  greater  size  from  the  male 
or  microgamete,  132 

Meg'anucleus  {jt.fya.%  large ;  nucleus,  a 
kernel),  in,  128 

Meg'asporan'gium  (/*eya?  large  :  cnropa 
seed :  ayyeioj'  a  vessel),  the  female 
sporangium  in  plants  with  sexually  di- 
morphic sporangia,  usually  distinguished 
by  Its  greater  size  from  the  male  or 
micro-sporangium  :— Salvinia,  440  :  Sela- 
ginella,  4*1  :  Gymnosperms,  455  :  Angio- 
sperms,  466. 

Meg'aspore  (/leyas,  large  :  arrropa,  a  seed), 
the  female  spore  in  plants  with  sexually 
dimorphic  spores,  always  distinguished 
by  its  large  size  from  the  male  or  micro- 
spore .—Salvinia,  440 :  Selaginella,  441 : 
Gymnosperms,  455  •  Angiosperms,  ^^66 

Megazo'oid  Oii«y«  large :  ^wov,  animal : 


eUof ,  form),  the  larger  zooid  in  unicel- 
lular organisms  with  dimorphic  zooids, 

35,  132 

Mer'lstem  (^epicmf/xa,  ^  formed  from 
/lepi^w,  to  divide),  indifferent  tissue  of 
plants  from  which  permanent  tissues  are 
differentiated,  418 

Mes'entery  (fie<rof ,  middle  :  ivrtftov,  in- 
testine), a  membrane  connecting  the  en- 
teric canal  with  the  body- wall,  276 :  de- 
velopment of,  301 

Mes'Oaenn  (fieotK,  middle  :  depiio,  skin), 
the  middle  cell-layer  of  triploblastic 
animals :  Polygordius,  275  :  develop- 
ment of,  296  :^  splitting  of  to  K>rm  somatic 
and  splanchnic  layers,  299 

MesoglCB'a  (fie<rof ,  middle  :  yAoto,  glueX 
a  transparent  layer  between  the  ecto-  and 
endo-derm  of  Coel^nterates : — in  Hydra, 
222  :  in  Bougainvillea,  236,  240 

Mes'ophyll  (ji4aoi,  middle:  ^i;AAor,  a 
leaf),  the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  420 

MOB'ostates  (fie<rof,  middle  :  irr^vai.,  to 
stand),  intermediate  products  formed 
during  metabolism  (^.v.)  and  divisible 
into  (a)  anaboUo  mesostates  cr  ana- 
states,  products  formed  dcuring  th«  con- 
version of  food-materials  into  proto- 
plasm ;  and  (d)  katabolio  meiosUvkes 
or  katastates,  products  formed  during 
the  breaking  down  of  protopU^sm,  z8 

Metabolism  (jierafioXi^,  a  change),  the 
entire  series  of  processes  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  t>rotoplasm,  and 
divisible  into  {a)  oonstmcuve  meta- 
bolism or  anaboUsm,  the  processes  by 
which  the  substances  taken  as  food  are 
converted  into  protoplasm,  and  (6)  de- 
structive metabolism  or  kataboiism, 
the  processes  by  which  the  protoplasm 
breaks  down  into  simpler  products,  ex- 
cretory or  plastic,  17 

Met'amere  Itiera,  after :  /xepos,  a  part),  a 
body-segment  in  a  transversely  seg- 
mented animal  such  as  Polygordius,  268  : 
development  of,  299  :  ^  limited  num- 
ber and  concrescence  of  in  Crayfish,  320 : 
in  Dogfish,  372,  377,  396 

Metamorphosis  (/Jterofiopi^tairtf),  a  trans- 
formation applied  to  the  striking  change 
of  form  undergone  by  certain  organisms 
in  the  course  of  development  after  the 
commencement  of  free  existence : — Vor- 
ticella,  133  :  Polygordius,  298  :  Mussel, 
365 

Mic  robe  (/xucpbc,  small :  /3io«,  life).  See 
Bacteria 

MICROGOO'CniS  (jiiKpbi,  small :  kokm, 
a  berry)  (Figure),  86 

Microgam'ete  (/xiicpb?,  small :  yofieM,  to 
marry),  a  male  gamete  (^.c),  distin- 
guished by  its  smaller  size  from  the 
female  or  meeagamete,  132 

Micro-millimetre,  the  one- thousandth  of 
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a    wed:    i™roi.,   B   VEtKl),    Ihe   male 

Htunle-P^OOUB,  Hydra,  «.4,  =3, 

UuBimlaj;  Sjitem,  CraylUli,  317:  Mussel, 

by  Its  iDuller  il»  from  [he  fenuile  or 

^^T^^^yZ^^^-tn-M- 

UnSBGL  (ss<ne  ntcTu  »»»/c),   Fretih- 
»aler    :— Figures,    3;r     3;;,    jjS,   358, 

^'^.i^^^ert:^  ?»rjr;  i^. 

Mlc  rospore    (bub*!    imall ;    anpi,   a 

nale  it»rc    n   plinls  with 

currenl,    359  ;  enteric  eanal.  355:   gUU. 

ra   rph     >ptra    always    dls- 

357;  blood-system,  360;  muiclei,  354; 

■^s   small    sl><t  /ram   the 

nephridia,  359 ;    Bonadii,  3S3  :  nervpus 

^''"^B^^^^- 

Ant  0  pe  ms  456 

Dial    ill«    form)  ihe  smaller  «nid  in 

H3S>rt:lum'(i!S,.i",'°a  runKUK),_B  more  or 

hyphK^-Mucor.  160:  Penicilliuai,  iB; 

lB<£ni''oflearMoM  405 

S4  :    tctiioduclion   and  life-historj-,    54  : 

UI)U<UI1&,  the,  3°« 

animal,  or  plants?. Br 

MOniBa'lOUI    (b<>i'iKi     sirgle  :    olian,      a 

bouse),  applied  lo  OTjunisnii  in  which 

pfr'o^^mS-^Te'nrj^j'  '  "''"''  " 

Myopbwi  (Bit,  monse,  ntuscle :  *».Vi.  1p 

•^^^bfSrhln«t'whlSVeS 

"£f's&.s™'™- 

and   sends   off  secondary  axes  ID  ihc 

sides,  13B 
MONOSTROIU  (1.D..D!,  single  :  ^g"!". 

^ 

anyihing  =prcad  oul)i  =o!  (FiEnre) 

NanpUul,  embryo  of  Crayfish,  316 

Korphol'ogylBop*.!.  form  :  >.iy-<  »  di- 
»hich  tixals  of  form  and  slniciurc,  9 

Memacooftl  <„iva,  a  thread;  ..,<rr.E.  a 

>>sE|>  Fig.. re,  316 
Mapfindlopora  (n«p<ii,  a  kidney ;  mipev, 

HOfnU  {dirainu.ive  pf  i«a™m,  a  mul- 

lW^8:-Fign^  4^*.,    40B:    general 

diaracten,  401 :  scruciure  of  stem,  401  : 

ment  0^301:  Muuel.  35»:   DoglisS, 

396 

nf  iporriaonium.  405:    of    Irafy    plani, 

Hupli'roWom*  (..«p<it,a  kidney:  ow". 

a  mouth),  Ihe  internal  or  dEloRiic  aper- 

Mouth  -].i,Kk.na,47:Pamina^^ian,, .09: 

Norra,  afferent  and  efferent,  functions  of, 

MHOOE  (.««ror,   n,oold)t-Figure,   .5?- 

occurrence  and  general  characters,  15S  : 
Byceliun.     and     abbl      hypha,    .60: 

—Medusa,  143 :  PolyEordius,  pB^  :  rune- 
lions  otloyr  Sta^S,  ,,5'    (Trayfiih, 
J4t:  Mussel,  3&.:Oaglisg.3,r 

Kparanala  and  spores,   160  ;    Iransilioo 

from    unl-    to    >pulti-<:e11olar   eondiliDa, 

Neur'tKnle  (.,Sp„,  .^„prv=:   ,««,  a 

Mlow),  the  central  cavity  of  (he  verte- 

-.  logfllion,  i6s :  death,  166 :  nutrition,  167  ; 

ySasitism.  1*7:  ferment-cells,  ,63 

NITELL'A    (»i(A.!  °to' ^Ine) :— Figures, 

498 
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304,  209.  2X2,  214:  occurrence  and 
general  characters,  203 :  microscopic 
structure,  206  :  terminal  bud,  208  :  struc- 
ture  and  development  of  gonads,  206, 
2X1 :  development,  216:  alternation  of 
generations,  217 

Node  (nodus,  a  knot),  the  ponion  of  a 
stem  which  gives  rise  to  leaves,  205 

HoVoohOld  (ftoTov,  the  back:  x^f^Vi  ^ 
string),  377 

HuoelllU  (diminutive  of  nucleuSy  the 
name  formerly  applied),  456,  466 

Hudoar  diyisioii,  indirect :  64  (Figure) : 
direct,  67 

Nuclear  membrane,  63 

Nuclear  sap,  7,  63 

Nndear  spindle,  66 

Nncle'ollU  (diminutive  of  nucleus),  8 

Nu'deiU  {nucleus,  a  kernel),  minute  struc- 
ture of,  63  ;  Amoeba,  7,  8 :  Paramcecium, 
III,  1x4:  Opalina,  121:  Vorticella, 
128  :  Nitella,  208,  211  :  fragmentation 
of,  120 

Nucleus,  secondary,  of  megaspore,  An- 
giosperms,  474 

Nutrient  SOluiion,  artificial,  principles  of 
construction  of,  77, 

Nutrition: — Amoeba  (holozoic),  it:  Hae- 
matococcus  (holophytic),  28 :  Hetero- 
mita  (saprophytic),  37  :  Opalina  (type  of 
internal  parasite),  123 :  Mucor  167 : 
Penicillium,  190 :  Polygordius  (type  of 
higher  animals),  270,  279 :  Moss  (type 
of  higher  plants),  408 


O 


Ocellus  (dcellns,  a  little  eye),  structure 
and  functions  of,  Medusa,  240,  244 

CEsoph'agUS  (oiao<^ayo5,  the  gullet).  See 
Gullet. 

Olfactory  organ,  Crayfish,  342  :  Mussel, 
363:  Dogfish,  394 

Ommatideum  (dim.  of  6/ui/Aa,  eye),  342 

Ontogeny  (oiro?,  being  :  yeVe<ri?.  origin), 
the  development  of  the  individual  : 
a  recapitulation  of  phylogeny  {q.v.\ 
146 

Oogen'eslS  (torfi/,  an  egg :  yeVeat?,  origin), 
the  development  of  an  ovum  from  a 
primitive  sex-cell,  256 

Oogon  ium  (woV,  egg :  yoi'o?,  produc- 
tion), the  name  usually  given  to  the 
ovary  (t^.z/.)  of  many  of  the  lower  plants. 

Oosperm  (woV,  egg:  a-nepfia,  seed),  a 
zygote  (g.v.),  formed  by  conjugation  of 
the  ovum  and  sperm :  a  unicellular 
embryo,  173,  260 :  origin  of  nucleus  of, 
261 

Oosphere  (too*',  an  egg  :  ar(t>aipa,  a  sphere), 
a  name  frequently  given  to  the  ovum 
(^.7'.)  of  plants. 

Oospore  (uov,  an  egg :  airopd,  a  seed),  a 


name  frequently  applied  to  the  oosperm 
(^.v.)of  plants. 

OPALIN'A  (from  its  opalescent  appear* 
ance)  : — Figure,  12a  :  occurrence  and 
general  ^  characters,  121  :  structure 
and  division  of  nuclei,  121 :  parasitic 
nutrition,  123 :  reproducti(Mi,  134 :  means 
of  dispersal,  124:  development,  125 

Opt'lmum  (pptintus,  best)  temperature  for 
amoeboid  movements,  21  :  for  sapro- 
phytic monads,  40 

Organ  (opyayov,  an  instrument),  a  portion 
of  the  body  set  apart  for  the  performance 
of  a  particular  function,  288 

Or'ganlsm,  any  living  thing,  whether 
animal  or  plant,  5 

OsphradlumCofT^pcuvofuu,  to  smell),  363 

Ossicle  (diminutive  of  jf,  a  boneX  308 

Oy'ary  (duum,  an  egg),  the  female  gonad 
or  ovum-producing  organ ;  see  under  the 
various  types  and  especially  Vaucheria, 
172 :  atrophy  of,  in  Angiosperms,  474. 
The  name  is  also  incorrectly  applied  to 
the  venter  of  the  pistil  of  Aiigiosi>erms, 
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Oviduct  (dvum,  an  egg:  duco,  to  lead), 
a  tube  conveying  the  ova  from  the  ovary 
to  the  exterior,  292 

Ovum  (dvum,  an  egg),  the  female  or 
megagamete  in  its  highest  state  of  dif- 
ferentiation :  general  structure  of,  68 : 
minute  structure  and  maturation  of,  256; 
see  also  under  the  various  types  and 
especially  Vaucheria,  173 :  formation  of, 
in.  Angiosperms,  474 

Ovule  (diminutive  of  ovum),  the  name 
usually  applied  to  the  megasporangium 
ig.v.)  of  Phanerogams. 

Oxidation  of  protoplasm,  15 

OXYTRICH  A  (o^vs,  sharp  :  «pif ,  a  hair), 
120  (Figure) 


Pallium      See  Mantle. 

Palp  {palpo,  to  stroke),  Crayfish,  325 : 
Mussel,  355 

Pancreas  (-rrayKpta^,  sweetbread),  382 

PANDORINA  (Figure),  262 

Param'ylum  (n-apa,  beside :  aifivXov.  fine 
meal,  starch),  46 

PARAMCE'CIUM :- Figures,  108,  115: 
structure,  107:  mode  of  feeding,  112: 
asexual  reproduction,  114  :  conjugation, 
114 

Parasite,  parasitism  (Trapdo-irof.  one 
who  lives  at  another's  table) : — Bacteria, 
92  :  Opalina,  123:  Mucor,  167 

Paren'cnyma  (  napeyxvtia,  ^  anything 
poured  m  beside,  a  word  originally  used 
to  describe  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  other  soft  internal  organs), 
applied  to  the  cells  of  plants  the  length  oif 


index:  and  c 


pair gUl  IfJri,!,  >  <rall),  app 
Uycr  dT  cslomLC  niL[be1mm 
body-WBll,  i7« 

Pvtlwiuigmi'eili  {npa^m, 


Fortbauagenat  Ic 


oriaih),  the  dtvelopihenl  ni  ih 

PbvAal  ogy  (4"<r«.  ihe  naiure  c 

of  a  Ihing  :  AoYBf ,  a  dLacuA^o 


Piiani(/-' '   *- 


PedbtalliLrlBL,  lui 
PalvlcArahandnii,37; 
PBNICHi'IlIM  (ftHMUum.  a  Miniiri 

loped  Atnal  hypbrc); — Figure,  i86-  oc- 

nude    of    jtrowlht    135 :     mkro^copic 

FqMln  (inmu.  10  digcit),  'h*  proleolylic 

Psptanei,  i? 

PBrlaath  (nfii,  uound  ;  ivBat,  a  flowcc), 

the  pnHimal  infertile  leaves  of  a  flower, 

*68.  47' 
F«lau4ial  SIniu,  Crayfish,  331 
ParlOBrdlniB(inpL,  around:  muiia,  heart), 

MuK.el.  35;:  t5aEflsb,  37> 
PsrtoyolB  (tibi,  around  :  ioii[*m,  a  eirelt), 

ssue  developed  In  Ihe  nucellus 


of  worms.  168 

Feritona'nm  Intai-rowmat),  ihc  membrane 
eovtrinalhe.lw:tra,i7' 

PMII1  (^r<'TliXo•'.  a  lea^,  the  inner  or  dis- 
tal pelianlh  leaves  in  the  Aower  of 
AnEionperm^,  464 

PlwrjTUC  {4iipvyfi   Iht   throat) ;— Pnly- 

Pliloem  («Aai<ic,  bark  or  bait),  the  outer 
Pbjla  (,6i>Aii[',  airibo)afI)ieaniinal  fcing- 

Phfilula  IJiiniimtive  ofi^Mov,  a  leaf), 


rhkh    treats    of 


FUtU  (iijli 

PUoold 
FlaQUlaldiminutiveoF' 

larva^ofihvdruid"'°,l5 
Plant,  dcRnilion  of,  T7Q 
Plants,  clas^iricslion  of, 
Plasma  (>rii,r^a,  an)H 

FlaslnD''iItuIii(7r  Aasiio.  ai 
produeu,  products  of 


ifiiKj},  a  fe^hBr)i  of  Leaf, 
a  pettlc,  from  /'mo,  to 


ing  moulded),  of 
i^Ihing  moulded). 
*d'bJ^^l5i 

".  side:  ftiay;(.», 


FleiTabrsnolila  (fAi 

FlBIirraifirAnigDP,  ail    .    _ 

Fodobiancbla  imit  loot,  Peiyx'^  gillX  JjS 

FOlles  gr^  (pnUm,  iii'ie  flour),  a  name 
FtdlBD-iaO,  a  name  given  to  the  micnnpo- 

Pollau-tnba,  4;3,  47s 

FolUnatloii.  4:9, 473 

POLTOOail'nlEI  (noAi^.  many:  rd^ot, 
King  of  Phrygia,  inventor  of  the  Dordian 
knol) : — Figures,  v6ef,  371.  ?B»i  tZ^  zgi. 


r  Dl'yplast  (roAui,  many :  TAurroc.  formed, 

embryo  Ijefore  Ihe  diflerenlialion  of  cell- 
layers  or  organs  : — Hydroids.  1J4& ;  Star- 
fi'ih,_3i6  :  Wok,  40!  :  Fern,  4=7 
POBPITASiripir,  ,abrooi:hJ,j49:Frgure,JSt 
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nrimor'dial  utride,  196,  207 

PtOCtodSB'imi  (rpwKTOf ,  the  anus  :  oBaXoi, 
belonging  to  a  way](,  and  ectodermal 
pouch  which  unites  with  the  enteron  and 
forms  the  posterior  end  of  the^  enteric 
canal,  its  external  aperture  being  the 
permanent  anus,  396 

PlO-nuoloaB,  female^  259,  459 :  male^ 
260,  459  :  conjugation  of  male  and  fe- 
male, 260,  459 

ProBtolll'llUIl(«>po.  before  :  vt^kov^  a  little 
mouthX  the  fir^t  or  pre-oral  segment  in 
worm*,  &c.,  268,  293 

PROT'AMCEBA  (irpwro?,  first :  a/xoi/Sos, 
chaneingX  9  (Figure). 

ProtlllllllU  (irpo,  before  :  doAAo?,  a  twig^ 
the  gamobium  of  vascular  plants  : — Fern, 
425  :  dimorphism  of  in  Equisecum,  438  : 
reduction  of  in  Salviiiia,  440,  442  ; 
Selaginella,  444,  and  Gymnosperms,  458  ; 
retarded  development  of  in  Angicsperms, 
476 

ProthaUus,  secondary,  Selaginella,  445 

Prot'oidS  (rpwrof ,  first),  composition  of,  5 

ProUst'a  («-p<i>rt(rros,  the  first  of  all),  the 
lowest  organisms,  intermediate  between 
the  lowest  undoubted  animals  and  plants, 
182 

FrotOCOC'OUS (irpiurof,  first:  KOKKOf,  berry). 
.See  Haematococcus. 

PR0T0M7XA  (irpwTo;,  first  :  ftvfa, 
mucus) :  Figure,  50  :  occurrence  and 
general  characters,  49  :  life-history,  51  : 
animal  or  plant?     181 

Protonem'a(irp<aro9,  first:  vi\ii.a^  a  thread), 
Moss,  404,  408 

Prot'oplasm  (Trpiro?,  first :  irAa<r/ixa,  any- 
thing moulded  \  composition  of,  5  :  pro- 
perties of,  5  :  micro-chemical  tests  for, 
7  :  minute  structure  of,  62  :  continuity 
of  in  Fern,  418  :  in  Polygordius,  289  : 
intra-    and    extracapsular,    Radiolaria, 

152 

Protopodite  {nfi^TO'i,  first:  Travs  foot),  323 

Protozoa,  the,  305 

Prox'imaJ  (proximits,  nearest),  the  end 
nearest  the  point  of  attachment  Or  or- 
ganic base,  e.g^.  in  the  stalk  of  Vorticella, 
126 

Pseild'opod  («^€u5i7s,  false :  ttov's,  foot), 
described,  4  :  comparison  of  with  cil  um, 
34,52:  in  columnar  epithelium,  59:  in 
endoderm  cells  of  Hydra,  22S 

PteriS.     See  Ferns. 

Pnnctum  vegetationls.  See  Growing 
point. 

Pntrefac'tion  {putre/acio,  to  make  rotten) 
nature  of,  82  :  a  process  of  fermentation, 
91 :  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture, 
&c.,  93 

Pntres'cent  {p7ttresco,  to  grow  rotten) 
solution,  characters  of,  37,  82 

Pntres'cible  Infusion,  sterilization  of,  99 

Pyloric  division.     See  Stomach. 


Pyren'oid  (irvpijv,  the  .stone  of  stone-fruit : 
eId(K  form),  a  small  mass  of  proteid 
material  invested  by  starch,  27 


R 

Radial  symmetry,  starfish,  306 
RADIOLAR'IA  {radfus,  a  spoke  or  ray):— 
Figures,  152,  153:  occurrence  and 
general  characters,  152  :  central  capsule, 
152 :  intra-  and  ^  extra-capsular  pro- 
toplasm, 152  :  silicious  skeleton,  152: 
symbiotic  relations  with   Zooxanthella, 

Rect'um  (intestinum  rectum,  the  straight 
gut),  the  posterior  or  anal  division  of  the 
enteric  canal,  278 

Redl,  Francisco  (Italian  savant),  expert 
ments  on  biogenesis,  97 

Reducing  division,  256,  260 

Reflex  action,  286 

Reproduction,  necessity  for,  19 

Reproductive  organ.    See  Gonad. 

Reservoir  of  contractile  vacuole,  Euglena, 

Respiration  :— Amoeba,  17  :  Polygordius, 
280 

Respiratory  oaca.  Starfish,  308 

Rhix'Oid(piVa,  root :  eZfio?,  form):— Nitdla, 
205,  211  :  Moss,  403  :  prothallus  of  Fern, 
423,  430 

Root,  Fern,  421,  427  :  GyranospernLs,  448 

Root-cap,  422 

Root-hairs,  421 

Ross,  Alexander,  on  abiogenetic  origin  of 
mice,  insects,  &c.,  96 

Rostrum  (ms/rutn,  beak),  321 

Rotation  of  protoplasm,  207 

Rudiment,  ludimentaxj  (ruefiment/itH,  a 
beginning),  the  early  stage  of  a  part  or 
organ  :  often  used  for  a  structure  which 
has  undergone  partial  atrophy,  but  in 
.such  cases  the  word  vestige  (^.  v.)  is 
more  suitable. 


SACCHAROMT'GES  (aaxxapov,  sugar: 
fivicq^,  fungus):— Figure,  72  :  occurrence, 
71  :  structure,  71  :  budding,  73 :  in- 
teriial  fission,  74  :  nutrition,  75 :  alco- 
holic fermentation  caused  by,  75  :  experi- 
ments on  nutrition  of,  78,  80  :  animal 
or  plant?  182 

SALVIN'IA: — Figures,  439,  441:  general 
characters,  438  :  mega-  and  micro-spor- 
angia and  spores,  440  :  male  and  female 
prothalli  and  gonads,  442  :  development 
and  alternation  of  generations,  442 

Saproph3rt'iC  (<ra7rp6s,   putrid  :   (^vrdi^,   a 

.    plant)  nutrition,  defined,  39 

Schulze'S  solution,  test  for  cellulose,  28  : 
for  lignin,  416 
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Solenn'obyma  (aitXitpn.  hard:  tyx^na 

ScJlUum.  '  See  Di^nsh! 
Ssars'ClOD  (lecrelss,  Kpamti),  nnluie  or. 
»7  :  furmmiQn  of  cell-waLl  a  process  of, 

SM&.  formBlion  m6  geradnalian  of,  4S9, 

476 
Surment  (ii'riwiAiiiM,  a  piece  cut  off).  Id 

dame  ifl  varipusly  applied.    See  Meia- 

Sqiiuat'al  oall:   Nitella,   210:    Mcus, 

403 !  Fern,  41 E 
SagmonMtlaii,   meiaineric.      See   Meu- 

HBUaiNBLL-A  (<rcA>y(u,  le  <h[ne):— 
Fibres,  44^.  445  ;  general  character^ 

SalMBttllliatlOn,   applied  to   the  KXual 
S^'kll  («Air,   sepa™ie),_  Ihe   oulor  or 


supposed  ta  be  parasileA),  &y 

Bfermaij  (innMia,  wed),  ihe  n 
otspcrm-produdngorgan:  sei 
vanou!  types,  and  especially ' 

BpsnnldQot  (iririeHii,  seed  :  due 

SpermatgEia'adi  {tWbjiil  seei 
origin),  ihe  devclopmentofai 
apiWti«K«-celUH(Figu, 

Splaftl  oord,  Uogiisfa,  wi 
Spiral  vsBUl.  SuVeuel. 
8PIRILL1IM  (iitf  m,  a  coll)  86,  I 


K[u<juiB,Ly4.j(iunui,  jy?  ,Luiijiif;HMUii, 

gp^UIb'nlO  (m-Aiirfnu',  ialBSline  or  vis- 
cu-i),  applied  to  Uie  layer  af  mewdcrm 


™llium,'  ,87  :   'in     Polyg;;diu.,     ,,7  : 

genc'.is. 

BM'alHM,  abtiHle),  ;37 

Sporan'Elllni    {o-tob".  s«d :   oyyiisv,  a 

8ax-0«llt,  prllBltlTB,  ,j3;   oriBin  of  in 

Hydroidi,  145  :  in  Poiygordiui,  igo 

iSSS^:  "^"'=''^"'^- 

Vauchelia,  i-j^:  by  Spirogyra,  loj 

sport  (napa.  a  seed),  lin  aseinal  repro- 

dnctive  cell ;  see  under  Ihe  Prions  type. 
ai id  especially  Heceroniiin,  ^l■.  Saccha- 

rODiyces,   74:    Uacieria,    B9 1  vitality  of 
in  Bacteria,  w. 'o':  Penrcilliud,,  .8g; 

SllSJt,tJ  V^'l  "aa  a^i=  of  Ihe  second  or 

any  higher  urdec  wilh  iK  leaves,  106 

and  lliJo^j^spore 

Bnni  W-»i,  a   hollo*)     in  Crayfish,  a 

Sporosoni™  mmpi   seed  t  -y^vof.  pm- 

spldout  cavity  containing  blood,  336 

ductionX  Ihe  agamobinmofa  moss,  407 

«M^01M,^384  ^_^^^ 

SkRletOU.     SeeEndo-and'Eioikelelon. 

4j4,  45s:  Sngio! perms,  466,  471 

SknU,  DogR^tl,  374 

Sllnio-riuigl,    Sea.Myceloma. 

Slamea  {tlairirm,  a  thread),  a  male  tpoio- 

Staid  UKnnts.«>3 

Somat  KIoSm.,  the  body),  applied  >o  th- 

phyll,  454,45^,466                                 - 
Btarolj;  coniposuion  and  properties  of.  37 
8TABFIBH :— Figures   3D7-3I7-  general 

characters.    30S-310 .  radial  symmeliy, 
306  :  mhe-feei  and  ambulaeral  syium, 

body-wall,  n% 

antra  {•T^it,  a  heap),  an  aggregaiion  of 

1^.   3n-    exoalialeian,    310:    nervnu 

.pMUiBia,  4",  «?                   . 

origin  of,  141 

Bpsdao  ohaTsottra,  BpoolGa  name,  3, 

SpeMBllied,  meaning  of,  140 

Bpena  (mr.'^fio,  ned),  the  male  or  mi 


tiymnoKpeniia,    44B :     MonacctlyledDnB, 
463 
StsMg'nu  (irr^piyjiiL,  a  mppart) :  Penicd- 

BtnllUatlaii  of  patincible  Infiuions,  w- 
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Sternum  (<rrtpvov,  the  breast),  320 

Stigma  (trriyfjia,  a  spot),  the  receptive  ex- 
tremity of  the  style,  465 

Stimulus,  various  kinds  of,  286 

StOOk.     See  Colony. 

Stomach,  Starfish,  310 :  Crayfish,  332  : 
Mussel,  ^55  :  Dogfish,  381. 

Stom'atd  ((rrofta,  mouth),  421 

StomodSB'um  (trro/xa,  mouth :  ofioTos,  be- 
longing to  a  way),  an  ectodermal  pouch 
which  unites  with  the  enteron  and  forms 
the  anterior  end  of  the  enteric  canal,  its 
aperture  being  the  permanent  mouth, 
296 

Stone-oanal,  Starfish,  314 

Stjle  {stylus,  a  column),  the  distal  solid 
portion  of  the  female  sporophyll  or  of  the 
entire  gynoecium  in  Angiosperms,  467 

STrLONYOH'IACoTvAo?,  a  column :  owf, 
a  claw).  Figure,  117 :  occurrence  and 
general  characters,  116 :  polymorphism 
of  cilia,  118 

Sub-apical  cell.     See  Segmental  cell. 

Superncial  aggregate,  202 

Supporting  lamella.    See  Mesoglcea. 

Suspensor :  Selaginella,  446 :  Gymno- 
sperms,  450  :  Angiosperms,  475 

Sweet  Wort,  composition  of,  75 

Swimming-bell,  Diphyes,  248 

SymbiO'siS  (<^u/lt^lu>(^ls,  a  living  with),  an 
intimate  and  mutually  advantageous 
association  between  two  organisms,  154 

SynergidSB   {avvepyos,  a  fellow  worker;, 

474 
Sys'tole   (av(TTo\rj,    a  drawing   together, 

contraction),  the  phase  of  contraction  of 

a  heart,  contractile  vacuole,  &c.,  m 

T 

Teeth,  Dogfish,  799 

Telson,  320 

Temperature,  effects  of  on  protoplasmic 

movements,  20 
Tentacles  : — Hydra,  220,    222  :    Bougain- 

villea,   236  ;  Polygordius,  268  :  Starfish, 

3o3 
Tergum  {terg-um,  back),  320 
Terminal  bud  :— Nitella,  206,  208  :  Moss, 

403 
Testis  (the  Latin  word),  generally  used  for 

the  spermary  ig.v.)  in  animals. 

Thermal  death-point.  See  Ultra-maxi- 
mum temperature. 

Tissues,  differentiation  of: — Polygordius, 
288 :  Fern,  420 

Tracheides  (rpaxvs,  rough  :  elfios,  form), 

4i7t  452 
Transpiration,    the   giving   off   of  water 

from  the  leaves  of  plants,  409 
Trich'ocyst  (0pif,  a  hair  :  /cuo-ti?,  a  bag), 

113  , 

TriploblastlC  (rpin-Aoos,  triple  :  ^AacTO^, 
a  bud),    three-layered :  applied    to  ani- 


mals in  which  the  body  consists  of  ecto- 
derm, mesoderm,   and    endoderm,  336, 

275 

Troch'osphere  (rpoy  p«,a  wheel,in  reference 
to  the  circlet  ot  cilia :  <r4iaipat  a  sphere), 
the  free-swimming  larva  of  Polygordius, 
&c. : — characters  of,  293  (Figure)  :  origin 
of  from  gastrula,  295  :  metamorphosis  of, 
208 

Tuoe-feet,  Starfish,  307,  314 


U 


Ultra-maximum  temperature,  for  amoe- 
boid movements,  21  :  for  monads,  40 ;  for 
Bacteria,  93 

ULVA  {iilva,  an  aquatic  plant),  303 

Umbell'ate  {umbella,  a  sun-shaxle,  um- 
brella)^ applied  to  branching  in  which 
the  primary  axis  is  of  limited  growth  and 
sends^  off  a  number  of  secondary  axes 
from  its  distal  end,  138 

Uniceirular,  formed  of  a  single  cell.  61 : 
connection  of  uni-  with  multi-cellular 
organisms,  261 

Unio.     See  Mussel. 

Ureter  (ovprjr^p,  the  Greek  name),  the 
duct  of  the  kidney,  396 

Uropod  (ovpa,  tail :  irovs,  foot),  323 


Vac'uole  {vacuus,  empty),  contractile,  11. 
m :  non-contractile,  71 

Variability,  147 

Variation,  individual,  140,  147 

Variety,  an  incipient  species,  147  ' 

Vasc'iuar  {vasculum,  a  small  vessel) 
bundles.  413,  416,  450,  462 

Vascular  plants,  417 

VAUCHERIA  (after  J.  P.  E.  Vaucher,  a 
Swiss  botanist) : — Figure,  870  :  occur- 
rence and  general  characters,  1 69  :  minute 
structure,  169:  asexual  reproduction,  171 : 
sexual  reproduction,  172  :  nutrition,  174 

Vegetative  cell,  4S5 

Vegetative  nucleus,  474 

Veins,  of  Crayfish,  338  :  of  Mussel,  362  : 
of  Dogfish,  387  :  of  leaves,  420 

Vel'um  {velum,  a  veil)  of  medusa,  240 

Venter  {venter,  the  belly),  of  ovary  of 
Moss,  404,  and  Fern,  426  :  of  the  female 
sporophyll  or  of  the  entire  gynoecium  of 
Angiosperms  (so-called  ovary)  465,  473 

Ventral  nerve-cord :— Polygordius,  283 : 
development  of,  298  :  Crayfish,  341 

Ventricle.     See  Heart. 

Vermes,  the  305 

Ver'tebral  {vertebra,  a  joint)  Centra  and 
column,  Dogfi.sh,  376 

Vertebrata,  the,  306 

Vessels  : — of  plants,  spiral  and  scalariform 
416,  419  :  of  animals,  see  Blood -vessels. 
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Vestige,  vestigial  {vestigium^  a  trace), 
applied  to  any  structure  which  has  be- 
come atrophied  or  undergone  reduction 
beyond  the  limits  of  usefulness,  118 
IWliOivibro,  to  vibrate),  86,  88,  (Figure) 
VlBO'eral  (visc»s,  an  internal  or^an),  ap- 
plied to  the  layer  of  coelomic  epithelium, 
or  of  peritoneum,  covering  the  intestine 
and  other  internal  organs,  274 
Visoer&l  ganglion,  Mussel,  362 
Vitelline  {vitellus,  yolk)  membrane,  the 

cell-membrane  of  the  ovum,  257 
Volvox  {volvo,  to  roll),  264  (Figures) 
VORTICELLA  (diminutive  of  vortex,  an 
eddy): — Figure,  127:  occurrence  and 
general  characters,  126  :  structure,  126  : 
asexual  reproduction,  131 :  conjugation, 
132  :  means  of  dispersa',  132,  134  :  encys- 
tation,  spore-formation,  development, 
and  metamorphosis,  133 

W 


Waste-products,  33 
Water  of  organization,  5, 

Wnorl  of  leaves,  205 
Wood.     See  Xylem. 

Work  and  Waste,  14 


29 


Teast,  7x 

Yeast-plant.     See  Saccharomyces. 
Tellow-oells  of  Radiolaria,  154 
Tolk-grannles  or  spheres,  68,  233,  256 


Zylem(fvAoi',  wood),  the  inner  portion  of 
a  vascular  bundle,  417,  450,  463 


ZooglOB'a  (^(uov,  an  animal :  yAoia,  glue), 

85 

Zooid  (^(uov,  an  animal :  eZfiof ,  form\  a 
single  individualof  a  compound  organism, 
135,  234 

Zootnam'nium  (^aiov,  an  animal  :  Bdfivoi, 
a  bush)  : — Fieures,  134,  138  :  occurrence 
and  general  characters,  135  :  dimorphism 
of  zooids,  T35  :  means  of  dispersal,  i^  : 
characters  and  mutual  relations  of  species, 

137 

Zooxanthell'a  (^v,  an  animal :  f ai^f, 
yellow),  154 

Zyg'OSpore  (^vy^v,  a  yoke  :  inropdy  a  seed), 
applied  to  a  resting  zygote  formed  by  the 
conjugation  of  similar  gametes,  x66 

Zyg^ie  (^vyft»T6v,  yoked),  the  products  of 
conjugation  of  two  gametes  :— Hetero- 
mita,  41 :  Vorticella^  133  :  Mucor,  165  : 
Vaucheria,  174  :  Spirogyra,  198 
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